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In  addition  to  Miss  Cossart's  illustrations,  which  I 
take  no  little  pride  in  including  in  the  volume,  I  have  to 
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the  Messrs  Reid  respectively  for  the  photographs  of  the 
Casino  and  Hotels. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  assure  the  reader  at  the 
outset  that  he  need  look  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
fresh  discovery,  whether  geographical  or  anthropological 
in  the  compass  of  this  small  work.  The  island  of 
Madeira  is  better  known  to  Englishmen  than  are  many 
European  countries.  More,  it  is  almost  certainly 
AngHcised  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  island 
that  does  not  wear  the  British  flag.  To  one  in  search 
of  that  pecuHar  influence  known  variously  as  "  local 
colour,"  **  atmosphere,"  and  by  other  generic  terms,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  place  affords  some  small  disappoint- 
ment. Not  as  regards  scenery,  nor  the  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  are  all  that  can  be  desired  by 
even  the  most  ardent  searcher  after  the  unhackneyed. 
Nevertheless,  in  Funchal  itself,  English  signs  and 
legends — in  every  other  respect  most  welcome — meet 
the  eye  in  too  great  a  profusion  for  the  jaded  taste  of 
one  who  would  avoid  commonplace  phraseology.  When 
one  has  passed  by  a  number  of  shops,  each  of  which 
advertises  its  owner  as  a  "  dealer  in  Madeira  curiosi- 
ties," by  another  which  calls  attention  to  various  well- 
known  brands  of  Scotch  whisky  and  cigars,  and  by  yet 
another  that  is  a  tea-room  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  order,  a  doubt  commences  to  assert  itself  as 
to  whether  an  English  town  has  not  got  upon  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ocean  amidst  these  mountains  and  palms  by 
the  side  of  the  blue  water. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Funchal  itself  Enghsh,  as  a  lang- 
uage,  is  of  little  less  value  than  Portuguese.     The 
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average  British  traveller  rejoices  in  this,  and  hopes  that 
the  time  may  be  far  off  when  any  other  assumes  its 
place  of  second  in  importance  only  to  the  native  tongue 
itself.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  British  habits,  customs, 
and  recreations  are  accepted  by  the  islanders  with  a 
matter-of-fact  complacency  that  centuries  of  usage  has 
rendered  inevitable.  The  "  Madeirense,"  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  grown  to  understand  the-  Englishman  and  his 
ways — but  he  lives  his  own  life,  nevertheless.  The 
searcher  after  the  picturesque  may  rest  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Even  in  Funchal  itself,  the  capital,  beneath  the 
surface  of  modernism  lies  a  wealth  of  that  atmosphere 
which  is  of  the  place,  and  which  could  be  of  nowhere 
else.  The  "  Madeirense  "  remains — even  though  he 
terms  his  "  venda  "  a  "  shop,"  and  pockets  shillings 
instead  of  reis. 

Madeira,  to  describe  the  island  accurately,  is  a  mass 
of  basaltic  lava  broken  here  and  there  by  tuff  scoria  and 
red  bole.  Containing  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes,  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  flung  up  in  a  vast  upheaval — or 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  two  or  three — through  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Such,  crudely,  is  the  island  of 
Madeira,  or,  preferably,  the  skeleton  of  the  place.  It  is 
best,  after  all,  to  speak  of  a  place  as  one  sees  it,  and  to 
leave  the  dissection  of  what  lies  beneath  to  those  who 
are  merely  technically  interested.  The  rock  of  the 
heights  above,  and  in  parts  beneath,  is  visible  and 
marked,  it  is  true.  But  the  spot  has  clothed  its 
greater  portion  with  a  splendour  of  vegetation  that 
sends  the  basaltic  lava  very  far  into  the  back- 
ground indeed.  The  island,  it  has  always  occurred 
to  me,  has  much  in  common  with  New  Zealand.  Of 
similar  origin,  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  gorges, 
and  towering  sea-cliffs  of  each  rivals  that  of  the  other. 
But,  whereas  our  own  dominion  largely  retains  its 
evergreen  forest  glades,  the  virgin  timber  of  Madeira  is 
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all  but  lost — a  loss  for  which  the  Northern  islahd  is 
compensated  by  its  overpowering  wealth  of  blossoms. 
But,  seen  in  panorama,  the  islands  are  strangely 
similar.  The  purple  mountains,  the  soft  shadows 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  mysterious  glamour  of  the  deep 
ravines — both  have  these,  and  all  else  that  a  land  of 
peaks  and  hollows  knows. 

So  heavily  piled  with  mountains  is  Madeira  that, 
viewed  either  from  the  coast  Une  or  interior,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  insignificance  of  its  actual  area.  The 
island  can  boast  of  no  more  than  a  length  of  38  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  16  miles.  To  go  into  further  simple 
geographical  details,  its  loftiest  peak  just  exceeds 
6,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  exact  situation  of  the 
island  is  between  33°  37'  and  32°  51'  North  latitude, 
and  between  16°  37'  and  17°  16'  West  longitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  up-to-date  encrustation  that 
overlays  Funchal,  Madeira  is  peopled  in  the  mass  by 
folk  whose  present  is  the  past  of  most  European  nations. 
In  the  country  districts  machinery  is  unknown.  The 
peasant  will  grind  his  maize  or  corn  by  hand,  his  women 
will  spin  with  the  distaff,  and  the  whole  family  will  carry 
the  produce  of  their  labour  to  market  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way — upon  their  heads.  The  mental  attitude 
of  the  peasant  is  no  more  advanced  than  are  his  pro- 
ductive methods.  In  credulity,  simple-mindedness, 
and  in  lack  of  education,  he  stands  much  where  he  did 
in  the  days  nearly  five  centuries  ago,  when  the  island 
community  first  began  to  weld  itself  firmly  together. 
He  inherits  both  the  drawbacks  and  advantages  of  his 
state.  His  ignorance  of  letters  is  a  safeguard  against 
undue  worry  ;  he  dreads  the  evil  spirits,  but  is  com- 
forted by  favourable  omens  ;  he  can  conjure  up  refresh- 
ing sleep  in  the  sunlight  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he  is 
far  more  easily  amused  than  any  mere  child  of  advanced 
civihsation.    Although  it  is  possible  to  rouse  him  very 
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effectually  at  times,  his  temperament  is  normally  placid 
and  peacable  to  a  degree.  In  his  rare  quarrels,  more- 
over, the  use  of  the  knife  or  of  any  other  lethal  weapon 
is  practically  unknown.  Indeed,  any  crime  beyond  that 
of  petty  larceny  would  seem  foreign  to  his  rather  drowsy 
nature.  He  was  not  always  thus.  In  by-gone  days 
assassination  and  red  crime  was  rampant  in  the  island. 
One  wonders  whether  it  is  his  lengthy  separation  from 
the  outer  world,  or  a  purely  climatic  influence  that  has 
toned  down  a  fierce  nature  to  this  pleasant  calm. 

The  friendship  of  England,  both  in  a  poUtical  and 
social  sense,  has  been  at  least  as  marked  with  the  island 
as  with  the  mother  country.  Lent  a  fresh  impetus  by 
the  Stuart-Braganza  marriage,  the  friendly  intercourse 
has  continued  almost  uninterrupted.  Indeed,  the 
British  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  political  as  well 
as  the  commercial  destiny  of  the  spot.  In  1801,  for 
instance,  a  British  garrison  occupied  the  island  for  a  few 
months  in  order  to  render  protection  during  the  troub- 
lous period  of  the  great  wars.  With  the  same  motive 
friendly  possession  of  Madeira  was  taken  again  in  1807, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  formally  annexed  by  the 
British.  It  was  restored  to  Portugal  a  little  later  ;  but 
the'^British  troops  remained  until  1814,  when  all  danger 
of  invasion  by  the  French  came  to  an  end. 

Indeed,  the  sole  occasion  on  which  the  friendship  of 
the  two  nations  was  put  to  a  really  serious  strain  was 
that  of  the  celebrated  ultimatum  ot  1890.  Excitement 
ruled  at  fever  heat  then  in  Madeira  as  well  as  in  Portugal. 
There  were  crowds  in  the  squares,  an  outburst  of 
fiery  language,  and  the  British  flag  was  dragged  ignom- 
iniously  through  the  streets.  But  the  number  of 
"  Madeirense  "  actually  responsible  for  the  insult  was 
very  insignificant.  The  gatherings,  indeed,  were  com- 
posed of  few  beyond  the  more  hot-headed  students. 
And  there  were  others  who  rose  up  to  enforce  the  pre- 
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servation  of  calm  with  no  doubtful  voice.  The  bullock- 
drivers,  hammock-men,  and  boatmen,  by  far  the  finest 
physical  specimens  of  humanity  that  the  island  knows, 
intervened  to  some  purpose — perhaps  a  not  altogether 
disinterested  one.  They  threatened  to  break  the  heads 
of  the  demonstrators  should  the  unseemly  scenes  con- 
tinue, and  in  good  time  the  excitement  subsided. 

That  the  commercial  value  of  the  British  residents 
and  tourists  is  appreciated  may  be  gathered  from  this 
incident.  Indeed,  for  all  its  vines  and  sugar-canes,  and 
the  possibilities  it  holds  in  tobacco,  tea,  and  other 
productions  of  the  soil,  Madeira  has  become  first  of  all 
a  tourist  resort.  Its  chief  assets  now  lie  in  its  scenery, 
its  flowers,  and  its  climate  Desertion  by  its  visitors 
would  be  of  even  more  serious  import  to  the  islanders  in 
general  than  a  failure  of  its  crops — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  increasing 
each  year,  while  the  area  of  crops  must  necessarily 
remain  as  it  is. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  reader,  I  have 
divided  this  small  work  into  two  parts.  The  former 
contains  some  historical  sketches  of  the  island  that  are 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  works  of  Caspar 
Fructuoso,  the  sixteenth  century  Portuguese  historian. 
The  sketches  are  taken  here  and  there  at  random,  and 
I  have  chosen  them  rather  for  the  light  which  they  shed 
upon  old-time  life  in  Madeira  than  for  any  more  weighty 
consideration  of  actual  historical  events.  The  transla- 
tion is  necessarily  free,  since  the  simplicity  of  the 
sixteenth  century  historian  would  have  the  reader  take 
the  ethics  of  superstitution  for  granted  as  well  as  those 
of  fact.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  these  quaint  old  chronicles  have 
been  rendered  into  English,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
perhaps  justified  in  claiming  a  certain  value  for  them. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  notes   on 
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Fructuoso's  work,  published  in  1873  by  Alvaro  Rod- 
rigues  de  Azevedo,  are  of  immense  assistance  to  one 
who  would  study  these  old  writings.  The  career  of  this 
latter  author  himself  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 
He  was  a  barrister  of  Madeira,  an  ardent  student,  and, 
moreover,  a  free-thinker.  In  view  of  this  latter  pro- 
clivity, it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  fell  foul  of  the  local 
clergy.  The  more  strenuous  of  these  latter  commenced 
a  campaign  against  his  mode  of  life,  and  promised  him 
a  dog's  funeral  when  it  should  be  ended.  At  his  death, 
however,  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  clergy.  From 
documents  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  was  discovered 
that  Azevedo  had  obtained  a  papal  bull,  granting  him 
the  fullest  and  most  ceremonious  funeral  rites  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  observe.  He  obtained 
the  benefit  of  these  in  consequence  ;  but  the  clergy  who 
undertook  the  obsequies  obtained  no  financial  return 
for  the  services,  since  all  such  payment  had  already  been 
made  in  Rome.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
sardonic  expression  of  posthumous  irony  ? 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  DISCOVERY   AND   EARLY  COLONISATION   OF   MADEIRA 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Madeira  is  vague. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  misty  as,  to  all  accounts,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  isle  itself  when  first  seen.  On  behalf  of  the 
Moors  it  is  alleged  that  in  the  eighth  century  these 
rovers  discovered  the  spot,  and  named  it  El-Ghanam, 
or  El-Aghnam — both  of  which  names  have  a  curious 
phonetic  resemblance  to  Legname,  which  latter  appella- 
tion stands  for  the  Italian  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  island.  Legname  certainly  appears  upon  a  map 
drawn  in  1384,  twenty-five  years  previous  to  the 
generally  accepted  date  of  the  first  visit.  But,  maps 
in  those  days  being  laborious  and  precious  works  to 
which  unsuspected  territories  were  added  as  they  were 
found,  this  evidence  is  of  practically  no  importance. 
The  wooded  significance  of  the  name,  moreover,  answers 
precisely  to  that  of  the  Portuguese  Madeira,  a  fact  that 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  claim  still  more. 

So  shadowy,  however,  are  these  very  early  reports 
that  it  suffices  to  say  that  Romans,  Arabs,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Spanish,  English,  and  Irish  have  all  been 
endowed  with  the  credit  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
romantic  island.  The  earliest  account  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention  is  that  which  has  the  Englishman 
Machin  for  its  hero.  Though  rejected  by  many  as 
worthless  tradition,  there  seems  to  me  little  reason 
for  this  purely  dogmatic  slight.  Despite  a  cer- 
tam  number  of  anachronisms,  discrepancies,  and 
embroideries  worked  in  from  time  to  time,  there  is 
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undoubtedly  much  that  savours  of  truth  in  a  history 
that  is  accepted  by  many  authorities,  Portuguese 
amongst  others,  as  worthy  of  behef.  The  story  is  no 
new  one.  Nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  the  early  days 
of  Madeira,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by.  Such  must  be 
my  excuse  for  giving  the  following  translation  from  the 
Portuguese. 

In  the  year  1344  there  was  living  in  the  South  West 
of  England  a  man,  Robert  Machin,  of  gentle  descent. 
To  his  ultimate  undoing  he  became  enamoured  of  a 
lady,  Anna  d'Arfet,  of  a  rank  superior  to  his.  The 
suitor's  aspirations  were  sufficiently  lofty,  for,  in 
addition  to  her  noble  birth,  the  lady  was  possessed  of 
rare  beauty  and  large  fortune.  Her  relatives,  noticing 
with  dismay  that  she  cast  a  favouring  eye  upon  the 
devotion  of  her  comparatively  humble  lover,  were 
prompt  to  act.  In  accordance  with  the  vigorous  dis- 
couragement of  inconvenient  affections  that  prevailed 
in  those  days,  Machin  was  flung  into  prison.  There  he 
was  kept  until  Anna  d'Arfet  had  been  forced  to  wed  a 
powerful  nobleman  of  great  wealth.  This  latter,  though 
he  represented  an  excellent  match  in  the  eyes  of  her 
parents,  was  the  object  of  Anna  d'Arfet's  special 
abhorrence. 

The  marriage  once  celebrated,  all  futile  romance 
Was  considered  at  an  end.  The  detested  husband  bore 
off  his  bride  to  a  strong  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  and  Machin,  now  considered  as  a  negligible 
factor,  was  released  from  his  cell.  But  his  persecutors 
had  failed  to  reckon  with  the  real  ardour  of  the  foiled 
lover.  Machin,  collecting  a  small  band  of  tried  friends, 
proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  opened  his  plan  of  campaign. 
He  succeeded  in  communicating  with  the  Lady  Anna, 
whose  conjugal  ideas  seem  to  have  been  in  advance  of 
the  times,  and  eventually  procured  her  escape  from  the 
castle.    This  once  effected,  the  entire  party  fled  from 
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Bristol  in  a  small  vessel,  hoping  to  reach  France.  But 
the  elements  showed  no  greater  pity  upon  the  lovers 
than  had  Anna  d'Arfet's  family.  The  weather  was 
tempestuous  ;  the  amateur  sailors  missed  their  desired 
port,  and  in  great  tribulation  were  tossed  about  for  days 
on  the  broad  ocean. 

On  the  dawn  of  the  fourteenth  day  the  hapless 
wanderers  discerned  the  loom  of  a  dark  mass  across  the 
waters.  Full  dayhght  revealed  an  island.  They  had 
arrived  at  a  fair  spot — Madeira  itself.  The  storm  had 
died  away  ;  all  was  peace  and  sunshine  now.  White 
and  yellow  birds  flitted  about  the  vessel,  while  for  a 
background  stood  the  fairy  like  island. 

Here  Machin  landed,  accompanied  by  his  lady-love  and 
some  others  of  the  party.  But  misfortune  still  dogged 
the  unfortunate  pair.  Lost  in  the  rapture  evoked  by 
their  surroundings,  the  small  company  delayed  the 
landing  of  such  necessary  articles  as  they  had  brought 
with  them.  A  sudden  tempest  arose,  raged  all  day, 
and  blew  the  vessel,  ill-anchored  as  it  was,  out  to  sea. 
The  next  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  it,  nor  of  the 
party  that  had  remained  on  board.  This  final  catas- 
trophe marked  the  end  of  Anna  d'Arfet.  Neither  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  nor  the  presence  of  Machin  sufficed 
to  counteract  the  shock.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  her 
agonised  lover,  and  he,  for  his  part,  survived  her  by  but 
a  few  days.  His  last  request  to  his  friends  was  that  his 
remains  should  be  placed  in  the  same  grave  with  those 
of  his  beloved.  His  wish  was  faithfully  executed. 
Above  the  bodies  of  the  ill-fated  couple  was  erected  an 
altar  that  was  shaded  by  the  branches  of  a  stately  tree. 
Upon  the  altar  was  inscribed  the  tragic  history  of 
Machin  and  Anna  d'Arfet,  and  a  pious  request  that  if 
Christians  should  ever  come  to  settle  in  the  island  they 
should  erect  a  church  upon  the  spot. 

This  accomplished,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
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expedition  determined  to  quit  the  island.  They 
succeeded — although  in  what  manner  the  story  does 
not  attempt  to  explain.  Whether  they  manned  the 
small  boat  in  which  they  had  landed,  or  whether 
their  own  eloping  craft  returned  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  However  this  may  be,  they  eventually 
reached  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Here  they  were 
immediately  seized,  and  sent  as  slaves  to  Morocco. 
One  version  of  the  story  relates  that  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  they  met  again  their  original  ship- 
mates, whose  craft  had  also  been  driven  on  that 
course,  and  resumed  their  comradeship  in  servitude — 
which,  if  it  be  accurate,  disposes  of  the  possibility  of  the 
return  of  the  vessel  to  the  island. 

One  of  the  numerous  other  Christian  captives  in 
Morocco  at  the  time  was  Juan  de  Morales,  a  Spanish 
sea-dog — all  roads  seemed  to  lead  to  Morocco  just  then. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  adventures  of  the  unfortun- 
ate company,  he  questioned  them  at  length  concerning 
their  experiences,  taking  careful  heed  of  the  information 
he  received. 

Shortly  after  this  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
Spain  breathed  his  last.  One  of  the  conditions  of  his 
will  was  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  number  of  Christian 
captives  should  be  released  by  means  of  his  money  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul.  It  occurs  to  one  that  these 
captives  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  he  effected 
this  during  his  lifetime  and  so  saved  some  unnecessary 
delay.  Juan  de  Morales  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
among  those  ransomed.  Filled  with  joy  at  his  release, 
he  was  wending  his  way  homewards  when  fate  proved 
that  it  could  be  fickle  to  others  as  well  as  to  Machin's 
company.  At  the  time  there  was  war  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  the  vessel  in  which  Morales  travelled 
was  captured  off  Algarve  by  the  famous  navigator 
and  captain,  Joao  Gon9alves  Zargo.     To  break  the 
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thread  of  the  story,  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  facts 
here.  The  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  ceased  in 
141 1,  whereas  this  important  release  of  captives  did  not 
occur  until  1416.  Nevertheless,  this  in  itself  does  not 
suffice  to  throw  actual  discredit  upon  the  story.  At 
that  period  so  numerous  were  the  minor  warrings  and 
predatory  excursions  in  the  midst  of  an  official  peace 
that  the  seizure  of  an  odd  vessel  of  a  friendly  power 
was  an  act  that  need  cause  no  astonishment  whatever. 

This  Zargo,  the  capturer  of  Morales,  was  a  man  of 
parts.  The  name  itself — anglice,  one-eyed — had  been 
added  to  his  others  as  a  mark  of  honour.  Beyond  his 
seafaring  qualities,  he  bore  a  great  reputation  as  a 
fighter  on  land.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Moors,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Tangiers 
had  lost  an  eye,  but  had  gained  much  honour  in  name 
and  substance  from  the  king. 

It  was  to  this  daring  navigator  that  Juan  de  Morales 
related  the  tales  he  had  heard  in  Morocco  concerning 
the  island  in  the  Atlantic.  With  the  lack  of  scepticism 
that  distinguished  the  period  Zargo  acted  promptly 
upon  the  Spaniard's  words.  As  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
embarked, in  company  with  his  captive  he  sought  an 
interview  with  no  less  a  person  than  Prince  Henry,  the 
Navigator,  of  Portugal. 

In  view  of  the  famous  prince's  untiring  zeal  for  fresh 
discoveries  the  issue  was  certain.  A  vessel  was  fitted 
out,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Zargo,  who 
had  for  a  colleague  Tristao  Vaz  Teixeira.  At  the 
beginning  of  June,  1419,  the  expedition  set  forth, 
numbering  among  its  members  Juan  de  Morales,  the 
Spaniard.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  from  this 
period  onwards  the  events  form  solid  history — history 
altogether  free  from  that  slur  of  incredulity  which  has 
been  so  liberally  flung  upon  the  story  of  Machin  and 
poor  Anna  d'Arfet. 
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Even  were  the  former  story  pure  fiction,  that  which 
followed  affords  yet  another  proof  of  the  greater  won- 
ders of  truth.  In  the  meanwhile  the  island  of  Porto 
Santo  had  been  discovered.  From  this  island  Madeira 
is  more  or  less  plainly  visible,  according  to  atmospheric 
conditions,  across  the  twenty-three  miles  of  water  that 
intervene.  When  Zargo  arrived  at  the  spot  Porto 
Santo  had  been  colonised  for  over  a  year,  yet  none  of  its 
inhabitants  had  dared  set  out  to  ascertain  what  loomed 
so  strangely  upon  the  horizon  ! 

Zargo  himself  and  his  followers  were  not  a  Httle 
impressed  by  the  sight.  They  could  make  nothing 
more  of  it  than  an  obscure  smoky  mass  rising  from  the 
distant  waters.  After  taking  council  with  each  other 
they  decided  to  rest  for  a  while  in  Porto  Santo  in  order 
to  watch  the  gloomy,  nebulous  thing,  and  to  see  whether 
any  event  would  happen  to  change  its  aspect.  As  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Santo,  they  had  long  been 
convinced  that  the  spot  represented  nothing  less 
appalling  than  the  mouth  of  hell  itself.  And  as  the 
watchers  peered  anxiously  forth,  the  dreaded  mass 
remained  unaltered  day  by  day,  a  condition  that, 
instead  of  reassuring  the  mariners,  infected  them  like- 
wise with  terrible  visions  of  a  spot  of  the  darkest 
damnation.  But,  being  determined  men,  the  time 
came  when  they  took  the  plunge  into  the  unknown. 

Three  hours  before  sunrise  on  a  Sunday  morning  the 
adventurers  set  sail  and  went  out  upon  the  virgin  waters 
to  see  what  they  should  see.  But  as  they  drew  nearer 
to  it  the  place  assumed  a  yet  more  terrifying  appearance, 
taking  the  shape,  in  fact,  of  a  sombre  abyss.  Their 
worst  fears  half  justified,  the  result  was  a  temporary 
panic  on  board.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to 
approach  with  much  caution,  and,  after  many  doubt- 
ings,  a  boat  was  launched,  manned  by  some  daring 
spirits.    As  it  drew  quite  near  a  marvellously  heartening 
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transformation  occurred.  The  sea  and  sky  grew  blue 
once  more  and  bright.  That  which  before  had  appeared 
smoke  now  clearly  revealed  itself  as  nothing  beyond 
forest  vapour.  Before  the  sailors  was  solid  land — the 
wooded  mountains  and  valleys  of  Madeira. 

A  general  landing  was  effected,  and  the  charms  of  the 
spot  overjoyed  the  adventurers.  The  absence  of  all 
ferocious  beasts  added  greatly  to  their  comfort  of  mind, 
although  an  expedition  that  proceeded  inland  through 
the  ravines  and  virgin  forests  proved  a  strenuous  and 
uncomfortable  undertaking.  Machin's  tomb  was  dis- 
covered— the  reader  may  subtract  this  portion  from  the 
undoubted  remainder  of  the  history  if  he  will — and  a 
solemn  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  spot.  Shortly 
afterw^ards,  in  response  to  the  pious  graven  words,  a 
church  was  erected  at  the  spot,  some  say  from  the 
wood  of  the  large  tree  that  had  shaded  the  tomb. 

Zargo  returned  to  Portugal,  and  the  news  of  his 
discovery  was  received  with  acclamation.  Madeira  was 
proclaimed  a  Portuguese  colony,  and  two  governors 
were  appointed  to  assume  control  of  the  island.  The 
more  important  of  these  two  offices  was  vested  in  the 
person  of  the  discoverer,  and  Zargo,  now  more  famous 
than  ever,  was  ennobled  by  the  king. 

The  work  of  colonising  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  land  was  parcelled  out  for  proprietorship,  Zargo 
and  his  comrades  receiving  larger  or  smaller  grants  in 
proportion  to  their  services.  The  question  of  populating 
the  spot  was  solved  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready 
fashion.  Captive  Moors,  and  slaves  from  Africa  and  the 
Canary  Islands  were  sent  out  in  large  companies, 
together  with  a  number  of  condemned  Portuguese 
criminals.  In  addition  to  these,  refugees,  whether  from 
the  law  or  from  private  vengeance,  fled  to  the  island  of 
their  own  accord.  Madeira  was  now  peopled,  if  with 
somewhat   second-rate   elements,    and   the   spot   had 
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become  a  part  of  the  known  world.  One  learns  that 
Gon^allo  Ayres  Ferreira  was  the  father  of  the  children 
first  bom  in  the  new  colony.  His  wife  presented  him 
with  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  some  native  wit  of  his  own,  for  he  named 
his  offspring  Adam  and  Eve  respectively. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  too,  laboured  with  his 
customary  ardour  towards  the  welfare  of  the  new  colony. 
Domestic  animals  and  birds,  agricultural  implements 
and  seeds  were  shipped  to  Madeira,  and  the  harvests 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Sugar  cane,  obtained  from 
Sicily,  was  planted  ;  the  vine  followed,  and  flourished. 
Churches  and  convents  were  founded  at  Funchal,  and 
houses  began  to  dot  the  shore  of  the  bay. 

Zargo,  a  wise  ruler,  watched  closely  the  budding  of 
this  young  colonial  plant.  After  a  while  it  became 
evident  to  him  that,  though  it  was  daily  waxing  stronger, 
the  want  of  a  certain  element  bade  fair  to  mar  its 
perfect  growth.  The  slaves  were  there,  and  the  criminals 
and  refugee  freemen  as  well,  but  between  these  and  the 
rulers  was  no  social  stratum  to  bridge  the  wide  gap. 
An  aristocracy  was  required  to  influence  and  lead  the 
ignorant  and  uncouth  masses.  When  the  situation  was 
made  clear  to  the  court  at  Lisbon  a  happy  issue  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  conceived.  Zargo  had  three  sons — 
and  four  daughters.  Four  young  noblemen  were  sent 
forthwith  across  the  sea  to  Madeira,  and,  each  taking  in 
marriage  one  of  the  governor's  daughters,  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  island.  Stirred  by 
their  example,  a  shoal  of  highly  respectable  and  desir- 
able folk  left  Lisbon  to  set  their  faces  to  the  South  West. 
Representatives  of  the  noble  families  of  Menezes, 
Perestrello,  Freitas,  Mendonga,  Pinto,  Barros,  Betten- 
court,  Cunha,  Sousa,  Silva,  and  numerous  others,  for- 
sook their  vineyards  and  ohve  groves  for  the  new  land. 
Officials  came  too,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
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number  of  these  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements 
was  as  great  then  as  now.  Amongst  the  emigrants,  too, 
were  foreigners,  the  Drummonds,  and  many  others 
besides,  in  addition  to  a  soUd  company  of  merchants. 
Madeira  was  on  its  legs  now,  and  walking  fast. 

With  the  island  in  this  comfortable  state,  one  may 
conclude  that  part  of  its  history  that  has  Zargo  for  its 
central  figure.  According  to  Fructuoso,  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  great  wisdom.  He  continued  his  duties  even  when 
overtaken  by  an  exceptional  weight  of  years.  In  the 
end  he  was  wont  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  to 
rest  in  the  sunshine,  where  he  maintained  his  old  age, 
governing  admirably  and  with  great  justice. 

Shortly  before  he  entered  the  grave,  he  was  destined 
to  stand  forth  once  again  a  masterly  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  War  having  broken  out  afresh  between 
Portugal  and  Spain,  an  imposing  Spanish  fleet  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Funchal  with  the  intention  of 
ravaging  the  island.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  the 
ancient  Zargo  the  fire  came  back  to  his  worn  out  veins. 
He  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  lifted  upon  a  horse  and 
led  down  to  the  sea  shore.  There,  erect  upon  his  steed, 
sat  the  ancient  governor,  surrounded  by  his  devoted 
adherents.  And  so  great  was  his  fame  that  when  those 
in  the  hostile  ships  understood  who  it  was  that  faced 
them  on  the  shore  they  forbore  from  disembarking,  and 
sailed  away,  leaving  the  island  in  peace.  Shortly  after 
this  "  his  first-born  son  being  now  of  an  age  to  govern 
the  island,  it  pleased  God  to  take  Zargo  in  his  very  old 
age,  he  having  governed  for  forty  years."  Joao  Gon- 
ial ves  da  Camara,  his  eldest  son,  inherited  his  estate, 
and  succeeded  him  worthily. 


CHAPTER   II 

SOME     GOVERNORS     OF     MADEIRA — DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE 
ISLAND — MATTERS    OF    WAYS    AND    MEANS — SOME    CUS- 
TOMS   OF    THE    ANCIENT    KNIGHTS — ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN   PEACE   AND   WAR 

During  Zargo's  term  of  governorship  occurred  the  great 
fire  that  transformed  almost  the  entire  southern  face  of 
the  island.  Whether  lit  in  the  first  place  by  accident  or 
design  is  doubtful,  but  the  conflagration  is  said  to  have 
endured  for  seven  years.  It  is  even  related  that  on 
many  occasions  during  that  period  the  smoke  from  this, 
when  driven  by  a  northerly  wind,  became  so  insupport- 
able that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  put  out  to  sea 
in  boats  until  the  direction  of  the  breeze  changed. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the 
fire  witnessed  bare  mountain  sides  in  place  of  the  rolling 
forests  that  had  previously  covered  them. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  once  more,  this  time  with  the  more  profitable 
vegetation  of  the  vine  and  sugar  cane.  In  a  remarkably 
short  while  the  island  grew  rich.  With  its  wealth  and 
its  ever  increasing  population  the  spot  rapidly  became 
an  important  one,  and  the  honour  of  its  governorship 
no  mean  affair.  These  early  governors,  moreover,  held 
power  and  privileges  that  were  all  but  regal.  An  appeal 
from  their  decisions  to  the  King  of  Portugal  was  only 
possible  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  In  all  other  matters 
their  ruling  was  absolute.  These  governorships  were 
held  in  an  unbroken  line  by  Zargo's  descendants  prac- 
tically until  the  Spanish  annexation  of  1580.  After 
Zargo's  son  Joao  Gonial ves  da  Camara  came  Simao 
Gonial ves  da  Camara,  who  was  followed  by  a  second 
Joao  Gongalves  da  Camara.  After  him  came  another 
Simao  Gon9alves  da  Camara,  who  was  created  Count  of 
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Villa  Nova  da  Calheta.  The  last  ruler  of  the  Hne  was 
the  third  Joao  Gon9alves  da  Camara,  second  Count  of 
Villa  Nova  da  Calheta.  The  family,  though  im- 
poverished in  nomenclature,  having  only  five  names 
to  divide  between  the  five  latter  governors,  distin- 
guished itself  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are 
referred  to  later. 

Progress  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  rapid,  and  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  island  during  that 
period  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  later  one.  In 
1461  irrigation  had  already  been  commenced,  and  the 
first  tentacles  of  the  subsequent  great  network  of  canals 
were  already  creeping  across  the  mountains.  Owing  to 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  the  engineering  of  the 
beneficent  streams  was  difficult.  Errors  in  calculation 
were  frequently  made,  mistakes  that  were  not  dis- 
covered until  the  water  itself,  when  once  set  flowing, 
demonstrated  by  the  cessation  of  its  current  its  inability 
to  run  uphill.  The  actual  labour  involved,  moreover, 
was  strenuous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  frequently 
necessary  to  carve  the  channels  out  of  the  rocky  face  of 
sheer  precipices,  and  many  hundreds  of  workers  met 
with  their  death  in  the  attempt,  although  they  were 
suspended  by  ropes  from  above  **  just  as  though  they 
might  have  been  gathering  orchilla  weed."  But  year  by 
year  the  streams  grew  in  number,  and  the  lands  5delded 
more  and  more  abundantly  in  response  to  their  re- 
freshment. By  the  year  151 5  an  imposing  system  of 
the  "  levadas  "  was  already  in  working  order,  and  orders 
were  given  to  distribute  the  waters  generally,  but  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  those  persons  who  possessed 
sugar  cane  plantations,  vineyards,  and  mills. 

These  improvements  were  naturally  of  great  benefit 
to  the  landholders  of  the  island,  and  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  riches  that  ensued  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  land  had 
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remained  parcelled  out  in  its  original  allotments.  The 
owner  of  each  estate  had  been  wont  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  his  possessions,  superintending  the  husbandry  that 
was  carried  on  by  his  negro  and  Moorish  slaves,  and  by 
the  free  colonists.  But  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  change  was  noticeable  in  the  habits  of  the 
"  donatarios  " — landholders.  Their  coffers  were  full, 
and  their  ambition  had  mounted  with  the  swelling  of 
the  coin.  The  humdrum  country  life  with  its  daily 
routine  of  supervision  grew  irksome.  Remembering 
that  they  were  proud  nobles,  they  determined  to  live 
the  part  in  adequate  fashion. 

One  by  one  these  favoured  persons  withdrew  from 
their  estates.  They  set  up  large  establishments  in  the 
town,  where  they  lived  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
that  their  minds  could  conceive.  In  the  meanwhile 
they  doled  out  their  lands  to  the  colonists,  sharing  with 
their  tenants  the  proceeds  of  the  agriculture.  In  the 
end,  one  is  told,  both  proprietor  and  farmer  became 
impoverished,  and  when  the  ill-success  continued 
bitter  strife  became  frequent  and  general  between 
the  two  classes.  This  state  of  affairs,  by  the  way,  is 
attributed  by  some  to  the  system  of  colonisation  itself — 
with  what  sound  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  true 
cause  of  the  depression  at  that  period  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  rise  of  other  sugar-growing  countries  whose 
competition  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  Madeira 
industry. 

In  any  case  the  result  was  disastrous  for  the  original 
"  Madeirense."  Foreign  merchants  were  arriving  now 
in  considerable  numbers,  and,  being  keen  men  of  affairs, 
grasped  the  opportunity  of  intervention  that  offered 
itself  so  temptingly.  Utilising  to  their  own  benefit  the 
disputes  that  prevailed  between  the  two  native  classes, 
they  employed  judicious  means  of  usury  against  both 
sides,  and  in  the  end  obtained  a  control  over  the  island 
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industries  that  never  again  reverted  entirely  to  the 
"  Madeirense."  In  connection  with  these  events, 
however,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of  the 
ancient  Portuguese  historians  to  accentuate  the  com- 
mercial voracity  of  the  foreign  merchants,  and  to 
minimise  the  extravagance  and  lordly  indifference  of 
the  native  proprietors. 

That  the  aristocracy  of  the  island  was  wont  to  carry 
out  matters  with  a  lavish  hand  is  instanced  by  the 
following.  In  the  year  15 16  the  governor  Simao 
Gongalves  da  Camara,  whose  son  had  been  made  a 
bishop  in  Rome,  considered  the  moment  a  fitting  one  to 
send  a  present  to  the  Pope.  A  magnificent  horse  and  a 
richly  attired  slave  were  amongst  the  numerous  gifts 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  But  the  most  notable  of  all 
were  some  extraordinary  conceits  made  from  the 
confectionary  for  which  Madeira  has  always  been  so 
famed.  A  model  of  the  papal  palace  was  constructed  in 
sugar  with  marvellous  ingenuity.  This  was  altogether 
surpassed,  however,  by  a  collection  of  life-size  statues 
of  sweetstuff  which  perfectly  represented  each  cardinal 
in  Rome.  These  were  gilded  in  parts,  "  which  gave  to 
them  great  beauty."  Carefully  packed  in  cotton,  they 
were  sent  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  presents.  One 
is  not  surprised  to  read  that  the  pope  was  much 
pleased  at  the  arrival  of  these  elaborate  gifts — as 
much  so  that  he  rendered  Simao  Gonial ves  do 
Camara  much  honour,  and  sent  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  prospects  of  his  son. 

The  feasting  and  the  various  entertainments,  more- 
over, had  attained  to  a  sumptuous  standard.  Gold  and 
silver  plate  replaced  the  more  humble  implements  of 
early  colonisation  ;  the  gardens  had  been  embellished, 
and  the  number  of  retainers  and  slaves  had  greatly 
increased.  It  was  under  the  hands  of  these  latter, 
whether  black  or  brown,  that  the  source  of  the  new 
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wealth  sprouted  from  the  ground.  The  disciphne  meted 
out  to  these  unfortunate  beings  was  evidently  severe. 
In  1505,  for  instance,  the  land-owners  received  letters 
patent  empowering  them  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  any  slave 
who  was  deemed  deserving  of  the  punishment. 

From  time  to  time  some  of  the  more  desperate  of 
these  bondmen  would  make  good  their  escape.  Taking 
to  the  mountains,  they  would  lurk  in  secret  places,  a 
danger  to  society  at  large.  Fructuoso  has  an  amusing 
tale  concerning  the  capture  of  one  of  these.  The  slave 
in  question  was  evidently  a  man  of  enterprise.  Once 
safe  in  the  mountains,  he  killed  a  number  of  sheep  and 
goats  for  his  food,  and  subsequently  clothed  himself  in 
the  skins  of  the  animals.  So  strange  was  his  appearance 
in  this  garb  that  the  travellers  who  chanced  to  obtain  a 
ghmpse  of  him  grew  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  fled 
forthwith.  The  outcast,  becoming  aware  of  this, 
determined  to  improve  the  occasion.  By  various 
devices  he  heightened  the  grotesqueness  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  pounced  upon  any  solitary  wayfarer  who 
happened  to  pass  his  way.  These,  terror-stricken,  he 
robbed  with  impunity.  After  a  while  his  task  was 
rendered  yet  easier  by  the  report  that  spread  about  him 
far  and  wide.  In  Madeira  at  that  period  any  doubtful 
happening,  if  disconcerting,  was  credited  to  the  devil 
without  further  ado.  The  escaped  slave,  stamped  as  a 
devil,  found  the  reputation  a  profitable  one. 

Unfortunately  for  the  refugee,  the  news  of  this  came 
to  the  ears  of  Marcos  de  Braga,  and  Marcos  de  Braga 
was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  A  nobleman  of  im- 
mense strength,  he  was  famed  for  many  and  wonderful 
feats.  Bent  on  ascertaining  who  this  mysterious 
creature  really  might  be,  he  made  his  way  to  the  spot 
where  the  slave  had  last  been  seen.  Sure  enough,  the 
man  darted  out,  advancing  towards  him  with  great 
leaps.     Both  his  aspect  and  the  wild  cries  he  uttered 
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were  terrifying.  But  Marcos  de  Braga  stood  firm,  and 
when  the  man  had  come  sufficiently  near  he  ended  the 
performance  abruptly  by  knocking  him  to  the  ground 
with  great  force.  After  which  he  stripped  the  horrifying 
skins  from  him,  and  led  him  back  to  his  estate.  There, 
judging  a  further  lesson  desirable,  he  yoked  the  slave 
together  with  an  ox,  and  drove  the  curiously  assorted 
pair  himself.  With  a  broad  stroke  of  humour  he  added 
a  touch  of  realism  to  the  proceedings.  Pricking  the 
animal  and  the  slave  alternately  with  his  goad,  he 
would  first  call  "  Onwards,  ox !  "  then  "  Onwards 
devil !  "  He  kept  the  man  at  this  task  for  several  days, 
and  then,  having  caused  him  to  be  soundly  chastised, 
he  sent  him  back  with  a  polite  message  to  his  former 
owner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Madeira  the  sole  interest  that  the  unfortunate  slaves 
evoked  was  of  the  punitive  order.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  their  lot  commenced  to  be  im- 
proved. Evidence  of  a  more  philanthropic  spirit  is 
contained  in  a  law  passed  in  1578  to  permit  the  marriage 
of  slaves,  "  since  so  many  of  them  were  continually 
living  in  sin." 

Of  Marcos  de  Braga,  the  capturer  of  the  rebel  bond- 
man, many  stories  are  told.  He  is  said  to  have  wrestled 
single-handed  with  a  bull,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged 
struggle,  to  have  flung  the  animal  to  the  ground.  At 
that  time,  relates  Fructuoso,  there  were  many  like  him 
in  the  island,  strong,  brave,  and  courteous  withal. 
Antonio  de  Carvalhal  is  quoted  in  especial  as  another 
strong  and  knightly  man.  So  powerful  was  he  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  ride  about  the  mountains  with 
neither  girth  nor  crupper,  keeping  his  saddle  in  place  by 
means  of  his  feet — a  proceeding  that  savours  of  wasted 
energy.  He,  too,  performed  many  feats,  vanquishing 
bulls  after  the  manner  of  Marcos  de  Braga  amongst  the 
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rest.  One  day,  in  an  unusually  mild  mood,  he  ordered 
half  a  dozen  head  of  poultry  of  a  good  strain  for  breeding 
purposes.  But  the  aspect  of  the  specimens  that  were 
brought  him  turned  his  thoughts  from  this  peaceful 
occupation.  Taking  them  all  six  by  the  neck  in  one 
hand — a  far  more  difficult  accomplishment  than  might 
be  imagined — he  flung  them  back  to  the  salesman,  and 
concluded  the  business  abruptly.  On  one  occasion,  too, 
he  broke  fragments  from  a  tomb  of  hard  stone,  and 
distributed  them  as  souvenirs  amongst  his  friends. 
There  are  many  of  his  imitators  in  this  latter  perform- 
ance still  extant,  though  they  work  with  the  chisel,  and 
entirely  fail  to  obtain  knightly  honour  by  the  proceed- 
ing. Indeed,  the  majority  of  de  Carvalhal's  feats  savour 
of  bravado  or  of  the  circus  ring.  Once,  however,  he 
came  within  an  ace  of  serving  his  country.  The  popu- 
lace had  gathered  together  to  resist  the  landing  of 
some  French  privateers  whose  vessels  had  anchored 
off  Machico.  When  his  comrades  noticed  that 
Antonio  de  Carvalhal  was  in  their  midst  they  were 
said  to  have  been  more  encouraged  than  by  the 
presence  of  even  an  army  of  many  thousand  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  privateers  desired  nothing  be- 
yond water  for  some  Portuguese  captives  on  board  their 
vessels,  a  request  difficult  to  refuse.  Having  obtained 
this,  they  sailed  away ;  but  the  good  people  of  Machico 
were  convinced  that  their  departure  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  sturdy  knight  amongst  the  defenders. 

One  name,  however,  shines  with  a  far  greater  light 
from  out  of  the  early  annals  of  Madeira.  Columbus 
himself  lived  for  a  while  in  Porto  Santo,  and,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  the  first  governor, 
he  came  subsequently  to  reside  in  Funchal,  where  his 
house  was  still  shown  until  comparatively  recent  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  at  that  period  he  earned 
his  living  by  the  making  of  charts. 
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Of  the  natives  of  Madeira,  there  were  many  who 
earned  for  themselves  very  genuine  glory  in  battle. 
The  small  island,  imbued  with  the  ambitious  fever  of 
the  mother  country,  sent  warlike  expeditions  to  the 
uttermost  corners  of  the  then  known  world.  In  their 
struggles  with  the  Moors  the  islanders  were  especially 
zealous.  Joao  Gon9alves  da  Camara,  third  of  the  name 
and  fourth  governor,  distinguished  himself  especially, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  capture  of  Azamor. 
The  history  of  the  expedition  is  worth  relating. 

Joao  Gon^alves  da  Camara,  according  to  the  his- 
torians, was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished 
knights  of  his  time.  Desiring  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
land  of  the  infidel,  he  raised  a  force  in  Madeira  of  two 
hundred  horsemen  and  six  hundred  infantry.  These  he 
embarked  in  twenty  vessels,  and  they  left  the  island 
accompanied  by  a  caravel  filled  with  provisions. 
Arriving  safely  at  Lisbon  with  his  small  army,  he  went 
to  pay  homage  to  his  sovereign,  who  received  him  with 
much  gratification  and  honour. 

An  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Braganza  was  en 
the  eve  of  starting  for  Mazagan.  The  two  forces  joined 
hands,  and  in  due  time  the  combined  fleets  arrived  at 
their  destination  on  the  Moorish  coast.  Their  landing 
however,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Moors,  and 
for  a  time  the  issue  of  the  affair  appeared  doubtful. 
The  command  of  this  particularly  perilous  undertaking 
was  given  to  Joao  Gon9alves  da  Camara,  and  he  carried 
out  the  operation  with  brilliant  success.  In  a  short 
while  the  Portuguese  had  disembarked,  the  Moors  fleeing 
in  temporary  rout. 

Shortly  after  this  da  Camara  took  part  in  the  pitched 
battle  that  preceded  the  capture  of  Azamor.  Here  the 
Portuguese  charged  into  the  enemy  with  an  impetuosity 
that  nothing  could  withstand.  The  Moors  took  to 
flight,  and  the  Portuguese  swept  along  victoriously  at 
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their  heels.  Indeed,  in  such  reckless  fashion  did  the 
majority  continue  the  pursuit  that  presently  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and  the  situation  became 
fraught  with  imminent  peril.  The  victorious  force  had 
scattered  in  chase,  and  the  enemy,  perceiving  the  small- 
ness  of  the  entire  European  army,  began  to  rally  and  to 
attack  in  turn  the  isolated  bands  of  pursuers.  Da 
Camara,  however,  had  his  company  well  in  hand,  and 
he  again  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  rescuing  the 
wounded,  and  re-forming  the  other  companies,  he  him- 
self fighting  so  desperately  that  his  shield  was  filled 
with  arrows.  On  this  occasion  two  thousand  six 
hundred  Moors  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  wounded.  As  the  total  Portu- 
guese force  consisted  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  and  one 
thousand  infantry,  the  prowess  displayed  must  have 
been  considerable. 

Da  Camara's  adventures  in  company  with  his  island 
followers  did  not  end  here.  Flushed  with  victory,  the 
conquerors  determined  to  proceed  inland.  Da  Camara, 
with  his  two  hundred  horsemen  and  a  few  foot  soldiers, 
joined  an  expedition  that  penetrated  forty  leagues  from 
the  coast,  bearing  all  before  it  as  it  went.  Having  made 
his  way  far  in  advance  of  the  rest,  the  signal  of  recall 
failed  to  reach  him.  His  small  band,  isolated,  was 
surrounded  by  Moors  who,  making  certain  of  their  prey, 
attacked  furiously.  Many  of  the  Madeira  force  were 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  the  hands  of  Joao  Gomes, 
da  Camara's  squire,  were  nailed  by  two  arrows  to  the 
staff  of  the  standard  he  carried.  But  in  the  end  da 
Camara  cut  his  way  through,  brought  his  men  safely 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  succeeded  in  returning  to 
Azamor  before  any  of  the  other  companies  reached  the 
spot.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  foreign  wars  in 
which  the  small  island  in  the  Atlantic  took  part. 
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CHAPTER    III 

PROGRESS   OF    FUNCHAL — PESTILENCE    AND    CONFLAGRATION 

— SOME    RAIDERS   FROM   OVERSEA — MADEIRA   MILITIA — 

THE  SUMMIT  AND  WANING  OF  PORTUGAL'S  GLORY — 

A   LEGEND   OF   A   LOST   ISLAND 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  chapters  that  Madeira, 
once  discovered,  lost  little  time  in  building  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  history  in  the  outer  world  as  well 
as  within  the  very  small  area  of  its  own  shores.  During 
these  early  centuries,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  much  is 
related  by  contemporary  historians  that  contains  an 
odd  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact,  or  perhaps  more  accur- 
ately, a  superstructure  of  fiction  upon  a  solid  basis  of 
fact.  Yet,  as  these  compound  narratives  were  credited 
in  their  entirety  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
contain  a  certain  value  from  that  fact  alone.  The 
mental  tendency  of  the  age  may  be  judged  from  the 
fiction  ;  the  course  of  national  development  from  the 
fact.       ^  ^^ 

In  1508  Funchal  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
in  1514  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  At  the  latter's 
instigation  an  official  was  appointed  who  should  act  as 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  duties  of  this  official 
seem  to  have  covered  a  large  scope — ranging  from  the 
ethics  of  agriculture  and  seed-planting  to  those  of 
general  literature.  But  the  minister,  Joao  Rodrigues 
Borio,  appears  to  have  been  an  "  all  round  "  man,  cap- 
able of  all  this  and  more — even  of  the  feat  of  ghost  lay- 
ing. Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Madeira  the  convent  at 
Funchal  became  haunted  to  an  extent  that  deprived  the 
nuns  of  all  sleep  at  night.    Joao  Rodrigues  Borio,  Host 
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in  hand,  went  boldly  forth  to  meet  the  apparition. 
When  he  returned,  he  gave  various  orders.  The  body 
of  a  virtuous  man  was  disinterred  from  its  grave  near 
by,  and  buried  afresh  in  the  midst  of  some  vineyards 
with  a  cross  above  it.  After  that  came  peace  to  the 
convent.  Fructuoso  is  of  opinion  that  the  Devil  had 
borrowed  the  dead  man's  body  in  order  to  vex  him,  as 
in  life  he  had  been  righteous.  He  also  hints  at  some 
mysterious  and  terrible  ceremonies  that  were  carried  on 
in  connection  with  this — but  prefers  to  say  nothing 
about  them. 

To  continue  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1523  the 
plague  visited  Madeira,  and  there  was  great  tribulation 
throughout  the  city.  The  crude  arts  of  the  leeches 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  it  was  decided  to  invoke  higher 
aid.  The  bishop,  clergy,  and  populace  assembled  in 
order  to  choose  upon  a  saint  whom  they  could  especially 
honour.  They  drew  lots  between  the  twelve  Apostles, 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  lot  fell  to  St.  James  the  lesser,  who  was  immediately 
proclaimed  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  city,  and  the  church 
of  the  Socorro  was  dedicated  to  him.  On  this  occasion, 
it  is  said,  the  protection  of  the  saint  was  immediately 
evident.  But  in  1538  when  a  terrible  visitation  of  plague 
ravaged  the  city,  aid  was  longer  in  coming.  At  length 
the  officer  of  health  went,  accompanied  by  a  great  pro- 
cession, to  the  church  of  the  Socorro.  Advancing  to  the 
altar,  he  spoke  out  boldly  :  "  Lord,  I  have  guarded  this 
city  as  best  I  could.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  In  this 
place  you  have  power.  Take,  then,  my  wand  of 
office !  "  With  these  words  he  placed  his  wand  upon 
the  altar  steps,  and  from  that  moment  the  sick  com- 
menced to  heal.  From  which  it  became  an  annual 
custom  to  place  the  wand  of  office  on  a  certain  day  upon 
the  altar  steps  of  that  church. 

Pestilence,  however,  was  not  the  sole  evil  from  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  Madeira  were  wont  to  suffer.  Both 
flood  and  fire  played  havoc  with  the  spot  from  time  to 
time.  In  Funchal  especially,  ere  the  construction  of 
those  lofty  stone  walls  that  now  guard  the  river  banks, 
the  undue  swelling  of  the  mountain  torrents  meant 
catastrophe,  and  the  wild  sweeping  downwards  of  men, 
houses,  and  furniture  towards^  the  sea.  Those  periods, 
too,  when  the  Leste  prevails — that  hot  and  extremely 
dry  wind  that  blows  over  the  ocean  from  Africa — have 
always  been  fruitful  in  conflagrations.  A  great  fire  of 
the  kind  occurred  in  Funchal  on  the  26th  July,  1593. 
No  fewer  than  150  houses  and  stores  were  burned  to  the 
ground  ere  it  ceased.  At  the  same  time  the  vineyards 
and  crops  were  parched  to  destruction  by  the  arid  wind 
itself,  and  the  combined  calamity  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  island  for  a  while. 

Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  Madeira  flourished 
in  the  main.  But  so  rapidly  did  the  population  of  the 
island  increase  that  ere  long  the  number  of  inhabitants 
exceeded  the  resources  of  the  small  country.  A  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  larger  Portuguese  colonies  set  in  that 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  proceeding  was  regarded 
b^^  the  authorities  in  Lisbon  as  a  wise  one,  and,  indeed, 
did  the  flow  of  emigrants  show  signs  of  an  undue  slug- 
gishness, a  strong  hint  was  wont  to  be  given  that  it 
should  bestir  itself  once  again.  Thus  in  1676  a  royal 
decree  ordered  the  transportation  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  families  from  Madeira  to  Brazil. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  early  history  of  Madeira 
without  remarking  how  sorely  the  island,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Portuguese  mercantile  fleet,  was  harried  by  free- 
booters of  various  nationalities.  From  the  Portuguese 
historians  one  hears  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
and  in  all  probability  there  is  not  much  to  tell.  The 
explanation  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  forbearance 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
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early  sixteenth  century  their  fleets,  carrying  the 
wealthiest  merchandise  of  all,  offered  the  most  tempting 
booty  to  those  who  preyed  upon  the  high  seas. 

French  corsairs  in  especial  took  to  plundering  these 
heavily  laden  merchantmen  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
along  the  whole  ocean  from  India  to  Brazil.  Indeed,  with 
such  zest  did  they  carry  out  their  depredations  that  in 
1 53 1  King  John  III  roused  himself  to  serious  action  in 
the  matter.  It  was  obvious  that  this  one-sided  traffic 
was  discouraged  by  his  brother  sovereign,  Frangois  I  of 
France  in  too  benevolent  a  manner.  Portugal,  there- 
fore, protesting,  made  it  a  condition  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  should 
depend  on  the  cessation  of  the  raids.  At  which  one 
imagines  the  licentious  French  monarch  tongue  in 
cheek  ;  at  all  events  no  abatement  of  the  plundering 
ensued. 

The  island  of  Madeira  suffered  in  common  with  the 
rest.  A  detailed  account  is  given  in  a  later  chapter  of 
the  most  momentous  of  these  raids  ;  but  this  was  by 
no  means  the  only  occasion  on  which  hostile  vessels 
approached  with  sinister  intent.  The  Moors  and  Turks 
had  been  the  first  to  take  a  hand  in  the  profitable  game  ; 
but  afterwards  came  more  formidable  and  modern 
fleets.  Sometimes  the  island  folk  were  prepared  to 
receive  their  unwelcome  visitors  ;  at  others  they  were 
caught  napping,  and  the  result  was  havoc,  ruin,  and 
blood. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  hostile  fleets 
arrived  during  the  governorship  of  Simao  Gongalves 
da  Camara,  when  seven  great  galleons,  fresh  from  the 
sack  of  Las  Palmas,  sailed  majestically  into  the  Bay 
of  Funchal.  With  a  less  determined  man  than  the 
governor  in  charge,  the  flames  might  soon  have  been 
rising  from  the  town  that  lay  between  the  blue  of  the 
ocean  and  the  green  and  purple  background  of  the  moun- 
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tains.  But  da  Camara  was  prompt  in  his  measures. 
He  filled  the  ships  that  already  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay 
with  Portuguese  fighters,  and  caused  the  folk  to  muster 
strongly  upon  the  shore.  After  which  he  dared  the 
French  captain  to  attack.  The  leader  of  the  corsairs, 
remarking  the  preparations  made  to  receive  him,  sent 
a  courteous  message  in  return,  suggesting  a  truce,  and 
requesting  permission  to  land  some  of  his  men  in  order 
that  they  might  purchase  provisions.  A  number  of  them 
disembarked  accordingly,  and,  doubtless  much  against 
their  inclination,  paid  good  money  for  the  stores  they 
bought,  while  da  Camara  and  his  armed  force  stood 
watchfully  by.  Then  they  sailed  away,  and  left  the 
town  in  peace. 

The  armed  force  of  Madeira  in  those  days,  such  as  it 
was,  undoubtedly  stood  at  a  disadvantage  in  these 
sudden  raids  on  the  part  of  trained  and  more  or  less 
disciplined  freebooters.  The  island  fighting  men,  for 
their  part,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  retainers  and  followers 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Although  accustomed  to 
distinguish  themselves  not  a  little  in  the  wars  abroad, 
their  valour  was  aided  then  by  the  special  training 
they  had  received  in  preparation  for  the  event.  On 
their  return  from  these  expeditions,  the  companies 
would  disperse  to  their  homes,  and  all  organisation 
would  cease.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  sudden  invasion, 
there  was  a  confusion  of  volunteers  and  willing  defenders 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  capable  leader,  it  was  impossible 
to  extricate  until  the  enemy  had  struck  his  blow.  After 
1580  a  Spanish  standing  army  was  kept  in  the  island 
for  garrison  purposes,  and  in  1640,  when  the  Portuguese 
once  more  came  into  their  own,  the  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  them,  and  a  more  modern  system  of  militia  was 
brought  into  being. 

Having  advanced  so  far,  one  has  only  to  go  forward 
a  score  more  years  in  order  to  come  to  the  time  when 
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Madeira  all  but  became  an  English  colony.  Negotiations 
concerning  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  to 
King  Charles  II  of  England  were  in  full  progress  then. 
The  hitches  were  many,  however,  for  the  Enghsh  terms 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  unexacting  !  But  the  Queen 
Mother  of  Portugal  was  bent  upon  the  match  almost  at 
any  cost.  Notwithstanding  the  great  cession  of  territory 
and  the  important  privileges  already  offered,  she  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  yet  more  in  order  to  see  her 
daughter  safely  upon  the  English  throne.  Madeira  was 
one  of  the  lands  she  had  in  mind  to  throw  in  as  a  final 
sop  to  the  doubting  Stuart.  Hard  cash,  however, 
eventually  took  its  place,  and  the  island  remained 
Portuguese.  So  far  as  the  unfortunate  Catherine  her- 
self is  concerned,  Portugal  might  have  retained  its 
lands,  and  she  her  happiness,  had  the  negotiations  been 
less  eagerly  pressed. 

Portugal,  however,  was  not  unnaturally  anxious  for 
an  alliance  with  a  powerful  Northern  nation,  the  effects 
of  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  consolidate  and  renew 
the  energies  of  the  land.  With  the  passing  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  country  had 
commenced  to  decline  with  a  strange  rapidity,  and 
Madeira,  in  a  lesser  degree,  had  followed  the  example 
of  the  mother  country.  Of  the  principal  causes — 
whether  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  estabhshment  of  the  inquisition,  or  in 
more  commercial  vicissitudes — there  is  no  space  to 
speak  in  these  chance  notes.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  died  out,  and  colonising  languished. 

Yet  there  remained  some  who,  if  they  could  not 
discover  new  countries  in  reality,  cultivated  an  imagina- 
tion broader  than  any  natural  horizon.  The  following 
is  a  free  translation  of  an  attestation  made  in  Lisbon 
by  some  friars  in  as  advanced  a  period  as  1639.  The 
story  has  some  connection  with  the  present  matter  in 
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that  the  island  spoken  of — had  it  existed — must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madeira. 

The  Friars  in  question,  bound  for  Lisbon,  left  Maran- 
hao  in  the  ship  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha,  of  which  the 
master  was  a  certain  Antonio  de  Sousa.  Shortly  after 
they  had  left  a  violent  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  vessel 
was  buffetted  helplessly  to  and  fro  for  sixteen  days. 
On  the  30th  July,  1639,  the  storm  abated,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  an 
island.  At  first  this  was  taken  to  be  Madeira  ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  captain  and  crew  that  this 
was  a  spot  upon  which  they  had  never  before  cast  eyes. 
The  friars,  desiring  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  this  strange 
spot,  obtained  permission  to  land,  although  the  captain 
warned  them  that  if  they  failed  to  return  within  three 
days  he  would  continue  his  voyage  without  them. 
Once  ashore,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
wild  and  very  grand  scenery.  Then,  as  they  proceeded 
onwards,  they  found  to  their  amazement  that  they 
were  entering  a  cultivated  district.  Presently  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  palace  of  ancient  appearance  that 
was  built  in  circular  form,  enclosing  a  garden 
filled  with  beautiful  flowers.  High  above  the  build- 
ing was  reared  a  tower  that  held  a  lantern,  the 
powerful  light  of  which  was  visible  for  a  distance 
of  a  couple  of  leagues. 

As  the  friars  gazed  on  the  spectacle  in  wonder  seven 
men,  of  fair  complexions,  emerged  from  the  palace. 
Clothed  in  garments  of  ancient  days,  they  were  tall  and 
heavily  bearded.  They  spoke  a  species  of  Portuguese, 
moreover,  which  was  easily  understood  by  the  new- 
comers. They  asked  many  questions,  and  stated  their 
conviction  that  the  Portuguese  were  the  chosen  nation 
of  all  on  earth.  After  the  visitors  had  explained  the 
manner  of  their  arrival  they  were  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  one  who  was  the  governor,  or  king,  of  the 
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place,  a  venerable  man  of  striking  appearance,  known 
as  the  Majestic  Ancient. 

The  Majestic  Ancient  led  the  visitors  to  a  great  hall, 
and  showed  them  some  very  large  paintings  displayed 
there.  One  of  these  depicted  a  battlefield.  On  one  side 
was  a  noble  army,  fighting  strenuously,  but  disorgan- 
ised and  on  the  point  of  being  conquered.  On  the  other 
was  a  multitude  of  fighters  of  Moorish  appearance,  who 
came  storming  in  victorious  hordes  to  the  attack. 
Another  scene  showed  a  number  of  men,  obviously 
Portuguese,  who  were  embarking  in  ships,  some  of 
which  were  already  sailing  away  towards  some  un- 
known sea.  In  a  second  hall  were  the  statues  of  a  long 
line  of  kings,  whose  features  unmistakably  marked  them 
ancestors  of  the  Majestic  Ancient.  In  addition  to  these 
were  more  pictures,  representing  Portuguese  victories, 
and  scenes  and  towns  in  Portugal. 

Wending  their  way  out  into  the  flower  garden,  they 
found  in  the  midst  of  it  a  strange  shrine,  the  door  of 
which  was  guarded  by  two  lions.  None  dared  enter 
here  unless  in  the  company  of  the  Majestic  Ancient, 
who,  for  his  part,  passed  in  and  out  as  though  the 
terrible  guardians  had  no  existence.  Within  the  shrine 
was  a  superb  altar,  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  one 
hand  she  held  the  child  Jesus,  while  with  the  other  she 
grasped  a  sword  that  she  offered  with  outstretched  arm. 

There  was  a  city  near  by  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
no  sign  of  either  monk  or  priest  was  evident.  A  long 
description  of  this  follows — of  its  streets,  squares, 
rivers,  of  the  fountains  that  bore  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  inhabitants — woefully  scarce  in  number — 
that  were  found  within  it.  In  the  end,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  these  island  dwellers,  they  returned  to  their 
ship,  and  a  day's  sail  brought  them  in  safety  to  Madeira. 

The  document  closes  thus  :  "  All  this  we  swear  in 
verba  sacerdotis,  and  we  confirm  it  with  the  truth  that, 
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as  friars,  we  are  obliged  to  speak."  This  is  followed  by 
the  signatures,  Fr.  Jose  de  Jesus  and  Fr.  Francisco  dos 
Martyres. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  these  worthy  men 
saw  visions  in  the  solid  and  well-known  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  or  whether  excessive  mal  de  mer  brought  all  this 
about  in  the  tiny  cabin  of  their  tossing  ship. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   MATRIMONIES   OF   ANTONIO   GON^ALVES   DA   CAMARA, 
ACCORDING  TO  GASPAR  FRUCTUOSO 

In  the  year  1531  Antonio  Gon9alves  da  Camara  was  of 
an  age  to  marry.  Famed  as  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
the  Madeira  nobles  of  that  time,  his  establishment  and 
retinue  were  both  unusually  imposing,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  garments,  none  could  rival  the  rich  stuffs  and 
embroideries  that  he  wore.  To  the  gentle  maidens  of 
the  island  he  represented  matrimonial  possibilities  of 
the  highest  order.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
already  made  certain  plans  to  that  end. 

The  estate  that  bordered  his  own  in  the  country  was 
the  property  of  a  young  widow,  the  lady  Izabel  de 
Abreu.  Her  deceased  husband  was  a  son  of  Simao 
Gon^alves,  the  former  governor  of  Madeira,  and,  as  she 
was  now  in  possession  of  his,  as  well  as  of  her  own 
private  fortune,  the  lady  was  now  a  person  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Antonio  Gon9alves  da  Camara  fell  to 
admiring  both  the  fine  estate  that  lay  beside  his,  and  the 
attractive  features  and  form  of  its  owner.  It  became 
his  ardent  desire  to  join  both  places  in  the  local  equival- 
ent of  a  ring  fence. 

Da  Camara  must  have  been  of  an  impetuous  nature, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  idea  entered  into  his  head  than  he 
formulated  a  scheme  for  its  furtherance.  One  day  he 
bribed  the  young  widow's  confidential  maid  to  leave 
the  windows  of  her  lady's  room  open.  This  having  been 
achieved,  he — no  leisurely  lover — entered  at  midnight. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  mistress  of  the  house  suffered 
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no  little  alarm.  Da  Camara  began  to  speak  ;  but  ere 
he  had  time  to  explain  his  views  fully,  the  Lady  Izabel, 
who  was  both  virtuous  and  discreet,  sprang  away  from 
him  ill  protest.  From  a  safe  distance  she  temporised, 
urging  that  it  was  best  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
custom,  and,  as  she  admitted  that  his  suit  was  not 
disagreeable  to  her,  if  he  would  go  away,  and  return  on 
the  morrow  with  the  necessary  license  from  Rome,  she 
would  then  become  his  wife.  Da  Camara  was  well 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  after  the  exchange 
of  some  purely  platonic  courtesies,  he  departed,  filled 
with  great  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  immediate 
future. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  an  extraordinary  bustle 
throughout  da  Camara's  establishment.  The  finest 
cloaks  and  garments  were  got  out ;  harness  was  rubbed, 
and  horses  were  groomed.  It  was  the  day  of  his  life, 
and  he  intended  to  mark  it  in  the  magnificent  manner 
for  which  he  was  famed.  When  all  was  prepared  he  set 
out,  with  no  less  than  fifty  perfectly  appointed  horse- 
men at  his  back. 

The  expedition  had  a  very  different  ending  to  that 
which  had  been  anticipated.  As  is  the  way  of  the 
world,  smiles  turned  to  black  anger  in  a  moment. 
Arrived  at  the  lady's  house,  they  found  doors  fastened 
and  bolts  drawn.  Hammerings  and  hangings  served 
merely  to  elicit  an  unfriendly  response.  The  lady  sent 
word  that  she  wished  to  see  no  more  of  her  admirer. 
Her  armed  household,  moreover,  was  mustered  within, 
fully  prepared  to  hold  the  place  against  all  intruders. 
Her  behaviour  on  the  previous  night,  it  appeared,  had 
been  nothing  beyond  a  ruse. 

Affronted  and  sore,  the  jilted  lover  wended  his  way 
homewards.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  insult  rankle  in 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  endure  to  remain  in  the 
island.    He  sailed  for  Lisbon,  and  endeavoured  to  forget 
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his  sorrow  in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital.  The  lady 
Izabel,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  her  life  in  as 
equable  a  fashion  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

After  some  years  da  Camara  wended  his  steps  once 
more  to  his  estate  in  Madeira.  His  return  did  not 
apparently  disturb  the  Lady  Izabel  in  the  least,  and  she 
went  abroad  with  a  royal  disdain  of  her  rejected  lover's 
presence.  But,  whatever  her  real  state  of  mind  may 
have  been,  Antonio  Gongalves  da  Camara,  for  one,  had 
not  forgotten.  He  caused  her  comings  and  goings  to  be 
closely  watched.  Then  came  his  turn  to  strike.  One 
day  as  the  young  widow  was  travelling  in  her  litter  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  lands,  he  pounced  out  upoa 
her  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  armed  men,  and 
bore  her  off  in  triumph  to  his  mansion.  After  which, 
realising  what  was  likely  to  follow,  he  lost  no  time  in 
putting  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence.  Here  we  leave 
him  for  the  moment,  busily  occupied  both  with  love  and 
the  prospect  of  war. 

It  was  not  long  ere  word  of  the  abduction  went  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Madeira.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  Lady  Izabel,  enraged,  gathered  together 
in  haste  to  take  council  of  vengeance.  Proceeding  in  a. 
body  to  Funchal,  the  capital,  they  made  urgent  and 
successful  representations.  After  this  they  started  for 
the  scene  of  the  outrage,  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
accompanied  by  a  magistrate. 

As  they  approached  da  Camara's  house  they  found  it 
fully  prepared  for  defence.  But  the  attacking  party 
was  not  to  be  stayed  by  this.  They  made  an  onslaught, 
and  several  upon  their  side  were  wounded.  They  were 
preparing  for  a  second  assault,  when  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  house  opened,  and  da  Camara  and  the  Lady  Izabel 
emerged  from  it  upon  the  verandah  hand  in  hand !  The 
assailants  paused,  mouths  agape,  and  speechless  with 
astonishment — which   condition   in   a   "  Madeirense  " 
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means  that  he  must  be  very  astonished  indeed.  In  the 
midst  of  a  dead  silence  Antonio  Gon9alves  da  Camara 
spoke.  What  was  their  meaning  in  coming  in  this 
fashion,  he  demanded,  and  disturbing  his  wife  and 
himself  so  rudely  ?  The  treble  tones  of  the  Lady  Izabel 
followed  his.  Why  did  they  not  go  away,  she  asked, 
seeing  that  she  was  there  with  her  husband  ? 

The  rescuing  party  doubtless  regretted  that  this  state 
of  affairs  had  not  been  explained  to  them  sooner.  As  it 
was,  they  very  glumly  prepared  to  depart.  There 
seemed  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  But  the  Lady 
Izabel  intervened.  Seeing  that  so  many  relatives  and 
friends  had  turned  up  in  this  fashion,  she  suggested,  was 
it  not  a  little  curious  to  permit  them  to  depart  without 
asking  them  to  dine  ?  The  dispensing  of  hospitality 
had  always  been  an  especial  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
magnificent  da  Camara.  He  sent  his  stewards  bustling 
through  the  kitchens,  and  uttered  an  urgent  invitation 
forthwith.  The  rescue  party  accepted  the  offer  with 
alacrity  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the 
entire  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  trooped  inside  the 
house.  Da  Camara's  whole  mind  was  now  given  to  the 
coming  entertainment.  But  a  bitter  surprise  was  in 
store  for  him.  No  sooner  had  all  the  guests  entered  the 
building  than  the  Lady  Izabel  darted  from  his  side. 
Flinging  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  new  comers,  she 
called  shrilly  for  protection.  Antonio  had  kept  her  in 
that  place  by  force,  she  protested,  and  cried  out  plain- 
tively for  justice.  Here  was  a  situation  !  For  a  while 
indignation,  confusion,  and  uproar  played  havoc  in  da 
Camara's  halls.  In  the  end  the  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
parted, bearing  away  the  subtle  lady  safely  in  their 
midst. 

Antonio  Gon9alves  da  Camara  was  left  in  the  house 
alone  with  his  retainers.  His  fury  and  grief  on  this 
occasion  were  indescribable.    One  is  not  told  the  gist  of 
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his  reflections  upon  feminine  nature  and  moods  ;  but 
one  can  follow  his  train  of  thought  fairly  accurately 
even  after  all  this  length  of  years. 

When  flouted  on  the  last  occasion  he  had  brooded ; 
but  this  exceeded  all  bounds.  The  time  had  come 
for  action.  Sending  a  spy  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  retreating  party,  he  dispatched  a  feverish 
general  summons  over  mountain  and  valley.  In 
a  marvellously  short  time  men  began  to  come  in 
at  his  call,  and  ere  long  he  had  about  him  a 
force  of  eighty  resolute,  well-armed  fighters.  His 
personal  friends  were  there,  and  his  adherents  as  well. 
Another  element,  too,  and  a  grim  one,  had  come  to  his 
aid — a  large  band  of  outlaws,  desperate  and  bold  men, 
some  of  whom  had  been  placed  without  the  pale  for 
murder,  others  for  theft.  These  latter,  one  reads, 
dreading  recognition  before  wounds,  wore  masks.  Not 
content  even  yet,  their  leader  ransacked  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  he  obtained  two  falconets  with  a  large 
supply  of  powder  and  shot.  Da  Camara  was  in  deadly 
earnest  this  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  party  with  the  Lady  Izabel  in 
their  midst  had  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  Fun- 
chal,  to  which  town  they  had  decided  to  take  her.  They 
had  started  late  in  the  day,  however,  and  it  soon  grew 
evident  that  darkness  must  fall  hours  before  they  could 
reach  their  destination.  In  the  circumstances  the 
entire  company  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  a  house 
belonging  to  a  married  sister  of  the  Lady  Izabel,  which 
lay  at  a  convenient  distance  along  the  route.  Having 
arrived  at  the  spot,  they  were  welcomed.  Suspecting 
nothing  of  what  was  afoot  further  inland,  they  passed 
into  the  building  to  enjoy  a  meal  and  a  well-earned 
night's  rest. 

The  night's  rest  they  enjoyed,  it  is  true  ;  for  when 
da  Camara  learned  of  their  movements  he  did  not 
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trouble  to  attack  the  place  until  morning.  But  with 
the  first  rising  of  the  sun  came  a  terrible  surprise  for  the 
newly  awakened  inmates  of  the  house.  At  the  sound  of 
drums  beating  loudly  they  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  There,  occupying  every  strategic  point  about 
the  building,  was  da  Camara  and  his  men,  masked 
outlaws  and  all,  with  banners  fluttering  proudly,  and 
the  two  falconets  pointed. 

The  siege  began  from  that  moment.  A  little  later 
the  inmates  of  the  place  found  that  the  small  canal^ — 
the  "  levada  " — upon  which  every  country  house  is 
dependant  for  its  water  supply,  had  been  cut.  After 
this  the  falconets  opened  fire.  Da  Camara  ordered  them 
to  be  aimed  more  particularly  at  the  chamber  which 
the  Lady  Izabel  was  supposed  to  occupy.  One  is  told, 
notwithstanding  this,  that  he  loved  her  to  desperation  ! 

According  to  Fructuoso  the  state  of  siege  continued 
for  eight  days.  It  is  probable  that  a  slight  anachronistic 
exaggeration  has  crept  in  here.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
— or  whatever  while  it  was — the  inmates  of  the  troubled 
house  began  to  alter  their  views  concerning  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  two  such  hot-headed  people.  A  parley 
took  place,  and  peace  negotiations  commenced.  The 
besieged  offered  to  surrender  the  lady — a  little  later, 
when  she  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  these  tremen- 
dous happenings.  But  da  Camara  was  implacable. 
Twice  deceived,  he  was  determined  that  no  loophole 
for  a  third  opportunity  should  exist.  His  coy  wife 
should  come  home  with  him  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  or 
the  falconets  would  speak  again.  This  was  conceded  ; 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  fraternised  on  the  spot. 

Accompanied  by  two  hundred  horsemen,  the  recon- 
ciled pair  rode  in  state  to  Antonio's  mansion.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  tremendous  feast  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  this  time  the  conviviality  proceeded 
without  interruption.     Da  Camara  was  even  more  in 
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his  element  here  than  behind  the  bellowing  falconets. 
The  occasion  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Of  the  two 
hundred  guests  none  fed  or  drank  from  any  but  silver 
vessels.  Seeing  that  there  were  hungry  servants  in 
addition,  one  would  have  thought  the  resources  of  the 
household  strained.  But  one  is  assured  that  the  viands 
were  **  ample,  rich,  and  exquisite."  The  chronicle, 
however,  leaves  one  point  in  doubt.  Nothing  is  told  of 
the  absence  or  presence  of  the  masked  outlaws.  One 
can  merely  hope  that  they  were  included  in  the  invita- 
tion, r  ^^^ 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  take  leave  of  the  pair  at  this 
gargantuan  meal  of  rejoicing.  In  my  own  mind  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Izabel,  flattered  by  all  these  terrific 
strivings  with  herself  as  the  cause,  made  herself  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  to  her  triumphant  husband.  But  even 
now  there  were  fresh  excursions  and  alarms  in  store. 
Izabel's  married  sister  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  She, 
furious  at  the  inconvenience  of  the  siege,  and  at  the 
battering  of  her  house,  proceeded  to  Lisbon  to  lay  a 
bitter  complaint  before  the  king,  witholding  from  him 
the  happy  termination  that,  to  a  philosophical  mind, 
should  have  annulled  all  that  went  before.  His  Majesty, 
stirred  to  wrath  at  the  tale  of  outrage,  forthwith  sent  to 
the  island  a  corregidor  with  a  large  force  to  capture 
da  Camara.  There  seemed  little  prospect  of  peace  in  life 
for  poor  Antonio  at  this  period.  Learning  of  what 
threatened  him,  he  sent  his  wife  to  a  convent  in  Fun- 
chal,  and  took  to  the  inmost  mountain  haunts,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  chosen  companions. 

The  corregidor  and  his  force  tramped  to  and  fro  about 
Madeira.  A  number  of  da  Camara's  comrades  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  siege  were  captured  and  executed. 
But  the  ringleader  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  puni- 
tive expedition  had,  perforce,  to  return  to  Portugal 
without  him. 
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As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  da  Camara  came 
down  from  the  mountains,  took  ship,  and  fled  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  Thence  he  embarked  again  for 
Africa,  where  he  spent  the  edge  of  his  emotions  upon 
the  hostile  Moors  to  such  effect  that  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  granted  a  free  pardon  by  the  king  for  his  great 
services.  Then  he  returned  at  length  to  his  wife.  The 
details  of  their  married  life  are  completely  slurred  over 
by  the  historian.  This  is  somewhat  lamentable,  as  one 
is  naturally  curious  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  con- 
summation which  these  tremendous  efforts  had  brought 
about.  One  can  imagine  strenuous  tiffs  alternating 
with  violent  love.  But  Fructuoso  contents  himself  with 
the  cold  remark  that  Izabel  did  not  live  many  years 
after  her  marriage,  and  at  her  death  left  no  child  behind 
her. 

Antonio,  apparently  in  no  wise  discouraged,  married 
as  his  second  wife  Margarida  de  Villa verde,  the  daughter 
of  the  royal  captain  of  horse.  The  king  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  compensate  da 
Camara  for  the  worries  that  attended  the  former  cere- 
mony. He  sent  special  commands  to  the  governor  of 
Madeira  that  an  altogether  exceptional  welcome  should 
be  accorded  the  newly-wedded  pair  on  their  arrival  in 
the  island.  A  succession  of  "  festas  "  was  ordered,  and, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  of  jubilation  should  be  adequately 
mounted,  all  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  commanded 
to  refrain  from  work  for  six  days. 

All  this  was  carried  out.  The  festivities  of  da 
Camara's  second  marriage  must  have  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stress  of  his  first.  Knights  were 
gathered  together,  gorgeous  in  velvet,  gold  spurs,  and 
gold  embroidered  capes,  with  their  servants  gaily 
decked  out,  and  their  horses  richly  caparisoned.  The 
whole  multitude  of  common  folk  were  there,  too,  all 
arrayed  in  their  best.    There  were  contests,  fine  prizes. 
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and  rich  presents,  innumerable  casks  of  wine,  and  great 
cakes. 

The  rejoicings  at  an  end, -Antonio  and  his  wife  went 
to  their  home — the  former  probably  in  high  good 
humour  since,  as  usual,  he  had  outshone  all  his  peers  in 
the  matter  of  raiment.  His  life  after  that  was  com- 
paratively tranquil.  His  wife  was  of  a  careful  dis- 
position. It  is  said  that  in  a  very  short  time  she  had 
accumulated  a  barrelful  of  money  by  setting  up  stores 
on  the  estate  and  by.  selling  objects  to  the  retainers 
that  previously  they  had  been  wont  to  buy  elsewhere. 
I  am  convinced,  somehow,  that  the  first,  and  wayward, 
spouse  would  never  have  done  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  Margarida  may  have  been  justified  in  this  traffic. 
For  her  husband,  one  is  told,  continued  his  magnificent 
way  of  living  unaltered.  Noble  and  proud,  he  abhorred 
saving,  and  his  chief  pleasure  was  in  spending.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  a  sneaking  conviction  that  Antonio 
Gon9alves  da  Camara  went  about  just  a  little  in  dread 
of  his  second  wife. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  PORTO  SANTO,  ACCORDING  TO  CASPAR 
FRUCTUOSO 

According  to  Henrique  Coelho,  a  scrivener  of  Machico, 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madeira,  and  according 
to  the  testimony  of  other  persons  worthy  of  behef  there 
was  a  time  when  the  devil  entered  into  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo.  This  small  island,  situated  some  score  of 
miles  to  the  North  East  of  Madeira,  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Fructuoso  states  that  there  was  probably 
a  good  reason  for  this  demoniacal  invasion,  since  Porto 
Santo  was  peopled  by  folk  so  contented  and  so  wealthy 
that  a  certain  amount  of  castigation  was  necessary  for 
the  humiliation  of  their  souls.  He  gives  the  story  in  all 
seriousness,  and  when  the  accuracy  of  the  tale  is 
scrutinised,  it  will  be  seen  that  few  of  the  events  are 
impossible.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  inter- 
preted is  another  question. 

A  young  man,  Fernam  Nunes,  lived  on  the  North 
coast  of  Porto  Santo  in  1533.  The  island  was  never  very 
populous,  and  the  tiny  hamlet  in  which  was  his  home 
contained  no  more  than  fifteen  souls  beyond.  Nunes, 
a  husbandman,  delved  and  dug  for  his  livelihood  in  the 
soil  of  the  mountains,  mingling  with  his  fellow  mortals 
only  when  such  companionship  was  unavoidable. 
Indeed,  so  gloomy  and  untamed  was  his  disposition 
that,  with  the  island  love  of  nicknames  that  obtains  to 
this  day,  he  was  known  to  all  as  Fernam  the  Wild.  As 
time  went  on  the  sombreness  of  his  mind  grew  yet  more 
marked,  and  his  habits  became  more  and  more  those  of 
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a  hermit.  His  neighbours,  honest,  chattering  folk 
unused  to  such  eccentricities,  began  to  whisper  amongst 
themselves.  It  was  suspected  at  length,  and  his  be- 
haviour confirmed  the  idea,  that  the  devil  appeared  to 
him  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  and  revealed  to 
him  many  strange  and  secret  matters.  One  thing  was 
certain.  His  crops  and  vegetables  thrived  with  an 
astonishing  abundance.  Indeed,  the  prodigality  with 
which  the  earth  flung  these  up  for  him  induced  a  certain 
doubt  among  the  peasants.  Some  there  were  who 
looked  upon  his  success  as  the  work  of  the  devil ;  but 
others,  giving  him  credit  for  secret  holiness,  considered 
his  crops  the  result  of  divine  protection. 

In  the  same  village  lived  a  girl  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  Phelippa  Nunes,  a  cousin  of  Femam  the  Wild. 
Paralysed,  she  had  lain  bedridden  for  many  years, 
lacking  all  power  of  movement  below  the  waist.  There 
must  have  been  some  strange  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  unfortunates,  the  crippled  girl  and  the 
sohtary  man. 

The  t  me  came  when  the  devil  put  the  idea  into 
Femam's  head  to  become  a  prophet.  Once  possessed 
by  this,  he  came  across  the  mountains  by  night,  ringing 
a  bell  with  a  great  clatter  as  he  passed  through  the 
shadowy  gorges.  Arriving  at  Phelippa's  cottage,  he 
stood  before  the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  and  told  her  his 
news.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  sent  him  to  her  in  order  that 
they  might  preach  together  to  the  people,  and  lay  bare 
their  sins  to  them.  The  girl  answered  him  with  a  new- 
bom  exaltation.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  appeared  to  her 
as  well,  she  assured  him,  and  had  promised  that  her 
cousin  should  come  to  her  just  in  that  way. 

The  pair  prepared  for  the  execution  of  their  mission. 
Fernam  handed  the  girl  a  bell,  and  she,  the  bedridden, 
rose  from  her  couch.  Proceeding  just  without  the 
cottage,  the  sound  of  their  combined  ringings  broke 
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out  upon  the  still  night  air.  Presently  neighbours  and 
passers  by  came  hurrying  up  to  discover  the  reason  of 
the  unusual  sound.  The  bell-ringers  continued  their 
loud  music  until  a  certain  number  had  gathered  round 
them.  Then  Femam  the  Wild  turned  to  them  suddenly, 
and  began  to  tell  each  of  the  sinful  acts  he  had  com- 
mitted. And  each,  as  the  accusing  words  fell,  and  as  he 
heard  those  things  proclaimed  which  he  had  thought  as 
secret  as  the  grave,  began  to  fear  greatly  and  to  beUeve. 

As  its  numbers  increased,  the  assembly  could  contain 
its  agitation  no  longer.  After  a  while  shouts  rose  up 
that  became  ever  more  frenzied.  **  Hear  the  holy 
prophet  Fernando  and  the  prophetess  Phehppa !  "  was 
cried  again  and  again,  until  the  clergy  themselves 
came  to  join  the  throng.  They  listened,  and  after  a 
while  they,  in  turn,  believed. 

Presently  a  solemn  procession  was  formed.  With  the 
prophets  at  its  head,  accompanied  by  the  clergy  and 
local  dignitaries,  it  wound  its  way  to  the  church  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Graga.  Here  the  inspired  pair  spoke, 
Phelippa  as  w^ell  as  Femam  revealing  sin  after  sin  to  the 
awe-struck  folk. 

Thus  commenced  the  reign  of  the  prophets  in  earnest. 
Their  abode  thenceforth  was  in  the  church,  and  both 
their  fame  and  the  fear  which  they  inspired  grew  daily. 
Each  islander — though  his  dread  of  the  proceeding 
was  as  deep  as  that  of  a  modem  patient  on  a  visit  to 
a  dentist — felt  himself  constrained  by  some  unknown 
power  to  attend  the  spot  of  revelation  and  to  hear  his 
most  abominable  act  spread  abroad.  Such  was  the 
effect  upon  their  minds  that  neither  men  nor  women 
could  eat  or  sleep.  Their  sole  thought  was  of  penance, 
and  the  island  became  for  the  time  being  an  earthly 
purgatory. 

One  alone  doubted  at  this  stage.  Joao  Cala^a,  a 
scrivener,  professed  to  see  nothing  in  it.     His  doubts 
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were  soon  at  an  end.  The  prophet  explained  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  devil  lurked  in  the  unbeliever's  body. 
For  his  own  sake  it  was  necessary  that  its  satanic 
possessor  should  be  dragged  from  it.  The  bystanders 
attempted  the  operation  on  the  spot.  They  failed  to 
find  the  devil,  it  is  true  ;  but  with  such  good  will  did 
they  search  that  Joao  Cala^a  found  his  death  in  the 
proceedings.  The  crowd  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
astonished  at  this  sudden  demise,  and  when  it  saw  what 
it  had  done,  became  rather  frightened.  But  the  prophet, 
in  a  comforting  mood,  soothed  the  people's  fears. 
Let  them  bear  the  body  to  the  sanctuary  of  San 
Sebastiao,  he  commanded.  In  three  days  it  would 
come  to  life  again,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
be  as  good  as  new.  This  they  did,  and  the  sight  of 
the  corpse  suppressed  all  open  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  doubted. 

The  church  had  now  become  a  regular  spot  of  pil- 
grimage. Penitent  women  of  noble  birth  arrived  in 
troops,  barefooted  and  scantily  clothed.  Their  hus- 
bands in  the  meanwhile  collected  the  inevitable  wicker- 
work  baskets,  and  filled  them  with  provisions  for  the 
sustenance  of  those  who  remained  within  the  church  by 
night  arid  day  listening  to  the  words  of  the  prophets. 
By  this  time  the  exaltation  of  the  people  had  become 
so  acute  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  better 
their  sordid  earthly  condition  then  and  there.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  lofty  peak  that  rose  sheer  into  the 
sky.  A  number  of  frenzied  men  and  women  climbed  in 
procession  to  the  top,  proclaiming  loudly  that  they  had 
only  to  fling  themselves  from  it  in  order  to  fly  to  heaven. 
But  the  Lord  mercifully  delivered  them  from  their  peril, 
Fructuoso  says ;  although  with  great  candour  he 
admits  his  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
effected.  One  gathers,  however,  that  they  returned  by  the 
way  they  had  come,  wingless,  and  upon  their  own  feet 
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One  other  jarring  episode  occurred  during  this  period 
of  highest  exaltation.  A  black  slave  who  was  psissing 
by  the  spot  was  told  that  miracles  were  being  done 
within.  He  gave  vent  to  an  unexpected  outburst  of 
scepticism.  In  answer  to  the  protests  that  rose  all 
about  him  he  suggested  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
bargain.  His  master  had  a  female  slave  who,  crippled 
in  the  feet,  had  walked  upon  her  knees  all  her  life.  If 
the  prophet  would  cure  her  he  would  believe.  But  he 
was  going  to  give  no  faith  on  credit !  Now  the  prophet 
did  not  cure  this  woman  ;  it  is  not  on  record  that  he 
even  made  the  attempt,  and  the  black  slave  went  on  his 
way,  with  the  unbelief  still  strong  in  his  heart.  "What  a 
contrast,  the  historian  exclaims,  between  the  conduct 
of  this  benighted  black  and  that  of  the  gathering  of  the 
alleged  Christian  and  discreet  folk  ! 

This  state  of  affairs  continued,  until  a  few  days  later 
the  situation  was  complicated  by  some  new  and  terrible 
elements.  It  was  rumoured,  doubtless  at  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophet,  that  devils  were  afloat  in  the  land. 
These  dreaded  visitors,  it  appeared,  had  been  aroused 
to  active  hostility  by  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
holy  pair's  efforts.  They  were  even  then,  it  was  ex- 
plained, lurking  in  odd  corners,  and,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  were  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  snap  up  the 
first  who  fell  from  the  path  of  virtue.  At  the  news  the 
people  redoubled  their  efforts.  All  busied  themselves  in 
making  crosses.  These  they  placed  in  the  roads,  on  the 
houses,  and  carried  them  about  on  their  persons.  The 
exercise  of  penance,  too,  grew  even  more  rigorous  than 
before.  Men  and  women  flogged  each  other  with  the 
greatest  zest  in  order  to  wipe  away  sin.  Then  the 
prophet  spoke  again.  Anyone,  he  announced,  who 
would  go  naked  to  the  shrine  of  Santo  Spirito  would 
be  thence  translated  to  heaven.  One  honourable 
citizen   and   his   wife   made    the   attempt   forthwith. 
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Having  stripped  themselves,  they  proceeded  to  the 
shrine,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  state  of  innocence. 
There  they  waited,  shivering  through  the  night  hours 
until  the  morning  came.  After  which,  much  dis- 
appointed, **  they  went  home,  and  not  to  glory  as  the 
prophet  had  promised.'*  But,  notwithstanding  these 
minor  failures,  the  fame  of  the  prophets  increased.  So 
great  was  the  reverence  in  which  Femam  in  especial  was 
held  that  the  priests  themselves  led  the  prayers  and 
supplications  to  "  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  divine 
prophet  Fernando." 

All  this  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  island, 
Madeira,  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing 
in  its  smaller  neighbour.  Even  now  communication 
between  the  two  islands  is  comparatively  rare,  and  in 
those  days  it  was  irregular  in  the  extreme.  But  one 
day  it  happened  that  a  boatload  of  Porto  Santo  folk 
landed  at  Machico.  They  were  exceedingly  sombre  of 
countenance,  and  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  cross  with 
which  he  was  loth  to  part  on  any  pretext.  They  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  people. 
To  these  the  new-comers  explained  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Porto  Santo — the  divine  work  of  the  holy  pair,  and 
how  the  people  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  by  reason  of 
their  spiritual  elevation. 

This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  corregidor  who  went  to 
join  the  amazed  crowd  upon  the  beach.  His  diagnosis 
of  the  tale  was  prompt  and  decisive.  All  these  happen- 
ings, he  explained  to  the  gathering,  were  not  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration  at  all.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
devil !  From  that  moment  the  corregidor  took  charge 
ol  the  situation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  action, 
for,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  notaries  and  some  other 
officials,  he  set  sail  for  Porto  Santo  that  very  day — 
something  of  a  feat  in  "  bustling  "  for  those  latitudes. 
The  company  arrived  at  Porto  Santo  on  the  following 
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morning,  and  with  their  landing  the  spiritual  frenzy  of 
the  island  died  a  sudden  death.  The  prophet,  throwing 
his  dignity  to  the  four  winds,  fled  into  the  mountains, 
while  the  prophetess  Phelippa  returned  in  an  unob- 
trusive fashion  to  her  home,  and  took  to  her  bed  once 
again.  Here  the  authorities  found  her  ;  caused  her  to 
rise  from  her  couch,  and  placed  her  in  chains.  The 
prophet  himself  was  pursued.  He  was  captured  in  one 
of  his  mountain  haunts,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Machico  jail. 

These  first  steps  concluded,  a  party  was  sent  in 
search  of  the  body  of  Joao  Cala^a  which — one  is  frankly 
told  with  considerable  detail — had  become  decom- 
posed. The  remains  of  the  poor  dissenter  were  brought 
down,  and  he  was  buried  with  much  honour  and  pomp 
as  a  martyr  and  an  enemy  of  the  devil. 

An  enquiry  was  held,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
shame-faced  Porto  San  tans,  the  trial  of  Femam  and 
Phelippa  commenced.  When  questioned,  they  were 
found  to  be  ignorant  of  all  matters  almost  to  the  point 
of  the  beasts.  There  were  a  few,  however,  who  gave 
them  credit  for  sufficient  cunning  not  to  have  believe'^ 
what  they  preached.  In  view  of  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  Portuguese  church  in  those  days,  one  is 
inclined  to  look  for  an  ending  of  torture  and  fire. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  reason  was  quaintly 
magnanimous.  The  work  had  been  that  of  the  devil 
alone,  it  was  decided,  and  therefore  none  but  the  devil 
was  to  blame. 

Some  demonstration  was  necessary,  however.  The 
pair  were  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  church  steps  at 
Machico,  the  woman  clothed,  the  man  bare  from  the 
waist  upwards.  A  placard  was  attached  to  either, 
bearing  the  words  "  Prophet  of  Porto  Santo."  Thus 
they  remained,  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  during 
the  time  that  a  solemn  mass  was  performed.     After 
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this  they  were  released,  and  permitted  to  go  their  ways. 

By  some  curious  working  of  justice  retribution  fell 
more  heavily  upon  the  rest  of  the  simple  islanders. 
Everyone  of  these,  for  having  believed  such  things,  was 
fined  more  or  less  heavily  according  to  his  station  in 
life.  And  the  credulous  clergy  themselves  suffered  yet 
more.  They  were  condemned  by  their  own  authorities 
to  the  heaviest  penances — which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  rather  hard,  seeing  that  the  crime  itself  consisted  of 
having  already  done  penance  from  irregular  motives. 

The  end  of  the  prophet  is  lost  in  mystery.  Some  say 
that  he  became  insane,  and  prowled  his  native  moun- 
tains in  aimless  gloom  ;  others  allege  that  he  wandered 
in  foreign  lands,  striving  by  penance  to  atone  for  the 
past.  But — and  this  is  so  astonishing  a  thing  that  one 
suspects  that  even  in  those  days  notoriety  led  to  offers 
of  wedlock — the  prophetess  Phelippa,  whose  cure 
proved  apparently  permanent,  married  shortly  after- 
wards. She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Portugal, 
never  again  returning  to  Porto  Santo,  where  she  had 
been  in  part  the  cause  of  such  evil  things. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  topic  was  a  sore  one  in  Porto 
Santo  for  a  considerable  while  after  the  events  had 
occurred.  Fructuoso  deprecates  undue  "  tail-twisting  " 
on  the  point. 

"  Some,"  he  says,  "  because  of  this,  are  inclined  to 
mock  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Santo,  who,  however, 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  fault  of  their  fathers.  Even 
were  this  so,  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  Christian  to  sneer  at 
another's  faults,  since  they  are  always  liable  to  fall  into 
similar  errors  themselves.  The  string  which  is  often 
twisted  comes  undone,  and  he  whose  roof  is  of  glass 
should  not  throw  stones  at  another's." 

This  was  written  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Yet 
to  this  very  day  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Santo  continue 
to  be  known  as  "  the  Prophets." 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE  SACK  OF  FUNCHAL,  ACCORDING  TO  CASPAR  FRUCTUOSO 

Madeira,  having  been  colonised  for  150  years,  had 
become  rich.  Sugar  cane  and  wine  had  worked  together 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  nobility  and  land-owners. 
Moorish  and  African  slaves  had  been  introduced  within 
the  island  to  till  the  soil.  The  spot  had  grown  populous, 
and,  according  to  the  lights  of  those  days,  all  was  appar- 
ently well  within  the  state.  There  was  a  tendency 
towards  over-indulgence  in  luxury,  it  is  true,  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  is  frequently  inseparable  from 
the  peninsular  mind.  At  that  time,  for  instance, 
Christovao  Esmeraldo  possessed  a  household  of  eighty 
slaves,  and  seldom  proceeded  out  of  his  domain 
except  on  a  mule,  and  followed  by  a  retinue"  of  eight 
well-looking  men.  But,  Fructuoso  remarks  with 
mournful  philosophy,  there  is  no  peace  and  quiet 
in  this  world.  It  is  just  when  these  appear  greatest 
that  one  is  on  the  eve  of  greatest  ruin,  and  peace 
turns  to  anguish,  rest  to  work,  joy  to  sadness, 
laughter  to  tears,  gain  to  loss,  content  to  anxiety — but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  historian  further  in  his 
catalogue  of  gloomy  metamorphosis.  These  and  many 
more  of  his  reflections  form  a  prelude  to  the  chronicling 
of  some  sufficiently  wild  deeds  that  had  the  peaceful  and 
unsuspecting  little  island  for  their  scene  of  action. 

It  happened  that  on  the  second  of  October,  1566, 
Diego  Pes  tuna,  together  with  some  other  honest  men 
and  their  wives,  had  set  out  in  a  boat  from  Santa  Cruz. 
Whatever  their  business  may  have  been,  whether  com- 
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merce  or  pleasure,  we  are  not  told.  In  any  case  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  to  the  Eastward  when  a  most  aston- 
ishing sight  met  their  eyes.  Anchored  near  the  shore 
were  three  large  galleons,  while  upon  the  coast  itself 
was  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  some  burning  houses. 
In  view  of  these  ominous  indications  it  took  the  small 
company  in  the  boat  a  remarkably  short  time  to  decide 
that  trouble  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  neighbourhood 
was  an  unwholesome  place.  Turning  their  small  craft, 
they  commenced  to  return  by  the  way  they  had  come. 
But  they  had  been  perceived.  A  boat  was  hastily 
lowered  from  one  of  the  strange  galleons.  Hotly 
pursued  by  this,  Diego  Pestuna  and  his  friends  strained 
every  nerve,  using  both  sail  and  oars  in  their  endeavours. 
For  a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  One  musket  ball 
after  another  pierced  the  canvas  of  their  sail  as  the 
fugitives  sped  along.  But  in  the  end  the  pursuers  gave 
up  the  chase,  and  the  evening  witnessed  the  return  of 
the  small  company  to  Santa  Cruz,  safe  but  terrified. 

A  little  later  the  town  was  agog  with  the  news. 
Thome  Alves,  the  governor,  showed  himself  a  man  of 
resolution  and  resource.  Having  sent  a  message  of 
warning  to  Francisco  da  Camara,  temporary  governor 
of  Funchal,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  make  his 
own  dispositions.  He  called  all  the  people  of  his 
district  together,  ordered  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
forbade  anyone  to  flee  on  pain  of  death.  After  that 
he  set  them  to  sink  boats  laden  with  stones  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  caused  these  defences 
to  be  further  strengthened  by  beams  and  wine- 
casks  filled  with  shingle.  All  was  ready  now. 
Darkness  fell :  but  no  one  slept  that  night,  one  is 
told. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  expectations  of  the 
watchers  were  realised.  The  three  mysterious  galleons 
hove  in  sight.    To  all  appearances  they  were  making 
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directly  for  the  harbour.  The  defenders,  fully  prepared, 
went  down  in  their  companies  to  the  points  of  danger. 
But  the  strange  ships  ignored  the  existence  of  Santa 
Cruz  altogether.  Sailing  quietly  past,  they  disappeared 
behind  the  headland  to  the  West.  The  worthy  defenders 
were  relieved  and  taken  aback  at  the  same  time.  Then 
they  gave  loud  vent  to  their  opinions.  These  were  no 
enemies !  Diego  Pestuna  and  his  friends  had  been 
seeing  visions.  The  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  These 
were  friendly  vessels  making  for  Funchal  itself,  a  port 
within  range  of  which  no  pirate  vessel  would  dare  show 
its  nose.  Diego  Pestuna  and  his  friends,  snubbed  and 
upbraided,  scratched  their  heads  in  incipient  wonder 
and  doubt  as  to  what  in  reality  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  day. 

After  this  the  scene  transfers  itself  to  Funchal. 
Francisco  da  Camara,  the  temporary  governor,  locum 
tenens  for  another  of  his  name,  was  an  official  whose 
initiative  compared  unfavourably  with  that  of  his 
colleague  at  Santa  Cruz.  For  some  while  after  the 
message  had  been  received  nothing  was  done.  Then  at 
length  the  governor  called  the  townsfolk  together,  told 
them  of  the  warning  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  feeble 
indecision  asked  their  opinion  as  to  what  steps  should 
be  taken.  Ere  any  resolution  had  been  arrived  at, 
there  was  an  outcry.  The  three  ships  were  already  in 
sight !  Scanned  with  intense  eagerness  by  all,  they 
came  steadily  on  until  they  had  arrived  within  gunshot 
of  the  port.  Then  they  changed  their  course  slightly 
as  though  with  the  intention  of  sailing  round  the  island. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  governor,  accompanied  by 
numerous  nobles,  had  repaired  to  the  fortress.  The 
constable  of  this  was  a  notable  artilleryman.  As  the 
ships  came  within  range  he  turned  to  the  governor, 
imploring  him,  "  Senhor,  those  are  evil  ships.  Let  me 
fire,  and  send  one  to  the  bottom !  "    But  the  governor 
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was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  king  had  not 
ordered  him  to  fire  on  passing  ships,  he  protested. 
"  Fire  a  salute,"  he  suggested,  "  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  about  to  heave  to."  The  salute  was  fired. 
There  was  no  response  from  the  strange  ships  that 
immediately  drew  away  again  in  grim  silence. 

As  they  crept  slowly  along  the  coast  they  appear  to 
have  left  the  governor  in  an  agony  of  indecision.  The 
men  were  assembled  and  certain  preparations  made  ; 
but  no  regular  scheme  of  action  was  planned.  Three 
ships  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  in  addition  to  a 
caravel  that  had  just  arrived  from  Setubal.  The 
staunch  captains  offered  to  lend  men  and  arms.  The 
governor  replied  that,  should  it  prove  necessary,  he 
would  accept  their  offer.  With  that  they  had  to  be 
content. 

The  galleons,  hugging  the  shore,  had  crept  westwards 
for  about  a  mile  when  suddenly  they  came  up  into  the 
wind,  and  their  anchors  splashed  into  the  sea.  A  minute 
later  they  were  spewing  forth  boats  filled  with  men  who 
sprang  ashore  from  them,  and  began  to  mount  the  cliff. 
It  was  plain  now  even  to  the  governor  that  matters  had 
come  to  a  head.  He  sent  a  small  force  in  haste  to  the 
spot  to  investigate.  But  when  its  members  had  ad- 
vanced some  distance  they  came  upon  a  band  of  French 
soldiers  who  had  already  obtained  a  footing  on  the 
upper  land.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  bearing  steel  and 
arquebus,  they  were  marching  rapidly  forward.  At  the 
sight  of  them  the  islanders  lost  their  heads.  They  fled 
pell-mell  back  to  the  city,  shouting  wildly  that  the 
enemy  had  landed.  From  that  moment  all  was  con- 
fusion. In  a  short  while  the  roads  leading  to  the  refuge 
of  the  mountains  were  filled  with  panic-stricken  in- 
habitants of  Funchal. 

Huguenots  were  upon  the  ill-fated  town,  it  was 
shrieked — Huguenot  pirates !     At  the  time  this  was 
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believed,  and  the  belief  was  fostered  by  many  until  the 
tragedy  fell  altogether  into  oblivion.  But,  although  it 
is  true  enough  that  the  invaders  were  pirates,  and 
French,  no  shadow  of  a  reason  exists  to  suppose  them 
Huguenots.  Such  evidence  as  exists  points  directly  to 
the  contrary ;  for  the  family  of  Pierre  Beltran  de 
Montluc,  the  swashbuckling  but  gallant  leader  of  the 
expedition,  were  of  the  anti-protestant  party  in  France. 
Indeed,  his  father,  Marechal  de  Montluc,  fought  on  the 
Catholic  side  during  the  French  religious  wars,  and  was 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Charles  IX,  the  instigator 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  pirates,  1200  strong  (though  some  place  their 
number  at  no  more  than  goo)  were  advancing  upon 
Funchal.  They  proceeded  without  hindrance  until 
they  arrived  at  a  bridge,  the  Ponte  da  Grota — at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  was  a  devoted  company  of 
defenders  with  a  swivel  gun  and  two  falconets.  These 
opened  fire.  The  hostile  captain  retreated  a  few  paces 
with  his  men,  in  perfect  order,  the  old  Portuguese 
historian  magnanimously  remarks,  and  with  their  faces 
to  the  foe.  There  was  a  momentary  pause  :  good 
leadership  might  have  saved  Funchal  even  then.  But, 
seeing  that  the  islanders  made  no  further  move,  the 
invaders  renewed  the  attack.  Led  by  their  captain,  a 
gorgeous  figure  in  a  richly  embroidered  cloak,  they  made 
a  dash  for  the  town,  overwhelming  all  in  their  path. 

Now  the  captain  of  the  caravel  that  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  was  a  one-eyed  man,  we  are  told.  A 
patriot,  he  fired  upon  the  advancing  force  as  soon  as  it 
came  within  range.  Notwithstanding  his  infirmity,  his 
aim  was  good.  The  shot  struck  a  rock  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  captain  himself,  and  the  splinters  entered  his 
knee.  Montluc,  scorning  the  wound — though  he  died 
from  it  three  days  later — divided  his  small  army  into 
three  companies,  one  of  which  was  guided  by  Caspar 
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Caldeira,  an  African  inhabitant  of  the  island,  who  sub- 
sequently paid  for  the  deed  with  his  life. 

In  the  meanwhile  Francisco  Gongalves  da  Camara, 
the  governor,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  castle,  with 
three  hundred  men,  collected  from  the  town  and  from 
the  vessels  in  the  bay,  together  with  many  noble  ladies 
besides.  Montluc's  three  companies,  with  military  pre- 
cision, were  concentrating  on  the  spot.  A  party  of 
monks,  bearing  a  cross,  who  strove  to  intervene,  lost  six 
of  their  number  for  their  pains. 

In  a  short  time  the  invading  parties  joined  hands,  and 
prepared  for  the  main  attack.  They  assaulted  the 
castle  with  a  fury  that  paralysed  the  defenders'  efforts. 
Only  one  of  these  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself. 
He,  Caspar  de  Braga,  a  brave  and  very  powerful  knight, 
held  one  entrance  with  the  utmost  heroism,  slaying  all 
who  came,  until  in  the  end  he  was  overcome  by  numbers. 
His  fall  practically  put  an  end  to  all  resistance.  One 
party  of  pirates,  blazing  away  with  their  arquebuses  so 
that  none  of  the  islanders  dared  show  themselves, 
reached  the  topmost  battlements.  At  the  sight  of 
them  above,  those  defenders  who  were  still  holding 
out  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fortress,  fled  from  their 
guns. 

Flight,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  unfortunate 
islanders  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  A  massacre 
followed  as  the  pirates  ran  from  room  to  room,  dis- 
regarding all  entreaties  for  quarter.  Several  desperate 
devices  were  attempted  by  the  victims.  Luiz  da 
Guarda,  a  tipstaff,  leaped  as  a  last  resource  from  the 
battlements  to  the  ground,  but,  being  a  large  and  heavy 
man,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  historian,  **  he  burst 
and  finished  I  " 

Another,  Gago  de  Frias,  was  more  fortunate.  His 
salvation  lay  in  a  purse  containing  thirteen  dollars. 
The  money  was  not  his  own.    It  had  been  entrusted  to 
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his  care  by  some  men  who — ^having  killed  a  person  on  the 
shore,  and  who,  as  murderers,  were  outlaws — were  en- 
titled to  hold  no  money  of  their  own.  The  treasure  served 
Gago  well.  One  may  doubt  his  character,  but  not  his 
luck.  On  the  approach  of  the  slayers  he  appealed  to  the 
buccaneer  captain  :  "  Senhor  !  "  he  cried.  "  Spare 
me !  See  here  this  purse  with  much  money !  "  To 
which  the  captain  replied  in  a  curiously  sudden  fit  of 
mollification  :  "  Have  no  fear !  Cling  on  to  my  belt 
behind !  "  Then,  when  Gago  had  joyfully  obeyed,  he 
continued  his  killing  with  renewed  zest. 

In  this  part  of  the  castle  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  slain,  Gago  alone  surviving.  One  can  imagine  the 
picture.  The  infuriated  captain,  blood  streaming  from 
his  knee,  darting  to  and  fro.  Gago,  still  hanging  on 
behind,  as  the  historian  is  careful  to  relate,  with  the 
precious  purse,  the  price  of  his  life,  hanging  about  his 
neck  as  the  red  sword  flashed  to  and  fro.  One  is  not 
told  of  them,  but  one  can  imagine  his  anxious  duckings 
as  the  blade  flew  round  in  its  backward  sweeps  ! 

Killing  as  they  went,  the  buccaneers  came  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle.  Here  was  Francisco  Gonial ves 
da  Camara,  a  singularly  unimposing  figure,  sheltering 
himself  amidst  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies.  Montluc, 
ignorant  of  his  rank,  was  about  to  send  his  soul  to  join 
the  rest,  when  the  women  sent  up  a  combined  shriek. 
**  Spare  him,  Senhor !  He  is  the  governor  !  "  The 
words  had  a  magical  effect.  The  French  captain,  dis- 
cerning complete  victory  in  the  capture  of  this  dis- 
tinguished prisoner,  lowered  his  sword.  An  exchange 
of  courtesies  ensued.  Indeed,  this  strange  being 
Montluc  appears  to  have  been  able  to  turn  without 
effort  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the  lust  of  kilUng  to 
minor  politenesses  and  chance  matters  of  business. 
After  complimenting  the  ladies,  he  assured  them  that 
they  need  have  no  fear.    Then  he  placed  them  formally 
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in  da  Camara's  charge.  One  suspects  a  little  irony  here  ; 
but  the  thing  was  gracefully  done. 

A  breathing  space  ensued  during  which  Montluc, 
having  now  time  for  business,  turned  to  his  human 
appendage,  Gago.  "  Comrade,"  he  said  politely,  "  give 
me  the  money !  "  Gago  handed  him  the  purse  with 
empressement,  and  received  in  return  a  handkerchief,  a 
badge  of  safe  conduct.  Then  the  two  parted,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  they  ever  met  again.  Perhaps  one 
should  rejoice  with  Gago  ;  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
warm  up  any  genuine  sympathy  for  him. 

After  all  this,  there  now  being  leisure  to  carry  out 
matters  in  regulation  fashion,  the  sack  of  Funchal  was 
ordered  to  take  place  an  hour  after  mid-day.  It  was 
no  half-hearted  one.  The  doors  of  churches,  houses, 
and  stores  were  wrenched  open.  Money,  plate,  silk, 
precious  stuffs,  wines — all  came  pouring  into  the  hands 
of  the  buccaneers.  There  was  wealth  in  the  city  beyond 
even  their  expectations. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  word  of  the 
disaster  had  passed  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  island 
was  aflame.  From  every  available  village  and  hamlet 
the  western  governor,  Thome  Alves,  called  together 
the  mountaineers — doubtless  as  much  hardier  than 
the  townsfolk  in  those  days  as  now.  He  told  them  of 
Funchal's  sad  plight.  What  account  would  they 
render  of  themselves,  he  demanded,  if  they  did  not 
go  to  the  aid  of  their  suffering  countrymen  ?  The 
mountaineers  responded  with  alacrity,  and  a  great 
gathering  took  place  in  the  Praga  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Bound  on  their  errand  of  vengeance,  they  had  ad- 
VE^nced  before  daylight  to  Palheiro  do  Ferreira,  within 
five  miles  of  Funchal.  Here  their  captains  made 
more  speeches.  Here  they  were,  they  explained,  over 
two  thousand  men — to  fight  whom  ?  A  rabble ! 
Canaille,  of  whom  ten  were  not  worth  one  ordinary 
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man  !  In  view  of  what  had  gone  before,  one  is  indined 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this.  But  the  words  were 
doubtless  encouraging. 

Indeed,  the  leaders  of  this  rescuing  force  seem  to  have 
been  capable  and  courageous  men.  Those  panic- 
stricken  fugitives  who  came,  panting  out  their  accounts 
of  disaster  and  of  the  might  of  the  French,  were  sternly 
reproved  and  sent  away.  An  advance  was  determined 
upon  at  all  costs.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  small  army 
was  on  the  very  point  of  advancing  when  a  bombshell 
message  was  received.  Francisco  Gon9alves  da  Camara, 
whom  Montluc  used  as  his  mouthpiece  for  the  occasion, 
sent  word  that  the  French  had  discovered  what  was 
afoot.  Their  captain's  terms  were  perfectly  simple  : 
should  the  relieving  force  come  down  to  the  attack,  or 
even  show  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  that 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the  governor  and  of 
over  a  hundred  men  and  women  of  quality  held  as 
hostages  in  the  town.  There  have  been  heroic  occasions 
in  history  when  men,  similarly  placed,  have  urged  their 
comrades  to  their  duty  at  all  costs.  This  was  not  da 
Camara's  way.  The  message  concluded  by  begging 
"  their  worships  to  go  in  peace !  "  The  result  was  the 
end  of  all  real  hostilities.  The  relieving  force,  paralysed, 
went  home  for  the  greater  part.  The  remainder  haunted 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palheiro  do  Ferreira,  uncertain 
and  inactive. 

They  derived  a  few  small  morsels  of  satisfaction,  but 
not  many.  After  a  few  days  isolated  Frenchmen  grew 
bold  enough  to  venture  some  way  afield  in  the  country. 
One  of  these  rash  buccaneers  was  caught  in  the  church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte,  and  was  slain  by  the  priest 
whilst  despoiling  the  sacred  edifice.  His  body  was 
immediately  burned — a  consistent  act,  as  "  the  devils 
were  already  burning  his  soul  in  hell,  where  it  will  bum 
for  ever."    Another  adventurer  was  enticed  into  a  lonely 
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house  on  the  promise  of  loot  within,  and  found  death 
instead.  But  the  opportunities  for  such  stray  kiUings 
were  so  few  and  far  between  that  they  passed  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  bulk  of  the  enemy. 

These  had  not  been  idle.  The  galleons  were  being 
loaded  daily  with  sugar,  fine  cloth,  tapestries,  chests  of 
money,  silver,  and  gold,  and  with  silks,  brocade,  and 
plate.  Montluc's  wound  had  brought  him  to  his  grave  : 
but  their  leader's  death  does  not  seem  to  have  dimin- 
ished the  enterprise  of  the  pirates.  Greedy  for  yet 
greater  booty,  they  set  about  in  a  curiously  ingenious 
fashion  to  obtain  it.  In  the  first  place  they  made  a  vast 
collection  of  all  the  available  pigs,  cattle,  horses,  corn, 
and  wine  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  these  had  been 
brought  together  a  proclamation  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  anyone  who  wished  to  deal  in  these  goods  could 
purchase  them  at  considerably  less  than  their  real  value. 
Any  person  who  came  for  this  purpose,  unarmed,  and 
with  money  in  hand,  would  not  only  be  assured  of  safe 
conduct,  but  would  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  !  The 
final  clause  it  was  that  stamped  the  enterprise  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  buccaneer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
customers  arrived,  the  proclamation  concluded,  the 
animals  would  be  slaughtered,  the  wine  spilled  in  the 
streets,  and  the  corn  burned. 

A  "  seUing-off  "  here  with  a  vengeance  !  Never, 
probably,  was  a  trading  circular  couched  in  such 
terms  before.  Poor  citizens !  Some  business  appears 
to  have  been  done  ;  but  not  on  a  wholesale  basis, 
for  when  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  returned,  it 
was  to  find  the  streets  littered  with  dead  beasts  as 
well  as  with  human  bodies. 

After  this  final  transaction  the  pirates  betook  them- 
selves to  their  ships,  and  prepared  to  leave.  The  pallid- 
faced  islanders,  gathered  together  in  silence  on  shore  to 
watch  the  closing  drama,  witnessed  a  strange  proceed- 
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ing.  Mattresses,  once  the  property  of  the  townsfolk, 
were  being  flung  overboard  in  such  profusion  as  to  cover 
the  whole  anchorage.  A  boat,  manned  by  persons 
either  astonishingly  brave  or  of  an  invincible  curiosity, 
put  off  to  know  the  meaning  of  this.  The  pirates 
obligingly  explained.  The  ships  would  not  hold  all  the 
loot.  The  property  of  the  sailors,  therefore,  was  being 
sacrificed  for  that  of  the  soldiers.  This,  comments  the 
historian  gravely,  was  only  reasonable  and  customary. 
At  length  the  buccaneers  were  ready.  Their  depart- 
ure knew  none  of  that  silence  that  had  accompanied 
their  arrival.  On  board  all  their  ships  the  drums  beat 
and  the  trumpets  blared  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Then  with  a  final  touch  of  that  particularly  grim 
species  of  humour  that  seems  to  have  characterised 
them,  they  fired  great  volleys  of  shot  into  the  town, 
imtil  the  inhabitants  feared  once  again  that  their  last 
hour  had  come.  After  this  they  set  sail,  and  dis- 
appeared towards  the  South  West,  leaving  the  men  of 
Funchal  to  clean  their  town  and  bury  their  dead.  One 
of  their  first  acts,  however,  as  recorded,  was  to  put  out 
in  boats  with  a  view  to  saving  the  mattresses  abandoned 
by  their  dreaded  enemies.  To  their  chagrin  they  dis- 
covered that  these,  waterlogged,  had  sunk  to  the 
bottom ! 

The  chronicling  of  these  events  does  not  altogether 
end  the  history  of  the  affair.  While  Madeira,  bathed  in 
its  wonted  sunshine  and  unaccustomed  blood,  was 
licking  its  wounds,  the  news  reached  Portugal,  and  a 
great  cry  of  wrath  went  up  from  the  mother  country. 
In  feverish  haste  an  avenging  fleet  was  fitted  out. 
Eight  great  galleons,  besides  caravels  and  other  vessels, 
set  sail  from  Lisbon.  With  them  went  a  multitude  of 
illustrious  captains.  But  the  armada  arrived  too  late. 
When  they  hove  in  sight  of  Madeira  the  French  had 
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already  departed,  at  which,  one  reads,  all  were  very 
grieved.  In  reply  to  their  eager  interrogations  the 
islanders  stated  their  conviction  that  the  enemy  had 
made  for  the  Canary  Islands.  On  this  the  admiral 
expressed  his  impatience  to  start  in  pursuit.  For  some 
reason,  however,  best  known  to  himself,  he  remained  at 
his  anchorage  overnight. 

On  the  next  day,  apparently  oblivious  of  his  im- 
patience, he  permitted  his  soldiers  to  land.  And  then, 
complains  Fructuoso  bitterly,  such  was  the  disorder 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  fleet  not  come  to 
their  aid  at  all.  There  was  a  second  sack  of  the  town, 
although  on  this  occasion  provisions  were  the  principal 
objects  of  plunder.  For  six  days  a  mob  of  unruly 
soldiers,  refusing  to  re-embark,  overran  the  town, 
filling  the  spot  with  brawling  and  uproar.  In  the  mean- 
while news  arrived  that  the  French  vessels  were  indeed 
at  Gomeira,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  they  were 
disposing  of  their  plunder.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
soldiers,  disregarding  their  officers,  continued  the 
succour  of  the  unfortunate  island  according  to  their  own 
lights. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventh  day  that  the  armada 
was  ready  to  depart.  One  learns  with  a  certain  amount 
of  surprise  that  it  left  behind  it  a  number  of  captains  to 
teach  the  art  of  war  and  to  instil  discipline  into  the 
islanders !  Notwithstanding  the  delay,  the  avenging 
fleet  arrived  at  Gomeira  only  one  day  too  late,  for  the 
French,  apparently,  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
hurry  any  more  than  the  avengers.  After  this  the  great 
fleet  sailed  up  and  down,  breathing  fire  and  fury,  and 
tracking  shadowy  vessels  here  and  there  along  the  blue 
Southern  seas.  But  of  the  dead  Montluc's  ships  they 
never  saw  a  sign. 

One  victim,  however,  was  claimed.  Caldeira,  the 
black  guide  of  the  buccaneers,  was  sent  to  Lisbon  for 
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trial.  As  a  reward  of  his  treachery  he  was  tortured  ; 
his  hands  were  cut  off,  and  finally  he  was  hung  and 
quartered.  After  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
exuberant  taste  of  that  period,  his  various  fragments 
were  distributed  at  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  The 
governor,  Francisco  Gon9alves  da  Camara,  received 
high  honours — one  fails  to  see  for  what  reason  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  saved  his  Hfe  by  a  slightly  different 
method  to  that  which  the  African  Caldeira  attempted 
to  employ. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  MIGUELITE  INVASION  OF  MADEIRA — SOME  EPISODES  OF 
FLOOD    AND    STORM — CHOLERA    IN    BYGONE    DAYS 

The  following  account  will  show  how  Madeira  was 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  the  Portuguese  throne  in 
1828.  In  that  year  the  usurper  Dom  Miguel  had  seized 
the  sovereignty,  and  was  ruHng  in  Lisbon.  Madeira, 
however,  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Emperor  Pedro  of 
Brazil,  the  elder  brother  and  the  rightful  arbiter  of  the 
throne.  In  consequence  of  this  a  fleet,  manned  by 
Miguelite  troops  had  left  the  Portuguese  capital  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  island.  The  account  is  of  a 
certain  interest,  since  the  events  that  ensued  are  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness.  Miss  Chalmers,  an  English 
resident  in  Madeira,  wrote  the  facts  from  which  this 
information  is  taken  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend. 
Journalism  was  less  widespread  in  those  days,  and 
letter- writing  was  yet  an  art  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake.  The  document,  though  excellently  worded,  is  too 
lengthy  for  complete  insertion  here.  I  give  therefore 
the  main  facts,  faUing  back  on  Miss  Chalmers'  words 
only  now  and  then. 

Dom  Miguel's  plans  concerning  the  island  were  known 
in  Madeira,  and  the  fleet  that  was  to  convey  the  troops 
who  should  overcome  the  place  was  daily  expected. 
Preparations  had  been  made  to  repel  the  attempt,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  wait.  For  day  after  day 
anxious  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  waters.  Nothing 
occurred,  however.  The  sea  continued  innocent  of 
hostile  ships,  and  at  length  the  inhabitants  began  to 
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hope  that  nothing  would  come  of  the  threatened 
invasion  after  all.  The  relief  was  premature.  One  day 
the  fleet  hove  in  sight.  As  it  approached  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  an  imposing  one.  **  First  a  magnifi- 
cent 74  appeared,  which  was  followed  by  eight  other 
vessels,  all  of  them  apparently  coming  right  in  with  a 
fine  breeze."  The  sight  was  a  disturbing  one.  Miss 
Chalmers  not  unnaturally  admits  that  she  "  felt  a  little 
queer." 

Funchal  was  on  its  mettle.  In  the  town  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  within  an  hour  all  the  troops  were  at 
their  quarters.  While  these  preparations  were  afoot 
the  non-combatants  were  taking  rapid  measures  for 
their  own  safety.  The  towns  people  went  flocking  int6 
the  country.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  them  as  well 
as  with  sledges  laden  with  young  children,  boxes, 
clothes,  provisions,  and  all  else  that  could  conveniently 
be  moved.  Funchal  had  become  a  place  to  be  dreaded  : 
the  exodus  was  wholesale. 

In  the  town  itself  the  troops  were  standing  to  their 
arms  in  readiness.  Discipline  appears  to  have  been 
well  maintained  at  this  stage,  and  it  was  pleasing,  relates 
the  correspondent,  to  observe  the  order  with  which  the 
soldiers  and  volunteers  went  about  their  duties.  The 
character  of  the  Miguelite  troops  was  much  dreaded. 
It  was  determined  to  show  the  utmost  resistance.  The 
governor  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  courage  and 
resource.  Having  animated  the  garrison  by  his  example, 
=he  gave  stern  orders  that  the  first  man  who  flinched 
from  his  post  should  be  shot. 

The  squadron  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  act.  After 
various  fruitless  parleys  between  the  vessels  and  the 
shore,  it  contented  itself  with  hovering  to  and  fro  off 
Funchal,  keeping  the  defenders  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  in  a  continual  state  of  suspense.  At  length 
it  became   evident  to   those  in  Funchal  that  some 
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definite  action  was  about  to  be  taken.  The  ships, 
ceasing  their  aimless  manoeuvring,  were  under  way  to 
the  Eastward,  standing  in  towards  Machico.  As  soon 
as  this  was  ascertained  a  force  of  the  defenders  was  sent 
in  that  direction.  The  total  strength  of  the  islanders, 
by  the  way,  consisted  of  8,000  men. 

The  troops  marched  off,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight 
behind  the  mountain  slopes.  The  hostile  ships,  too,  had 
passed  from  sight.  Nothing  remained  for  those  left 
behind  but  to  wait,  and  the  suspense  was  far  more  acute 
now  than  it  had  been  before.  On  the  next  morning  the 
sound  of  distant  firing  was  heard.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  now  that  something  serious  was  occurring.  In 
the  town  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  Final  preparations 
were  completed,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
a  second  force  marched  off  towards  Machico,  carrying 
with  it  two  great  guns  and  powder  in  abundance. 

The  governor  had  lent  his  assistance  with  no  sparing 
hand.  He'was  in  high  spirits.  The  rest  of  the  garrison, 
equally  confident,  determined  to  hold  the  place  to  the 
last  if  matters  went  against  the  outlying  troops.  While 
all  this  was  occurring  a  small  British  frigate,  the 
Alligator,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  had  come 
to  anchor  in  the  Bay,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  English 
residents. 

The  next  morning  a  startling  report  reached  the 
town.  It  was  said  that  the  Miguelites  had  succeeded  in 
landing  a  thousand  men  at  Machico,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Santa  Cruz. 
The  transition  from  confidence  to  hopelessness  was 
curiously  abrupt.  Little  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  invaders  would  before  long  be  in  Funchal  itself. 
The  town  became  a  place  of  the  dead.  The  stillness, 
says  Miss  Chalmers,  was  awful ;  there  was  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard. 

The  governor,  however,  had  no  idea  of  abandoning 
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the  defence.  Guns  were  placed  in  readiness  in  the 
streets,  and  the  volunteers  continued  to  show  a  bold 
front.  There  were  no  soldiers  beyond  these  remaining 
now,  for  the  regulars  and  militia  had  already  deserted  I 
Shortly  after  this  it  could  be  seen  that  the  troops  that 
had  set  out  for  Machico  were  returning.  They  were 
coming  down  the  mountain,  shattered,  and  in  sad 
disorder.  It  was  high  time  for  the  English  to  leave 
Funchal,  the  lady  historian  amongst  them. 

After  much  confusion  and  many  anxious  moments 
the  scene  is  next  transferred  to  the  Alligator.  The  deck 
of  the  frigate  was  already  crowded  with  English  and 
Portuguese,  the  governor's  family  amongst  the  number. 
There  were  others  for  whose  presence  there  was  no 
excuse.  To  the  surprise  of  Miss  Chalmers'  party  on 
their  arrival  they  found  a  niunber  of  Portuguese  officers 
sheltering  themselves  beneath  the  British  flag  when 
they  should  have  been  assisting  the  governor  on  shore. 
More  boats  were  coming  every  minute,  too,  filled  with 
natives  and  more  refugee  Portuguese  officers. 

All  this  while  the  captain  of  the  Alligator  had  been  on 
shore,  and  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
occurring  on  board  his  vessel.  Presently  he  returned. 
One  obtains  a  glimpse  of  truly  resolute  manhood  here, 
and  the  scene  becomes  stirring.  As  his  gig  drew  near, 
the  situation  doubtless  became  clear  to  him.  The 
Portuguese  who  were  clinging  to  the  gangway  were  in  a 
panic  to  reach  the  deck  of  the  vessel — so  anxious  indeed 
that  they  were  loth  to  make  way  for  the  captain.  He 
gave  a  curt  order  to  his  crew  to  push  on.  They  obeyed 
him  with  such  goodwill  that  the  gig,  as  it  came  along- 
side, smashed  in  the  side  of  one  boat,  and  broke  the  oars 
of  another. 

When  the  captain  had  mounted  his  own  deck  he  took 
abrupt  charge  of  the  situation.  First  of  all  he  called 
the  refugee  officers  before  him.    "  Were  I  to  live  ever  so 
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long,"  writes  Miss  Chalmers,  "  I  cannot  forget  his 
address  to  the  officers  .  .  .  nor  the  contempt  he 
expressed  at  their  cowardly  conduct/'  Having  made 
clear  his  opinion  of  their  behaviour,  he  pointed  out 
their  duty  to  them.  The  men  were  yet  at  their  posts, 
he  told  them,  sternly.  They  were  calling  out  for  their 
officers.  The  governor  was  still  labouring  in  the  town, 
with  no  one  to  assist  him  in  command.  Unfortunately, 
the  speech  being  deHvered  in  Enghsh,  the  chief  part  of 
it  was  uninteUigible  to  the  majority  of  the  refugees. 
But  the  captain's  order  to  the  officers  to  quit  the  ship 
was  made  clear  enough.  It  came  in  the  light  of  a  bomb- 
shell, and  was  met  with  terrified  protests.  Indeed,  the 
scene  that  ensued  was  lamentable.  One  of  the  terrified 
officers  clung  to  the  captain,  and  would  have  embraced 
him,  but  he  was  **  shaken  off  as  if  he  had  been  a  viper." 
At  length,  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  dis- 
graced officers,  many  of  them  in  tears,  picked  up  their 
swords  and  accoutrements,  and  went  fearfully  down 
into  the  boats. 

Shortly  after  this  came  a  blaze  of  firing  from  the 
shore.  This,  it  appeared,  was  merely  in  token  of 
surrender.  The  governor  then  came  on  board  the 
Alligator,  and  met  with  a  sympathetic  welcome.  And 
then — all  the  boats  containing  the  Portuguese  officers 
returned  with  a  great  hurry  and  scurry!  Frenzied 
with  panic  now,  the  refugees  attempted  to  force  their 
way  up  the  gangway.  The  marines  flung  them  back  ; 
nevertheless,  "  several  succeeded  in  jumping  in  at  the 
portholes  and  windows."  While  these  discreditable 
scenes  were  being  enacted  night  had  fallen.  A  blaze 
of  bonfires  made  a  fairyland  of  Funchal  and  of  the 
mountains  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Dom  Miguel. 
"  You  know,"  writes  the  correspondent,  "  how  easy  we 
have  always  changed  sides  ;  but  this  was  wonderful." 

The  MigueUtes  had  won  the  day,  and  their  fleet  had 
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returned  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  But  the  Alligator's 
share  in  the  events  of  that  evening  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded. A  boat  arrived  from  the  big  74  gun  battleship 
with  a  demand  that  the  governor  should  be  given  up  to 
the  officer  who  came  on  board.  This  was  firmly  refused, 
and  preparations  were  immediately  undertaken  to 
guard  against  a  possible  attack.  Boats  were  stationed 
round  the  Alligator — the  small  vessel  carried  no  more 
than  28  guns — and  all  on  board  stood  by  in  readiness. 
The  presence  of  such  a  number  of  passengers  on  the  ship 
must  have  seriously  complicated  operations,  had  they 
commenced  in  earnest.  Fortunately  the  matter  ended 
there.  The  Miguelite  men-of-war  accepted  the  refusal, 
and  refrained  from  further  action. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  British  consul,  Mr 
Veitch,  came  off  from  the  shore  to  join  the  rest  on  board 
the  Alligator,  He  was  undoubtedly  wont  to  indulge  in 
ardent  local  sympathies.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even 
after  the  governor  had  left  the  town,  the  volunteers 
(who  appear  to  have  been  a  remarkably  faithful  set  of 
men,  and  well  imbued  with  the  Portuguese  trait  of 
fighting  brilliantly  under  an  able  commander)  came  to 
the  consul,  saying  that  they  would  yet  make  a  stand  if 
he  would  lead  them.  So  exasperated  were  these 
resolute  fighters  at  his  unavoidable  refusal  that  they 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot — but  thought 
better  of  it. 

All  resistance  was  done  with  now,  however.  Indeed, 
the  town  had  become  Miguelite  to  its  mutable  back- 
bone. A  little  later  it  appeared  that  a  party  of  men 
actually  entered  the  Loo  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  British  warship  was  anchored,  and  swore  that 
they  would  sink  the  frigate  which  was  harbouring  the 
governor.  The  guns  were  already  loaded  and  pointed 
at  the  Alligator,  when  one  man  endeavoured  to  reason 
the  rest  out  of  their  design.    Failing  in  this,  he  thrust 
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his  sword  into  the  mouth  of  the  first  cannon  that  was  to 
be  fired.  It  burst — an  event  that  caused  such  confusion 
that  the  party  fled  without  attempting  any  further 
action.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  the  mere  inser- 
tion of  the  sword  could  have  caused  this  explosion. 
The  bursting,  one  imagines,  was  due  to  some  more 
natural  cause. 

The  letter  ends  with  the  rapid  allaying  of  the  excite- 
ment in  the  town,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Miguelite  era— an  era  that  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. 

These  chance  historical  fragments  may  be  closed  with 
the  relation  of  two  disasters  that  occurred  in  the  island 
at  later  dates.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  a  storm  of 
exceptional  severity  that  raged  in  1842.  The  town  of 
Funchal  suffered  from  floods  as  well  as  from  the  violence 
of  the  gale.  After  three  days  of  heavy  rain  came  that 
which  is  described  as  "  one  continuous  fall  with  the 
violence  of  successive  waterspouts  prolonged  through 
several  hours."  The  waters  of  the  rivers  rose  with  a 
sudden  rush,  the  lower  town  was  flooded.  Whole 
streets  were  swept  clear,  and,  amongst  the  other  flotsam, 
human  bodies  and  pipes  of  wine  were  swept  along 
towards  the  sea. 

Six  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  were 
dashed  ashore  and  wrecked.  The  crew  of  one  of  them, 
the  Creole,  had  a  marvellous  escape.  The  vessel  was 
dragging  its  anchor  when  the  mate  tried  a  desperate 
expedient.  A  jib  was  set,  and  the  ship  was  piloted 
between  the  Loo  and  Pontinha  rocks — a  jetty  now 
stretches  across  the  intervening  waters  to  join  the  two. 
The  Creole,  in  consequence,  struck  land  at  the  most 
protected  spot  of  all.  Nevertheless,  with  such  tremen- 
dous force  was  she  swept  upon  the  shore  that  her  bow- 
sprit projected  over  the  wall  of  the  Sardinian  consul's 
garden.     The     sailors,     seizing     their     opportunity, 
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scrambled  along  this,  and  dropped  in  safety  upon  dry 
land. 

In  1856  the  island  suffered  from  a  terrible  and  im- 
usual  visitation.  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  appearance, 
and  decimated  the  unfortunate  population.  Its  intro- 
duction is  generally  attributed  to  the  arrival  of  a  battal- 
ion of  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery  from  Lisbon. 
It  is  certain  that,  although  unknown  in  Madeira, 
cholera  was  prevalent  in  Portugal  during  the  years 
1855-6.  The  army  surgeons,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
accompanied  the  force,  spoke  positively  of  the  freedom 
of  the  troops  from  the  plague  ere  their  arrival  in  the 
island.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  results  to  the  island  were 
sufficiently  terrible.  In  Funchal  alone,  which  at  the 
time  counted  a  population  of  28,885  souls,  the  deaths 
that  occurred  between  the  5th  of  July  and  the  31st  of 
October  amounted  to  2,887,  almost  exactly  a  tenth  of 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  total  returns  of  deaths  from  the  scourge  in  the 
islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  are  officially  placed 
at  7,041.  Accurate  estimation,  however,  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  Mr  Haywood,  the  British  vice- 
consul  at  the  time,  beHeves  the  actual  figure  to  have 
reached  8,000.  The  British  residents,  many  of  whom 
fell  victims,  distinguished  themselves  not  a  little  in 
rendering  both  active  and  pecuniary  assistance.  In  the 
end,  the  scourge  died  away  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
fastened  upon  the  spot. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  BRITISH  FACTORY  IN  MADEIRA — SOME  ETHICS  OF  BURIAL 
— THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  CHURCHES  IN  THE  ISLAND 

For  centuries  the  British  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Madeira.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
possibihty  of  a  charge  of  complacent  insularism,  one 
would  feel  inclined  to  assert  with  confidence  that  both 
the  commercial  growth  and  practical  improvement  of 
the  island  are  almost  entirely  due  to  their  efforts. 
Important  connections  between  the  two  countries  com- 
menced to  be  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  It  was  after  the  marriage  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza  to  King  Charles  the  Second  of  England, 
however,  that  the  influx  of  the  English  became  really 
marked.  Then,  according  to  a  Portuguese  historian, 
they  came  in  numbers,  loaded  with  privileges  and 
exemptions,  in  love  with  the  beautiful  cHmate,  and 
even  more  so  with  the  commercial  promise  of  the 
generous  wines  of  the  country.  In  the  first  instance, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  they  set  up  merely  as 
merchants,  and  contented  themselves  with  dealing  in 
the  wines.  Once  settled  in  the  country,  however,  they 
soon  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  viticulture  itself, 
and  in  the  general  industries  of  the  island. 

It  was  probably  a  few  years  after  the  Stuart-Braganza 
marriage  that  the  British  Factory  was  estabhshed  in 
Madeira.  The  institution  was  a  corporate  body  formed 
to  deal  with  all  matters  that  concerned  the  British 
merchants  in  the  island.  The  result  was  a  favourable 
one  for  the  merchants,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ruled  by 
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laws  of  their  own  making,  and  were  to  all  intent  and 
purpose  independent  of  the  Portuguese  commercial 
regulations.  The  body  possessed  the  privilege  of  levy- 
ing duties  upon  all  British  imports  and  exports  in 
connection  with  Madeira.  It  had  the  right,  moreover, 
of  employing  the  funds  thus  derived  for  any  purpose  it 
chose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  nearly  every 
matter  which  affected  the  British  community  in  the 
island  came  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Factory.  The 
institution  dealt  with  general  concerns  and  philan- 
throphy  as  well  as  with  commercial  affairs.  Pensions, 
appointments,  and  even  municipal  improvements  in 
Funchal  itself  came  within  its  province.  A  perusal  of 
the  minute  books  of  the  body  reveals  many  quaint  side- 
lights upon  the  history  of  the  place.  By  a  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  the  earlier  records  were  lost  in  the  great  flood 
of  1803.  Nevertheless,  a  few  duplicates  of  the  notes 
prior  to  that  date  are  still  preserved. 

The  following  preliminary  notes,  inscribed  in  1774, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  matters  with  which 
the  Factory  dealt.  The  first  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  there  being  at  that  period  neither  English  chaplain 
nor  church,  it  was  customary,  whenever  possible,  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  clergyman  from  a  passing 
vessel : — 

"  Paid  to  Scott  and  Co.  for  a  box  citron  presented 
the  Revd.  Mr  Brown  for  a  sermon,  6.000." 

"  Paid  to  Gregorio  da  Costa  Faria  for  charges  for 
sundry  sailors  in  the  hospitall,  22.650." 

"  Paid  the  surgeon  Joao  de  Pontes  for  examining  in 
January  last  by  the  Governor's  order  if  there  was  a  bad 
smell  in  the  nation's  burying  ground,  2.400." 

These  figures,  by  the  way,  stand  for  reis,  the  identical 
coins  whose  numerical  abundance  caused  Mark  Twain 
so  grave  a  shock  at  a  much  later  date.    At  the  present 
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time  about  a  thousand  of  them  represent  five  shilHngs  ; 
but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  exact  rate  of  exchange  that 
prevailed  at  that  period. 

It  was  usual  for  the  members  of  the  Factory  to  meet 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  parliament  at  settled 
intervals.  On  such  occasions  it  was  customary  for  the 
British  consul  to  take  the  chair,  and  to  join  in  the 
discussions  and  in  the  decisions  agreed  upon.  It  was 
Mr  Nash,  the  first  consul-general  in  Madeira,  who 
obtained  from  the  Portuguese  government  the  grant  of 
a  Protestant  burial  ground.  This  came  into  being  in 
1770,  and  its  maintenance  and  government  was  vested 
in  the  Factory.  Before  this  none  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  dead  were  permitted  to  lie  amidst  the  soil  of  the 
island.  The  bodies  of  the  Protestants  were  taken  out  to 
sea  in  a  boat,  and  were  buried  in  the  waves  off  the 
Brazen  Head. 

The  receipts  of  the  institution  are,  of  course,  tabu- 
lated as  fully  as  the  expenditure.  Thus,  in  1774,  one 
reads  the  following  amongst  hundred  of  similar  notes  : — 

"  By  national  duty  received  this  year  on  7300 J  pipes 
wine  shipt  off  per  sundry  vessels  at  240  reis  per  pipe, 
1752.060." 

This  year  of  1774  must  have  marked  the  close  of  an 
important  epoch  in  island  history.  It  was  the  last 
during  which  the  slave  trade  was  permitted,  that  traffic 
being  finally  stopped  in  1775.  Here  is  a  document,  dated 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1761,  which  will  show  that 
the  British  merchants  were  not  entirely  disinterested — 
as  indeed  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be — in  this  trans- 
portation of  "  black  diamonds  '*  : — 

"  Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God  in  good  order  and  well 
condition'd  ...  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the 
Fame  .  .  .  now  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Road  of 
Funchal  and  by  God's  grace  bound  for  New  York  .  .  . 
one  negro  man  named  York  .  .  .  being  mark'd  and 
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numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  to  be  delivered  in  the 
hke  good  order,  and  well  condition'd,  at  the  aforesaid 
Port  of  New  York  (the  danger  of  the  seas  only  excepted) 
unto  ...  he  or  they  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods 
.  .  .  and  so  God  send  the  good  ship  to  her  desir'd  port 
in  safety." 

The  description  "  as  in  the  margin  "  is  confined  to  "  a 
negro  man  named  York." 

York,  had  he  known  it,  should  probably  have  felt 
grateful  for  the  prayer  that  the  good  ship  should  reach 
port  in  safety.  To  a  certain  extent  this  must  have  been 
spontaneous.  According  to  the  document,  any  damage 
which  York  might  suffer  from  the  sea  was  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  his  carriers  ! 

The  privilege  was  possessed  by  the  Factory  of  electing 
a  Portuguese  judge  conservator,  whose  salary  was  paid 
by  the  institution.  It  lay  with  the  crowned  head  of 
Portugal,  however,  to  confirm  or  to  refuse  to  sanction 
the  election.  Minor  officials  were  chosen  in  the  same 
manner.  A  salary,  moreover,  was  paid  to  the  governor 
of  the  island,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  received  in  the 
ordinary  way.  One  meets  regularly  with  this  entry  in 
the  book  : — 

*'  Resolved  that  the  usual  sum  be  presented  to  the 
governor  by  the  consul-general  in  the  name  of  the 
factory  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  public  funds." 

The  scope  of  the  actual  authority  exercised  by  the 
Factory  may  be  gathered  from  another  entry  : — 

"  Paid  for  apprehending  14  sailors  run  from  Cartel, 
34.800." 

"  Paid  for  maintaining  prisoners,  46.300." 

The  body,  as  has  been  said,  was  largely  philanthropic. 
Not  only  did  it  assist  distressed  British  mariners  and 
others,  but  it  granted  pensions  regularly  to  the  families 
of  those  who  had  met  with  misfortune  during  their 
residence  in  the  island.    In  this  respect  it  did  not  confine 
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its  attention  entirely  to  those  of  British  nationaUty,  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  following,  inscribed  during  the 
British  occupation  of  the  island.  It  appears  that  the 
soldier  in  question  was  acting  merely  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty. 

''  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Factory  held  this  day 
(13th  of  March,  181 1)  it  was  resolved  to  place  200 
dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters  of  a  subscription 
in  aid  of  the  widow  and  children  of  a  Portuguese  country- 
man who  was  shot  by  a  British  soldier  of  the  garrison. '^ 

In  the  matter  of  patriotism  the  Factory  was  second 
to  none  in  its  zeal.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  it  gave  a  grand  public  fete  in  order  to  mark  "  the 
happy  termination  of  hostilities,"  in  which  "  our 
country  has  not  ceased  to  make  the  most  unexampled 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  in  resistance  to  a  tyrant 
who  had  subjugated  the  rest  of  Europe."  As  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  sympathy  it  sent  home  five 
hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Moreover,  when  in  1814  the  British  garrison, 
its  duties  to  its  ally  at  an  end,  ceased  its  friendly  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  it  was  the  Factory  that  arranged  for 
the  comfort  of  the  soldiers'  wives  and  children  during 
the  homeward  voyage.  It  had  its  moments  of  munifi- 
cence, too,  when  it  marked  its  appreciation  in  regal 
fashion.  It  was  responsible  for  the  massive  centrepiece, 
together  with  wine-coolers  and  decanter-stands,  all  of 
gold,  that  were  presented  to  General  Beresford  in  1808 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  governor  of  the  island. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Factory 
on  the  departure  of  the  troops  in  1814  that  the  com- 
.mander-in-chief,  Major-General  Hugh  Mackay  should 
be  presented  either  with  a  sword  or  with  a  piece  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  guineas. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  1814  that  the  Factory  under- 
took the  building  of  the  present  English  Church.    Two 
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thousand  dollars  yearly  was  named  as  the  Chaplain's 
stipend,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  dwelUng.  This  sum 
was  raised  by  the  levying  of  200  reis  per  pipe  on  all 
wine  shipped  from  the  island.  The  stipend,  however, 
was  reduced  in  subsequent  years,  when  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  island  had  fallen  to  a  somewhat  lower  ebb. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  glory  of  the  institution 
reached  its  greatest  height  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  couple  of  decades  of  the 
nineteenth.  After  this  the  power  of  the  Factory  com- 
menced to  decay,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  its  privileges  had  become  a  little  anachronistic  by 
that  time.  Yet  the  institution  battled  with  comparative 
adversity  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  had  greeted 
prosperity.  This  note  in  1822  will  prove  its  loyalty  to 
its  traditions  in  the  face  of  commercial  depression  : — 

"  Resolved  that  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
represented  to  the  meeting  by  the  consul-general  the 
impossibility  of  making  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
governor  from  the  commercial  fund  on  account  of  the 
present  small  rate  of  freights  and  the  consequent  great 
reduction  of  revenue  derived  therefrom,  it  was  deter- 
mined and  considered  advisable  not  to  discontinue  this 
allowance  to  the  governor,  but  that  such  an  allowance 
should  be  made  from  this  fund  as  the  nature  of  the 
present  depressed  state  of  commerce  renders  necessary." 

The  Factory  was  resolved  to  protect  its  dignity,  even 
at  a  cost  which  had  now  become  onerous.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  funds  for  this  a  tax  of  one  quarter  per  cent, 
was  levied  on  all  goods  imported  by  the  business  firms 
under  the  governorship  of  the  body.  Matters  in  general, 
however,  instead  of  improving,  grew  steadily  worse. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  official  letter  in 
reply  to  an  engineer's  proposal  of  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  landing  facihties  in  Funchal : — "  The  instabihty  of 
the  government  and  the  frequent  change  of  men  in 
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power  all  tend  to  deter  the  British  Factory  collectively 
or  individually  from  undertaking  for  the  present  any 
public  work  or  amelioration."  The  letter  subsequently 
refers  to  native  jealousy  which  "  makes  the  English 
reluctant  and  backward,  particularly  at  the  present 
moment,  in  making  their  Establishment  more  prominent 
than  necessity  requires." 

It  was  a  little  hard.  The  case  was  akin  to  that  of 
improving  another  man's  property.  When  sufficiently 
embellished,  the  proprietors  had  decided  that  the  lease 
was  "up."  It  was  the  Factory  that  had  weaned  the 
island  from  crawling  to  a  walking  pace.  It  had  beauti- 
fied streets,  made  "  levadas,"  provided  fire-engines,  and, 
in  fact,  had  stood  sponsor  to  any  enterprise  that  was 
likely  to  benefit  the  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  reckon  with  actual  human  nature  instead  of  purely 
theoretical  gratitude.  Perhaps  one  can  understand 
something  of  the  motives  of  the  "  Madeirense,' 
however  illogical,  when  they  saw  these  foreigners  con- 
tinuing to  all  intents  and  purposes  governors  of  the 
land. 

After  a  while  the  friction  became  more  acute.  In 
1826  a  meeting  of  the  body  was  held  to  consider  the 
danger  to  British  interests  evoked  by  jealousy  and  by 
the  newly  acquired  license  of  the  native  press  which  was 
being  abused  in  order  to  widen  the  breach.  One  phrase 
occurs  in  the  minutes  which  admits  "  the  almost 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of 
British  merchants." 

The  Factory  decided  to  adopt  certain  measures  in 
order  to  defend  itself.  From  the  resolutions  arrived  at, 
itVill  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  sturdiness  of  the 
lion,  it  was  possessed  of  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent.  It  was  determined  to  support  only  one  news- 
paper  in  order  to  secure  so  far  as  possible  the  goodwill  of 
the  editor.    Further,  it  was  considered  that,  as  a  news- 
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paper  must  rely  almost  altogether  for  support  on  the 
British,  this  would  prevent  the  founding  of  other  hostile 
publications.  These  measures,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  adopted  against  a  perfect  flood  of  libellous  matter 
that  was  being  inspired  from  certain  interested  quarters. 

But,  though  the  status  of  the  British  merchants  re- 
mained unaffected,  the  power  of  the  Factory  as  a 
governing  body,  came  gradually  to  an  end.  In  183.5 
the  customary  allowance  to  the  governor  of  Madeira 
was  discontinued,  and  the  functions  of  the  institution 
atrophied  one  by  one,  as  indeed  they  could  scarcely  fail 
to  do  amidst  the  transformation  of  all  things  that  was 
leading  to  the  modern  state.  Two  or  three  of  its  duties 
have  been  inherited  by  a  few  of  the  prominent  merchants 
who  meet  annually  for  that  purpose  to  this  day.  But 
the  discussions  are  confined  to  matters  of  the  church  and 
philanthrophy.  The  old  British  Factory  has  served  its 
purpose,  lived  its  day,  and  is  no  more. 

The  English  church,  whose  establishment  was  due  to 
the  Factory,  is  situated  in  the  Rua  de  Bella  Vista.  It 
is  a  sufficiently  fine  building,  although,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
forbidding  any  other  than  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship  to  bear  the  outward  semblance  of  a  church,  its 
appearance  is  rather  secular  than  ecclesiastical.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  the  stipend  of 
the  chaplain  is  largely  dependent  on  the  offerings  of 
visitors,  a  fact  that  necessarily  escapes  the  notice  of 
many. 

Notwithstanding  some  minor  jealousies,  the  evidence 
of  open  friction  between  the  religions  of  the  foreign 
resident  and  of  the  native  has  been  marked  only  on  one 
or  two  occasions.  On  one  of  these  the  taste  displayed 
by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorites  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  questionable.  The  names  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  events,  though  known,  it  is  needless 
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to  give.  Of  the  exact  date  of  the  occurrence,  no  recent 
one,  I  am  ignorant.  It  happened  that  an  EngHsh  Pro- 
testant resident  was  married  to  a  Roman  CathoUc  wife. 
A  child  of  the  marriage  was  baptised  into  the  Roman 
CathoHc  Church  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  the  pro- 
ceeding being  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  husband. 
On  the  death  of  the  child  its  body  was  placed  in  the 
British  burial  ground  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  short 
while  afterwards,  however,  it  was  disinterred  by  order 
of  the  bishop,  and  re-dressed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
manner.  It  was  then  carried  in  procession  through 
different  parts  of  the  town,  until  the  cortege  came 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  bereaved  father's  house. 
There  a  halt  was  made  in  order  that  part  of  the  burial 
service  might  be  chanted,  and  the  body  was  eventually 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  attitude  of  mind  that  can  stoop  to  strike 
in  this  manner  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  corpse 
is  profoundly  ghoulish ! 

A  series  of  incidents  whose  consequences  were  faij 
more  widespread  was  connected  with  the  arrival  in  the 
island  of  Dr.  Kalley,  a  Scottish  physician  in,  I  think,  the 
year  1837.  The  doctor,  whose  influence  with  the  native 
poor  was  very  great,  added  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  his  duties  of  healing.  His  success  was  so  marked  that 
at  one  period  he  is  said  to  have  preached  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  over  a  thousand  people.  He  was  arrested  ;  but 
on  his  release,  undaunted,  he  continued  his  mission. 
At  the  end  of  some  years,  however,  the  populace,  urged 
on  by  the  priests,  attacked  his  residence  with  a  view 
to  taking  his  life.  He  escaped  on  board  a  British  ship, 
and  the  fugitive  members  of  his  congregation  were 
hunted  fiercely  through  the  mountains,  until  a  British 
vessel  arrived  to  rescue  those  who  were  desirous  of 
leaving  the  island. 

The  result  of  this  mission  is  not  a  little  wonderful. 
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Many  of  the  "  Madeirense,"  even  after  the  services  had 
been  put  an  end  to,  clung  to  their  new  rehgion  with 
steadfast  tenacity.  The  result  is  that,  immune  in  these 
days  of  tolerance,  their  descendants,  together  with  other 
Portuguese,  form  half  the  entire  congregation  in  the 
Scotch  Church  in  the  Rua  do  Conselheiro. 
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CHAPTER   I 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FUNCHAL — CHARM  OF  THE  TOWN — SCENES 

UPON  THE  SHORE — THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LINER — DIVING 

BOYS — NATIVE   CRAFT  AND   SURFMEN 

I  KNOW  of  no  Spot  Upon  the  earth  whose  aspect  is 
exceeded  in  glamour  by  that  of  Funchal  as  the  Bay- 
unrolls  itself  before  the  eye  of  the  new  arrival.  White 
houses  and  red  roofs  in  compact  masses  by  the  water's 
edge,  overshadowed  by  the  dark  grey  mass  of  the  castle, 
the  whole  set  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and  of  flowers 
visible  even  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay — that  is 
Funchal.  Alone  it  would  be  nothing.  Behind  it  are  the 
mountains,  rising  fold  upon  fold,  green  here,  a  mystic 
purple  there,  upon  which  climb  more  red  roofs,  and 
white  walls  with  green  jalousies,  singly  and  in  clusters, 
until  the  more  adventurous  are  all  but  lost  amidst  the 
pinewoods  and  clouds — such  is  the  frame  that  encloses 
the  town  itself. 

A  second  and  a  third  glance  will  show  far  more  than 
this.  They  will  reveal  the  broad  plumes  of  bananas,  the 
green  terraces  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  grey  stone  walls 
that,  beneath  their  sheltering  trees,  line  the  water- 
courses and  roads.  One  can  see  much  more  than  this, 
too,  but  that  bespeaks  a  more  intimate  knowledge. 
For  the  present  let  the  first  impression  suffice. 

When  one  has  left  the  vessel,  steamed  to  the  jetty, 
and  passed  along  the  avenue  of  plane  trees,  a  broad 
open  space  extends  itself  before  the  governor's  palace. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  a  small  mat  upon  which 
sits  a  very  ancient  man.    In  his  hand  is  an  implement 
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resembling  in  size  and  shape  that  vulgarly  known  as  a 
*'  sardine-opener.*'  As  one  draws  nearer  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  is  employing  it  in  order  to  pluck  out  the 
blades  of  grass,  one  by  one,  from  between  the  cobble- 
stones. After  a  while — quite  a  considerable  while — he 
will  discover  that  no  single  head  of  verdure  remains 
within  his  reach.  The  result  is  chagrin,  and  a  certain 
pause.  Then  his  poor,  ancient,  cramped  limbs  will  be 
slowly  raised,  and  the  mat  pulled  forward  a  couple  of 
feet.  When  he  is  comfortably  seated  upon  it  once  more 
the  process — that  almost  exactly  resembles  the  leisurely 
pecking  of  a  hen — will  commence  over  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  there  each  day,  the  official  weeder 
of  the  place.  And,  ere  he  has  reached  the  end  of  one  of 
his  tracks  of  tidiness,  the  remorseless  grass  has  closed 
over  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  that  one  who  reads  this  may  proceed  on  a 
casual  visit  to  the  spot,  to  find  it  vacant  of  the  ancient. 
If  so,  he  is  either  resting  or  no  more,  and  the  fault  of  his 
absence  must  not  be  laid  at  my  door.  As  it  is,  I  have 
perhaps  laid  undue  stress  upon  this  humble  person. 
But  it  is  for  a  good  reason.  He  is  characteristic  of 
Madeira,  the  living  symbol  of  the  place  posted  at  its 
very  gate.  The  sight  should  imbue  the  new  arrival  with 
no  feeling  other  than  rejoicing.  One  has  gone  to 
Madeira  for  restful  peace — one  may  make  quite  certain 
that  one  will  obtain  it. 

By  this  I  intend  no  libel  on  the  spot.  It  must  not  be 
thought  for  one  moment  that  one  cannot  play  tennis, 
ride,  or  clamber  about  the  mountains  at  will.  All  these 
and  many  other  forms  of  comparatively  violent  exercise 
are  at  hand.  But  when,  sated  with  these  for  the  time 
being,  one  would  seek  perfect  calm,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  spot  will  meet  his  desire  more  than  half-way. 
Madeira  is  undoubtedly  the  land  of  the  lotus,  and, 
although  the  foreigner  has  superimposed  the  bustle  of 
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his  own  energy,  the  place  of  a  certainty  would  yawn  and 
close  its  eyes  in  gentle  slumber  were  he  to  leave  it  to  its 
own  devices. 

Funchal,  with  all  the  fascination  it  is  wont  to  exercise, 
cannot  be  termed  intrinsically  beautiful  as  a  city.  If 
taken  to  bits  and  judged  piecemeal,  there  is  in  all 
probability  scarcely  a  building  of  the  central  town  that 
would  delight  the  heart  of  the  critical  architect.  The 
cathedral,  the  theatre,  and  the  rest  of  the  public  build- 
ings, call  for  no  special  attention  ;  the  Pra9a  might  be 
larger,  and  the  botannical  gardens  better  placed. 
Indeed,  there  are  countless  improvements  that  have 
been  suggested  to  the  government — and  that  probably 
will  continue  to  be  suggested.  In  the  meanwhile, 
curiously  enough,  nothing  matters  much.  Funchal 
possesses  a  charm  of  its  own  that  can  withstand  all 
criticism  of  mere  technical  detail.  Nature,  moreover, 
has  been  prodigal  in  bounty  here.  With  palm  trees  to 
soften  the  lines  of  a  mis-planned  house,  and  a  flowering 
creeper  to  hide  an  imgainly  wall — what  more  beautiful 
apologists  could  one  desire  ?  And,  after  all,  the  number 
of  mis-planned  houses  and  of  ungainly  walls  is  small 
indeed.  In  a  land  where  houses,  in  broad,  generous 
lines,  stand  square  upon  the  ground,  free  from  all  the 
anachronistic  angles  of  the  villa  residence,  a  genuine 
architectural  atrocity  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
unknown. 

The  town  proper  is  intersected  by  three  rivers,  the 
San  Joao,  the  Santa  Luzia,  and  the  Joao  Gomes.  In 
midwinter  a  fair  volume  of  water  comes  pouring  down 
the  beds  from  the  mountains  ;  indeed,  in  the  olden 
days,  as  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  the  flood  torrents  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  damage.  Hence  the  very  lofty 
and  massive  stone  walls  which  now  line  the  streams, 
and  which  cause  a  repetition  of  these  disasters  to  be 
practically  impossible.    In  the  summer  time  the  merest 
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trickle  of  water  is  content  to  wind  its  way  in  and  out  of 
the  boulders.  These  river  courses  are  picturesque  spots 
with  the  vegetation  clinging  to  the  stone  walls  and  to 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  beds.  Spanned  by  a  number  of 
bridges,  they  possess  a  distinctive  population  of  their 
own  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  women  in  the 
act  of  washing  linen,  and  of  flocks  of  ducks. 

As  one  parades  the  streets  the  number  of  English 
signs  and  announcements  that  adorn  the  shops  may  be 
the  cause  of  some  amazement.  Funchal — on  the  sur- 
face, at  all  events — is  Anglicised  to  a  degree.  Indeed, 
in  the  town  itself  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  quite 
superfluous  and  unnecessary.  The  place,  it  must  be 
admitted,  must  be  considered  first  of  all  in  the  light  of 
a  tourist  resort.  Later,  one  learns  that  it  possesses  a 
strong  individuality  of  its  own.  This  is  not  obvious  at 
the  first  glimpse  ;  for  it  does  its  best  to  conceal  all  traces 
of  this.  From  a  lengthy  experience  it  has  learned  the 
ways  of  ships  and  of  their  passengers.  On  the  advent 
of  an  English  liner  the  shops  will  fly  the  British  flag  ; 
German  passengers,  on  landing  will  be  greeted  by  the 
sight  of  the  black,  white,  and  red  colours,  while  on  the 
arrival  of  a  Cunard  or  White  Star  steamer,  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  full  cargo  of  American 
passengers,  the  streets  will  break  out  into  a  sudden  and 
brilliant  rash  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Indeed,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  depends  largely  upon  these  great 
steam-birds  of  passage.  If  one  would  see  the  stir  that 
the  arrival  of  one  of  these  causes,  one  need  only  go  down 
to  the  seashore. 

Funchal,  bathed  in  the  mid-day  heat,  is  unwontedly 
silent.  From  the  West,  where  the  great  pile  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  standing  out  from  amid  the  verdure, 
marks  the  new,  to  the  East,  where  the  distant,  quaintly- 
thatched  huts  recall  the  old,  the  town  is  wrapped  in 
unbroken  tranquility.    On  the  grey  shingle  of  the  fore- 
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shore  the  bright-coloured  boats  lie  neglected.  The 
forms  of  their  owners,  the  longshoremen,  are  recumbent 
in  the  shelter  of  some  palm  leaves  stretched  across 
upright  poles  to  form  a  rude  hut.  On  the  seats  of  the 
stone  jetty  near  by  are  others,  equally  lacking  in 
motion.  In  Funchal,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  repose 
is  an  art  cultivated  to  the  point  of  complete  under- 
standing by  the  true  **  Madeirense."  Even  the  Custom 
House  officer  in  dark  blue  tunic,  who  leans  against  the 
high  prow  of  a  green  and  yellow  boat,  dozes. 

In  the  Bay  itself  a  few  cargo  steamers  He  in  placid 
grimness  amid  a  flotilla  of  black  coal-lighters,  while  a 
squat  Portuguese  cruiser  floats  with  ensign  and  the  long 
strings  of  drying  garments  drooping  equally.  The  fore- 
shore is  resting.  And  with  reason  ;  for  the  shining 
waters  before  it  are  unusually  empty  of  the  more 
aristocratic  craft.  The  languorous  obsession  of  the 
moment  is  infectious.  With  the  villa-strewn  mountains 
for  a  background  and  the  soft  plash  of  the  weaves  upon 
the  grey  stones  near  by,  one  realises  that  there  are  spots 
where  the  flight  of  time  is  to  be  marked  by  events 
rather  than  by  the  hour. 

It  is  just  when  the  fitness  of  this  becomes  apparent 
that  one  of  these  landmarks  in  time  occurs.  There  is  an 
abrupt  move  upon  the  beach — a  signal  of  energy.  The 
Custom  House  officer  has  roused  himself,  and  is  gazing 
out  to  sea.  Upon  the  blue  horizon  is  a  speck  topped  by 
a  light  column  of  smoke.  Almost  ere  it  has  drawn  itself 
clear  of  the  bold  headland  that  juts  out  to  the  West, 
the  beach  has  shaken  itself,  as  it  were,  and  has  woken 
into  astonishing  activity.  The  longshoremen  have 
hastened  out  from  the  shelter  of  their  crude  hut.  Others 
have  come  into  being  from  altogether  unsuspected  lairs 
in  shady  comers  and  crannies.  The  response  to  the 
alarm  is  almost  magical  in  its  rapidity.  Spaces  that  less 
than  a  minute  ago  were  empty  are  now  filled  wdth 
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bustling  folk — barefooted  men  who  hasten  to  and  fro 
bearing  oars,  cushions,  and  other  portions  of  boat  gear. 
In  the  meanwhile,  telescopes  are  peering  from  the 
balconied  windows  of  the  buildings  that  fringe  the 
shore,  and  long-drawn  calls  are  bandied  along  the  beach. 
The  steamer  is  **  passenger,"  and  Royal  Mail,  moreover, 
— a  prize  !  The  local  value  of  each  incoming  steamer  is 
accurately  gauged  here.  At  the  news  Funchal  awakes 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  a  deep  rumble  from  the  grey 
pebbles  as  a  boat  is  run  down  the  steep  beach.  It  is  the 
herald  of  an  activity  that  grows  with  each  moment. 
The  streets  that  open  upon  the  beach  from  between  the 
white-walled,  green-shuttered  houses  exude  companies 
of  men  in  sombreros,  white  shirts,  and  soft  leather 
boots  that  pad  dully  as  they  run.  They  come  at  a 
shambling  trot,  each  dragging  behind  him  a  small 
sledge.  These,  with  their  runners  gliding  and  slipping 
over  the  cobbles,  are  laden  with  fruit,  piles  of  fancy 
work  and  pottery,  and  heaps  of  airy  wicker  baskets, 
while  others  are  all  but  hidden  beneath  lofty  mounds 
of  cane  chairs. 

The  steamer  has  been  drawing  nearer  all  the  while, 
her  great  yellow  funnel  and  rows  of  decks  now  plain  to 
the  eye.  Ashore,  the  bustle  has  become  intensified. 
Fruit,  fancy  work,  baskets,  and  cane  chairs  come 
tumbling  out  from  the  sledges  into  the  boats,  and  one 
heavy  rumble  succeeds  another  as  the  small  craft  are 
sent  with  a  run  into  the  waters  to  heave  gently  for  a 
while  until  the  great  eigh teen-feet  oars  are  adjusted, 
and  the  boat  starts  away  to  hurry  in  the  direction  of  the 
liner.  Amid  the  number  are  some,  scarcely  larger  than 
a  dinghy,  that  each  contain  a  couple  of  youths,  whose 
athletic  forms  are  innocent  of  anything  beyond  trousers. 
Their  quest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  rest — silver. 
But  silver  won  in  a  fashion  that  is  quite  their  own, 
sought  as  it  sinks  slowly  into  the  depths  of  the  blue 
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waters.     For  these  are  diving  boys — youths  of  pro- 
fessional and  marvellous  piscine  propensities. 

The  liner  has  come  to  an  anchorage  now.  As  the 
official  tugs  speed  out  the  jetty  is  already  black  with 
folk.  Madeira  is  not  to  be  caught  napping.  The  first 
launch  draws  near  the  jetty,  and  comes  to  rest  by  the 
stone  steps.  The  first  passenger  stands  upon  the  pave- 
ment above.  The  moment  has  arrived.  **  Carro,  Sir  ?  " 
"  Trip  to  the  Mountain  ?  "  "  Casino  ?  "  **  Guide  to  the 
market,  Sir  ?  Best  guide  in  the  town  ?  "  Then  comes 
a  shower  of  violets  and  arum-lilies,  while  the  policemen 
look  benevolent,  and  the  Custom  House  officer  non- 
committal. The  procession  starts  slowly  up  the  plane- 
tree  avenue.    Madeira  is  very  much  awake. 

There  are  other  days  when  the  Bay  is  overflowing 
with  steamer  life.  Three  or  four  great  liners  may  be 
resting  at  anchor  at  the  same  time,  with  half  a  dozen 
dingier  cargo-boats  to  keep  them  company.  At  such 
times  the  waters  between  the  ships  and  the  shore  are 
lashed  in  earnest  by  the  screws  or  oars  of  the  hastening 
boats.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  launches,  al- 
though they  speed  feverishly  to  and  fro,  one  may  notice 
a  strange  absence  of  rivalry.  For  all  that  their  ownership 
is  varied.  Passengers  may  descend  into  one  without 
evoking^  the  least  protesting  clamour  from  another. 
There  is  a  substantial  reason  for  this  complacency, 
however.  It  is  the  result  of  a  law  passed  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  boatmen  and  of  their 
humbler  craft.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  earnings 
of  the  launches  are  "  pooled  "  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
divided  equally  between  the  owners  of  each  craft.  But 
this  is  only  after  a  certain  proportion  has  been  deducted 
which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  boatmen — who,  by 
the  way,  themselves  own  a  couple  of  launches  between 
them. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  is  wanting  in  the  diving 
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boys.  The  incentive  to  wrangling  here — when,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  silver  falls  to  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  half-a-dozen  of  their  boats — is  considerable.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  scramble  beneath  the  water,  they 
manage  to  preserve  the  peace  with  remarkable  success 
as  a  rule.  But,  if  the  matter  should  be  carried  beyond 
the  length  of  words,  one  has  the  opportunity  of  watching 
a  most  interesting  and  thrilling  contest.  Beneath  the 
stem  seat  of  each  diving-boy's  boat  is  a  heap  of  round 
grey  pebbles,  an  arsenal  that  has  been  collected  from  the 
beach  for  just  such  an  emergency  as  this.  When  these 
begin  to  fly,  a  duel  between  the  occupants  of  a  couple  of 
boats  evokes  the  picture  of  a  very  miniature  but  very 
earnest  sea-fight.  The  boys  throw  with  wonderful 
strength  and  accuracy,  and  the  limited  space  in  the  tiny 
craft  allows  little  opportunity  for  the  art  of  dodging. 
Thus,  as  the  hard  grey  pebbles  speed  across  from  one 
boat  to  another,  there  are  wont  to  be  several  casualties 
and  more  than  one  outburst  of  bowlings  ere  the  engage- 
ment is  over. 

There  is  always  something  of  interest  to  be  witnessed 
in  Funchal  Bay,  even  in  its  most  homely  moods.  One 
may  spend  hours  watching  the  motley  collection  of 
small  craft  that  dot  the  waters.  Here  will  come  a  high- 
pro  wed  boat,  propelled  by  huge  oars,  that  rises  and 
sinks  along  the  oily  swell  with  gunwale  and  rowers  alike 
almost  lost  to  sight  beneath  the  huge  stack  of  hay  with 
which  the  craft  is  loaded.  Another  will  contain  a 
family  party — or  two  or  three  family  parties,  that  sub- 
merge the  small  craft  to  a  similar  extent.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  utter  contempt  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  Plimsoll  mark  entertained  by  these  longshore 
craft,  it  would  seem  a  marvel  that  accidents  are  not  more 
frequent  than  appears  to  be  the  case.  One  may  occas- 
ionally even  see  a  bullock,  an  unwilling  passenger,  in 
quite  a  small  rowing  boat,  lashed  to  the  seats,  his  horns 
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fastened  securely  downwards  in  order  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  undue  movement  on  his  part — a  very  small 
measure  of  which  would  assuredly  upset  the  craft. 

A  capsize  or  two,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  of  very  little 
account  to  the  "  Madeirense  "  longshoreman.  He  is  a 
bom  surfman  and  swimmer.  To  see  him  battling  his 
way  with  consummate  ease  through  rough  waters  as  he 
brings  the  heavy,  floating  wine-casks  to  land,  suffices 
to  prove  his  consummate  mastery  of  the  waters.  To 
see  him  launching  his  boat  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  swell, 
when  the  huge  rollers  come  piling  themselves  with  a 
roar  far  up  upon  the  beach,  is  a  yet  more  thrilling  sight. 
As  he  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  steep  shingle  slope, 
awaiting  the  critical  moment  for  the  launching,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  pass  those  great  walls  of 
water  that  come  tumbling  in  in  menace.  But  the  next 
moment  he  has  done  it.  His  boat  has  shot  out  through 
the  white  waters,  over  the  lofty  crests,  and  is  rising  and 
ducking  upon  the  swell  beyond.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
there  is  a  mishap.  There  is  a  vision  of  an  overturned 
boat,  carried  shorewards  with  tremendous  velocity,  its 
late  occupant  swimming  by  its  side,  while  the  oars  and 
other  impedimenta  are  floating  aimlessly  in  the  sea. 
The  occurrence  does  not  disturb  him  in  the  least.  He 
will  await  the  next  opportunity,  and  his  oarless  boat 
will  shoot  out  with  him  again — safely  beyond  the 
breakers  this  time.  The  next  moment  he  will  be  over- 
board, swimming  about  unconcernedly  to  collect  his 
floating  gear  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  boat.  The 
"  Madeirense  "  may  have  his  moments — or  hours — of 
lassitude  ashore  ;  but,  once  in  the  water,  he  commands 
profound  respect. 
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The  character  of  the  average  **  Madeirense  "  is  peace- 
able and  inoffensive  to  a  degree.  The  populace,  as  a 
whole,  are  courteous,  amiable,  and  remarkably  free  from 
the  instincts  of  genuine  crime.  It  may  be  that  centuries 
of  one  of  the  balmiest  climates  in  the  world  has  toned 
down  the  more  pugilistic  of  their  traits  ;  in  any  case  the 
fact  remains  that  though  the  sounds  of  wordy  strife  may 
disturb  the  atmosphere  of  the  streets  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  quarrels  take  any  other  form  but 
this.  The  law  of  the  land,  moreover,  steps  in  to  confine 
the  battlefield  to  the  regions  of  the  tongue.  Homeric 
abuse  is  free  to  all ;  but  the  consequences  of  a  blow  may 
be  costly. 

This  picture  of  peace  has  its  reverse  side.  Education 
and  intelligence  are  both  at  a  discount.  Perhaps  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  natives  can  read  or  write  with  varying 
proficiency  ;  the  rest  are  completely  unlettered.  In 
Funchal  itself  the  proportion  of  the  comparatively 
educated  is,  of  course,  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  even 
there  it  is  small  enough.  The  majority  have  their  own 
methods  of  counting  and  dealing,  and  these  suffice  well 
enough  for  the  modest  needs  of  their  existence. 

In  order  to  see  the  natives  at  their  bargaining,  and  to 
judge  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
visit  the  market  places  of  Funchal.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Largo  de  San  Sebastiao,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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cathedral,  are  spaces  marked  out  with  white  stones 
from  the  rest  of  the  cobbles,  and  within  each  square  is  a 
number  likewise  marked  out  in  cobble-mosaic.  Each  of 
these  allotments  constitutes  a  stall.  Here  are  piles  of 
native  boots,  yellow  in  colour,  of  soft  leather,  fashioned 
much  in  the  shape  of  the  old  cavalier  footgear.  Here, 
too,  are  herds  of  goats,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  sheep 
or  two  that  have  been  brought  in  from  the  country  for 
sale.  Occasionally  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  will  go 
stalking  in  a  stately  fashion  down  the  street,  resenting 
noisily  the  guiding  persuasion  of  the  long  wands  carried 
by  the  men  who  drive  them.  A  flock  of  ducks,  urged  in 
the  same  manner,  may  follow,  proceeding  with  far  more 
fuss  and  less  dignity  than  the  turkeys. 

In  the  Rua  de  Praia,  close  by  the  sea-shore,  is  situated 
the  fish  market.  Here  the  giant  tunny  are  being  cut 
into  slices  by  means  of  knives  of  terrific  aspect,  and 
the  various  fish  from  the  coastal  waters  are  laid  out  in 
shining  rows.  One  may  chance  upon  some  marine  curio- 
ities  amongst  them  from  the  cuttle  fish  to  a  chance- 
caught  miniature  turtle  that,  stranded  upon  his  back  on 
the  stones,  agitates  his  fins  plaintively  in  the  air.  Near 
by  is  the  meat  market,  and  public  slaughter-house,  both 
conducted  in  a  cleanly  fashion,  while  the  vegetable 
market  borders  the  spot  as  well.  This  latter,  with  its 
array  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  is  a  place  to 
linger  in.  One  may  remain,  moreover,  with  comfort, 
since  the  salesfolk  refrain  from  pestering  the  visitor 
with  their  produce. 

The  pig-market  is  held  on  Fridays  by  the  shore,  and, 
although,  the  function  is  referred  to  later,  it  is  worthy  of 
longer  notice.  It  is  from  markets  such  as  these  that  the 
conditions  of  Madeira  husbandry  may  be  gathered 
There  are  no  great  herds  here,  nor  any  other  evidence 
of  farming  upon  a  large  scale.  Far  from  it.  Each  hus- 
bandman has  brought  that  which  he  has  reared  upon 
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his  own  little  patch,  terraced  with  great  labour  from 
out  of  the  mountain  side — and  some  of  these  patches 
are  very  small  indeed.  This  is  obvious  by  the  care  that 
is  taken  of  the  pigs  as  they  come  in  one  by  one  or  two 
by  two.  Occasionally  a  larger  porcine  party  may 
be  seen,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  there  is  unusual  bustle  and 
stir,  and  a  strong  bodyguard  of  human  attendants  to 
safeguard  the  passage  of  the  squealing  treasures.  A 
single  pig  is  usually  harnessed  with  string,  and  driven 
horse-fashion  ;  a  couple  are  wont  to  be  harnessed  in  the 
same  way,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  complications  and 
individual  effort,  they  are  made  fast  to  each  other  as 
well.  And  the  animals  themselves,  surfeited  with  atten- 
tion, respond  in  the  manner  that  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  day  of  the  pig-market. 
Should  one  hear  the  shrill  sounds  emanating  from  the 
road  by  the  seashore,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  down  to  the 
spot.  A  procession  of  pigs  and  their  masters  that  possess 
more  individuality  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the 
whole  world  over. 

Shopping  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  a  simple  enough 
matter  for  the  most  casual  visitor.  The  Pra^a,  the  Rua 
do  Aljube,  and  the  Largo  de  San  Sebastiao  each  contain 
a  variety  of  good  shops  conducted  on  more  or  less 
modern  lines.  Indeed,  in  one,  the  Bazar  do  Pavo,  the 
Harrod's  of  Funchal,  there  is  an  innovation  to  be  seen 
that  startles  the  more  rural  specimens  of  the  country 
folk  not  a  little.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  wires  along  which  the  money  and  the  customer's 
bills  spin  in  such  a  magical  fashion.  It  is  worth  while 
watching  the  expression  on  the  face  of  a  peasant  from 
really  "  far  back  "  when  he  obtains  his  first  glimpse  of 
this. 

The  real  native  shop  or  store  is  of  a  very  different 
pattern.  These,  disdaining  the  publicity  of  broad 
windows,  content  themselves  with  a  narrow  entrance 
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and  an  interior  whose  dim  light  lends  a  certain  myster- 
ious appearance  to  the  stock-in-trade.  There  are  a 
number  of  boot  shops,  pure  and  simple,  where  the  most 
excellent  footgear  is  made  to  order  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  native  establishments  are  of  the 
"  general  dealer  "  order.  These  latter  are  wont  to  sell 
a  great  variety  of  articles — from  groceries,  pottery, 
onions,  and  tobacco  to  the  wine  of  the  country.  But — it 
is  lamentable  to  have  to  admit  it — the  native  "  Venda  " 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  purchase  wine,  whether  in 
town  or  country.  There  are  occasions  when  one  is 
strongly  tempted  to  the  procedure,  it  is  true.  One  may 
light  upon  one  of  these  "  Vendas  "  nestling  in  a  remote 
spot  amidst  the  mountains,  and  the  vision  of  the  cool 
old  country  wine  lying  in  the  precious  cellar  is  a  pleasant 
one  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  beating  down  warmly. 
One  may  try  the  experiment,  as  the  author  has  done 
when  fresh  to  Madeira  and  its  ways.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  for  one  may  be  certain  that  the  venture 
will  not  be  repeated  a  second  time.  The  wine  itself  is 
brand  new,  and  of  a  delicate  pink  shade.  But  one  has 
to  cope  with  more  than  the  wine.  The  innkeeper,  in  his 
generosity,  determined  that  full  strength  shall  be 
rendered,  has  flooded  the  liquid  with  sugar  cane  spirit 
as  raw  as  a  thousand  Portuguese  recruits !  And  as  he 
watches,  suffused  in  courtesy  and  interested  smiles,  one 
begins  to  doubt  after  the  first  sip  which  would  be  hurt 
the  more — his  feelings  by  one's  abstinence  or  one's  own 
body  by  the  consumption  of  the  fiery  mixture. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that,  when  in  need  of  wine, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are  clubs  and 
hotels,  and  shops  in  Funchal  who  make  it  their  business 
to  supply  juice  of  the  grape.  The  country  **  Venda  " 
deals  in  that  for  which  it  has  a  demand,  and  the  general 
run  of  its  customers  prefer  a  shorter  cut  to  insobriety. 
The  beverage,  indeed,  is  very  popular  with  the  peasants, 
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as  is  also  the  undiluted  sugar  cane  spirit.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  who  have  looked  upon  the 
wine  when  it  was  pink.  Its  efifects  upon  the  "  Madeir- 
ense  "  peasant  are  stimulating  in  the  extreme.  He 
will  career  along  the  street,  a  unit  filled  to  overflowing 
with  oratory,  declamation,  and  mere  shoutings.  His 
gestures  are  commensurate  with  his  verbal  exuberance. 
The  fumes  have  manufactured  a  veritable  human 
tornado.  But  in  all  else  but  noise  he  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. All  he  desires  is  that  the  alcohol  should  work 
itself  off  in  a  frenzied  torrent  of  words.  Then,  after  his 
sleep,  he  will  become  once  more  the  phlegmatic,  soft- 
voiced  antithesis  of  his  inebriate  hours. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  sea-front 
of  Funchal  is  the  Ilheo,  colloquially  known  as  the  Loo 
Rock.  The  rock  formerly  stood  out  alone  amidst  the 
sea  ;  but  it  has  now  been  linked  to  the  shore  by  means 
of  a  pier,  and  the  small,  sheltered  harbour  thus  afforded 
is  of  great  service  in  landing  operations  during  rough 
weather.  The  Loo  Rock  is  the  chief  picturesque  asset 
of  that  particular  stretch  of  foreshore.  It  has  served 
as  the  prey  of  an  undue  number  of  photographers,  and, 
in  consequence,  has  become  a  little  hackneyed  to  the 
eye.  It  formerly  constituted  a  fort,  and  the  main  part 
of  the  building  still  remains,  though  a  great  portion  is 
in  ruins.  The  place,  by  the  way,  was  bombarded  and 
battered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1768  in  return  for  an  insult 
to  the  English  flag.  Even  during  these  strenuous 
moments  the  glamour  of  the  spot  must  have  appealed 
to  the  famous  sailor  ;  for  he  afterwards  came  to  reside 
peacefully  in  the  island  for  a  while.  In  days  gone  by  the 
Loo  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  firing  on  its  own 
account.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Port 
regulations  of  Funchal  were  extremely  strict.  No 
vessel  was  permitted  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  after 
sunset.    The  proper  porcedure  was  to  cruise  about  upon 
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the  high  seas  until  the  morning.  If  an  impatient 
captain  attempted  to  infringe  this  regulation  and  to 
come  to  an  anchorage  he  was  immediately  fired  on  by 
the  Loo  fort.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  having  once  entered 
the  anchorage,  he  attempted  to  depart  without  having 
been  visited  by  the  authorities,  the  result  was  the  same 
— a  few  dozen  cannon  balls  from  the  Loo. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  Loo  spoke  in  this 
fashion  was  as  recent  as  1884.  Then  an  English  vessel, 
the  Tyhurnia,  ostensibly  a  yacht,  but  in  reality  a  trading 
vessel,  was  about  to  be  seized  on  account  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  customs'  regulations.  Resenting  this,  she  made 
away  from  the  port  in  all  haste,  running  the  gauntlet  as 
she  went.  For  the  Loo  fort,  blazing  away  in  a  fury, 
vomited  cannon-shot,  not  one  of  which,  however,  found 
its  billet  in  the  Tyhurnia. 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  one  more  remark  concerning  the  business  of  the 
port,  one  cannot  help  suspecting  the  framer  of  one  of  the 
by-laws  which  prevailed  then  of  a  certain  sense  of 
humour.  In  the  first  place  no  seaman  nor  soldier  was 
allowed  to  land  from  his  ship  without  a  written  per- 
mission from  his  commanding  officer  under  penalty  of 
arrest  by  the  military  patrol.  So  far  the  regulation  was 
reasonable  enough.  This  patrol,  moreover,  was  in- 
structed to  arrest  any  seaman  who  showed  signs  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  This  misdemeanour  was  sternly 
dealt  with,  and  the  subsequent  fines  were  paid  over  as 
a  premium  to  the  patrol !  One  reads  that  the  guardians 
of  order  were  astonishingly  vigilant  in  the  matter,  and 
one  can  well  believe  it.  In  the  circumstances,  it  must 
have  been  well  worth  their  while  to  create  a  few  drunk- 
ards if  none  of  these  profitable  and  intemperate 
sources  of  revenue  were  on  hand. 

According  to  many  authorities,  it  is  not  a  far  cry 
from  drunkenness  to  the  cemetery,  and  this  sobering 
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topic  may  as  well  come  next.  The  chief  cemetery  of 
Funchal,  the  Ccmiterio  das  Angustias,  is  situated  on 
high  ground  in  the  western  and  more  open  portion  of 
the  town.  By  the  side  of  the  cypress-lined  walks  are  the 
graves.  These  in  themselves  are  much  as  elsewhere  ; 
many  are  of  considerable  elaboration  and  beauty. 
Upon  the  majority  are  photographs  of  the  deceased 
placed  in  a  glass  case  that  is  sheltered  by  a  jutting  shelf 
of  stone.  Some,  taken  in  the  heyday  of  life,  show 
vigorous  frames  and  smiling  countenances.  Others 
represent  the  figure  stretched,  still  and  stark,  upon  its 
death-bed.  Amongst  these  are  the  numerous  pathetic 
little  forms  of  inanimate  babies,  pictured  amidst  the 
flowers,  wreaths,  ribbons,  and  all  the  tragic  pomp  of 
their  state.  So  far  as  the  disinterested  visitor  is  con- 
cerned, the  spectacle  adds  a  morbid  interest  to  the 
place.  But  to  the  bereaved,  judging  by  our  own 
standards — frequently  a  dangerous  proceeding — the 
sight  of  these  pictured  still  bodies  must  recall  the  most 
poignant  moments  alone,  and  serve  to  dim  the  remem- 
brance of  the  departed  when  living.  Surely  plain 
marble  and  the  indelible  picture  of  remembrance  is 
better  than  this. 

The  funeral  arrangements  of  the  Funchal  poor  are 
carried  out  with  a  simplicity  that  is  almost  startling. 
One  may  see  a  coffin  and  its  burden  carried  along  the 
streets  on  men's  shoulders,  with  as  Httle  ceremony  as 
though  it  were  an  ordinary  box.  Indeed,  one  scene 
recurs  to  me  vividly — a  very  old  man,  quite  alone, 
staggering  along  the  street  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
coffin  that  he  v/as  carrying  to  his  home,  where  its 
mournful  cargo  awaited  it.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
fending  off  an  unruly  horde  of  children  who,  uncon- 
scious or  disdainful  of  tragedy,  were  dancing  riotously 
about  his  tottering  feet.  There  are  occasions  too,  in  the 
case  of  the  poorest  of  all,  where  the  material  of  a  coffin 
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is  pitifully  crude.  It  may  happen  to  be  contrived  of 
packing-case  wood  pure  and  simple — with  the  original 
commercial  inscriptions  bold  and  staring  on  the  outside. 
The  effect  occasionally  is  starthng  and  inappropriate 
even  to  a  ludicrous  point.  But  of  this  the  mourners 
realise  nothing.  They  are  simple  philosophers  in  these 
latitudes,  who,  compared  with  their  northern  breth- 
ren, take  life  more  as  a  gift  and  less  as  a  right. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    "  GARROS  "    OF   MADEIRA 

Madeira  without  sledges !  One  could  more  easily 
imagine  Venice  minus  its  gondolas,  or  London  swept 
clear  of  its  cabs  and  omnibuses,  or  even  the  ocean 
deprived  of  its  salt.  Decidedly  the  loss  of  its  "  carros  " 
would  mean  partial  death  to  the  romance  of  this  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  without  them  the  streets  of  Funchal 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  life,  and  of  the  chief  medley 
of  sound  that  characterises  them. 

Madeira  has  little  concern  with  wheels.  It  is  true 
that  a  couple  of  wagonettes — locally  known  as  bone- 
shakers— ply  to  and  fro  with  a  tremendous  clatter 
over  the  cobbled  roadways  of  Funchal.  And  that  is  not 
all.  Quite  recently  a  far  more  important  outrage  has 
been  perpetrated  on  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the 
city.  A  motor  car  or  two  has  been  introduced  for  public 
hire.  But  these  are  mushroom  things — freaks  that  fit 
the  spot  as  ill  as  a  silk  hat  would  sit  upon  the  head  of  one 
of  its  peasants.  The  honour  of  the  town,  moreover,  is 
perfectly  safe  in  the  lines  of  its  pavement.  After  a 
short  but  rattling  fight  with  the  serried  rows  of  stones 
the  india-rubber  tyres  become  embroidered  in  a  pictures- 
que raggedness  that  even  the  patches  upon  the  long- 
shoremen's trousers  can  scarcely  rival.  After  which 
they  go  to  hospital.  In  justice  to  their  pluck  be  it  said 
they  emerge  at  regular  intervals,  only  to  be  sent  back 
again  more  battered  and  shaken  than  before. 

These  geographical  errors  of  mechanism  are  not  con- 
sidered seriously  for  one  moment  by  the  true  **  Madeir- 
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ense."  There  is  only  one  vehicle  that  can  lay  genuine 
claim  to  a  home  in  the  island,  and  that,  time-honoured 
and  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  soil,  is  the  "  carro." 
There  are  many  varieties  of  these  sledges  ;  indeed  they 
are  of  almost  as  many  types  as  there  are  social  grades 
in  the  country.  By  far  the  most  imposing  is  the  ox- 
carro,  the  passenger  vehicle  of  Madeira.  Its  structure 
is  simple  enough,  a  rather  graceful,  boat-like  body, 
with  seats  that  face  each  other,  protected  by  an  awning 
above,  and  by  curtains  that  may  be  drawn  or  closed  at 
will.  Yoked  to  its  massive  pole  by  means  of  wooden 
collars  are  a  couple  of  oxen,  each  with  a  leather  strap 
hanging  from  a  hole  drilled  in  the  horn.  By  means  of 
these  the  animals  may  be  guided  with  extra  rapidity  in 
case  of  emergency.  On  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a  metal 
ticket  with  a  number,  for  no  **  carro  "  may  ply  the 
streets  unless  it  be  licensed  and  numbered. 

As  one  enters,  the  driver,  hat  in  hand,  holds  open  the 
miniature  door.  One  could  have  taken  the  lowly  ob- 
struction in  one's  ordinary  stride,  but  the  courtesy  of 
the  driver  permits  no  such  effort.  His  small  attendant, 
the  boy  who  runs  in  front,  and  whom  the  oxen  follow, 
has  already  taken  his  place.  Then  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  long  drawn  call  and  a  creaking  of  the  frame- 
work the  vehicle  has  started.  As  it  glides  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  stones  the  motion  is  pleasant  and 
easy.  Now  and  then  the  inanimate  thing  emulates  the 
gait  of  a  living  crab,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  shoulder  of  the 
driver,  pressed  against  the  body,  corrects  all  undue 
tendency  of  that  kind.  A  little  "  skidding,"  after  all, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  this  manner  of  progress,  and  with 
its  centre  of  gravity  close  upon  the  ground,  a  capsize 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  about.  In  point  of 
fact,  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  is  practically  unknown. 

The  bullocks  have  got  into  their  swing  now,  and  the 
sustained    calls,    the    long-drawn    invocations    of    the 
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driver  to  his  beasts,  come  wailing  out  to  blend  with  the 
grinding  of  the  sledge.  "  Capare  mim-boi  I  "  "  Come 
to  me  my  ox  !  "  "  Muriano  !  Bruiano  !  Experto  !  " 
the  words  are  echoed  by  the  boy  in  front  who,  not  to  be 
outdone,  endeavours  to  imbue  his  shrill  voice  with  the 
deep  pleading  of  his  elder.  So  it  goes,  with  its  Httle 
tinkling  bells,   along  the  sunshine  of  the  street,   by 

gardens,  and  over  bridges  until  a  terrific  "  Hua a !  " 

brings  the  vehicle  to  a  halt.  Another  "  carro,"  or  a 
herd  of  pigs,  or  flock  of  turkeys,  bars  the  way.  The 
sledge  is  pushed  vigorously  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  On 
again,  and  uphill  now.  As  the  bullocks  strain,  a 
heavily  greased  cloth  is  held  for  the  runners  to  pass 
over,  and,  nourished  with  its  slippery  ointment,  they 
slide  onwards  more  easily  than  before.  Presently  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  end  of  the  journey  is  in  sight. 
The  cries  are  redoubled  ;  the  bullocks  move  at  their 
best  shambling  trot,  and  with  a  rattle  and  a  swing  the 
sledge  draws  up.  In  the  ethics  of  this  driving  the  main 
journey  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  providing  one 
starts  off  and  arrives  with  sufficient  eclat ! 

Madeira  has  much  for  which  to  thank  the  English  ; 
but  not  many  are  aware  that  they  are  indebted  to  an 
Englishman  for  this  particular  species  of  "  carro."  Yet 
so  it  is.  Had  not  this  brilliant  conception  occurred  to 
Captain  Bulkeley,  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  in  1848,  the 
island  might  have  been  innocent  of  passenger  sledges 
to  this  day.  He,  however,  caused  one  to  be  constructed 
to  his  design,  and  the  fashion  became  popular  from  that 
moment. 

These  "  carros  "  are  structures  imbued  with  romance  ; 
perhaps  because — when  the  driver  is  silent — the  sighing 
of  the  runners  and  the  low  tinkling  of  the  bells  add, 
rather  than  detract  from,  the  peaceful  atmosphere 
through  which  they  pass.  It  is  a  dangerous  procedure 
to  speak  too  ardently  of  a  moonlight  night.    The  thing 
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• 
has  been  done  before,  for  one  reason.  For  another,  the 
thing  has  been  done  so  often  that  the  moon  has  become 
associated  with  more  maudhn  conceptions  than  it  ever 
had  the  right  to  evoke.  One  more,  therefore,  can  do 
httle  harm.  To  be  out  in  a  "  carro  "  on  a  Madeira 
moonhght  night,  gUding  forward  with  a  dehcious  im- 
perceptibiHty  of  motion,  with  the  soft  whiteness  all 
over  sea  and  shore,  the  worn  cobbles  answering  with  a 
glitter  as  sparkling  as  ice — or  fire — and  with  the  scent 
of  ten  thousand  blossoming  frisias  deluging  the  air — 
this  alone  is  worth  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic. 

To  drop  from  these  heights — it  is  to  be  hoped  without 
danger — to  the  lower  levels  of  speed  and  cost.  The 
'*  ox-carro  "  is  no  rapid  traveller.  A  steady  average  of 
four  miles  an  hour  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  it, 
though  the  gallant  animals  will  toil  up  the  steepest  hills 
with  the  same  good  will  with  which  they  walk  the  flat 
roads.  But  the  pace  suffices,  as  he  who  has  once  arrived 
in  the  island  will  soon  discover  for  himself.  Time  there 
is  of  no  value  when  calculated  by  the  hour.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  relative  fares  of  motor  cars  and 
"  carros."  The  fares  from  point  to  point*  are  the  same 
in  the  case  of  both.  The  result  works  out  rather 
curiously — in  the  eyes  of  those  who  live  in  more  hustling 
centres,  hicn  entendu.  One  can  purchase  five  minutes' 
ride  in  an  automobile  or  a  twenty-five  minutes'  journey 
in  a  **  carro  "  for  precisely  the  same  sum.  The  majority, 
accepting  quantity  and  rejecting  mere  speed,  choose  the 
latter.    The  proceeding  may,  or  may  not,  be  foolish. 

If  the  speed  of  the  passenger  "  carro  "  be  not  great, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  humble  and  ordinary  sledge  of  commerce. 
These  range  from  a  few  crude  boards  tacked  upon 
rough  runners,  drawn  by  men  or  boys,  to  a  long, 
narrow,  barge-shaped  vehicle,  drawn  by  oxen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  passenger  sledges.    The  carrying 
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capacity  of  some  of  these  larger  goods'  sledges  is 
amazing.  One  frequently  sees  them  piled  with  butts  of 
wine  ;  but  they  make  light  of  such  cargo  as  this.  Great 
boilers,  demanding  half-a-dozen  oxen  for  their  trans- 
port, bridge-girders,  many  hundredweights  of  coal, 
pianos — there  are  few  articles  that  will  not  go  sliding 
triumphantly  down  the  streets  when  once  placed  upon 
the  twin  runners.  The  more  moderate  freights  of  the 
smaller  land-craft  are,  of  course,  more  varied  still, 
including,  in  fact,  everything  that  is  not  borne  by  hand. 
There  is  one  particular  article  of  commerce,  however, 
whose  transport  is  peculiarly  amusing  to  watch — from 
a  certain  distance.  When  one  of  these  sledges  is  laden 
with  stripped  pine-sapHngs  the  ends  of  the  young  trees 
protrude  far  beyond  the  stern  of  the  vehicle.  On 
rounding  a  corner  they  are  wont  to  sweep  in  the  manner 
of  a  gigantic  broom  clear  across  the  street.  Advice  to 
any  pedestrian  caught  within  the  radius  is  perhaps 
superfluous.  From  what  I  have  observed,  the  simplest 
method  for  men  is  to  jump  the  twigs  ;  for  ladies,  to  sit 
upon  them. 

To  turn  from  the  sledge  of  commerce  to  the  most 
thrilling  and  adventurous  of  all  these  contrivances. 
The  running  "  carro  "  stands — or  falls — by  itself. 
Together  with  the  boats  on  the  sea-shore,  it  represents 
the  chief  athleticism  and  dash  of  the  island.  Its  attend- 
ants are  necessarily  stalwart  and  lithe-limbed  men, 
idols  of  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  whose  ambition 
is  to  become  in  good  time  just  such  as  they.  Indeed, 
the  writer  has  seen  one  small  aspirant  who,  failing  a 
better  object  for  practice,  was  descending  the  mountain 
path  on  a  ragged  square  of  corrugated  iron  with  a  view 
to  future  proficiency. 

The  running  **  carro  "  is  essentially  a  mountaineer. 
Once  down  upon  the  small  plain  beneath,  it  only 
remains  sufficiently  long  to  permit  its  owner  breathing 
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space  ere  he  bears  it  upwards  again.  Consequently, 
when  in  search  of  one,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  a  thousand 
feet  or  so  to  find  the  first.  And  these  are  comparative 
lowlanders.  There  are  others  stationed  at  an  altitude  of 
two  thousand  feet,  and  others  higher  yet.  One  will  find 
these  latter  waiting  amidst  the  leafage  of  the  oak,  the 
cool  scents  of  the  pine  woods,  and  where  the  ground  near 
by  is  littered  profusely  with  clumps  of  the  arum  lily. 
In  midwinter  one  may  experience  the  need  of  an  over- 
coat at  the  starting  point,  and  grow  warmer  by  the 
value  of  a  shirt  with  each  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
descent. 

At  the  first  glimpse  the  running  *'  carro  *'  is  safely 
anchored  at  the  side  of  the  steep  road.  When  it  has 
been  hauled  out  into  the  centre  where  the  pebbles  are 
smoothest,  one  may  take  one's  place  amidst  the  red 
cushions  of  the  broad  armchair  on  runners,  for  that  is 
what  it  most  resembles.  Once  seated,  the  possibilities 
of  the  thing  beneath  commence  to  be  realised.  Two 
men  at  the  back  are  holding  it  in  place  by  means  of 
ropes.  It  would  seem  to  be  straining  at  the  leash 
almost  like  a  living  creature,  longing  to  dash  down  the 
slippery  path  that  sinks  downwards  in  smooth,  rounded 
steps  of  grey  stone.  A  moment  later  it  has  its  way. 
The  men  spring  on  the  small  platform  at  the  back,  there 
is  a  preliminary  rattle  on  the  part  of  the  sledge,  and  the 
descent  has  commenced. 

Of  the  various  roads  that  which  leads  from  the  Monte 
Church  is  the  most  picturesque.  After  a  hurried 
clattering  through  trees  and  by  the  side  of  violet-grown 
banks  one  speeds  in  between  twin  grey  walls,  with  the 
blue  of  the  ocean,  the  dark  vessels  upon  it,  at  the  back 
of  the  white  town  far  below.  Then  the  path  has 
swerved  a  little  ;  the  distant  view  is  shut  off  now  by 
the  walls  on  either  hand.  But  never  was  there  more 
generous  compensation.  Clumps  of  Bougainvillea,  broad 
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sheets  of  Bignonia,  the  great  white  trumpets  of  the 
Datura — and  then  one  gives  it  up  !  One  can  no  longer 
take  heed  of  individual  blossoms.  The  "  carro  "  is 
falling  like  a  stone  through  a  veritable  cascade  of  colour 
that  smothers  the  grey  wall  of  its  background.  All  this 
to  the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  By  the  side  of  the  road 
is  a  narrow  stream  that,  foaming  and  white,  leaps  down- 
wards in  its  rocky  channel.  The  descent  has  developed 
into  an  exhilarating  race  between  the  **  carro  "  and  the 
tumbling  waters. 

One  has  obtained  another  view  of  the  town  below  : 
it  is  nearer  now,  and  less  defined  in  its  entirety.  Then 
the  tops  of  the  walls  on  either  hand  sink  down  to  a 
lower  level.  There  are  plantations  upon  the  other  side — 
pink-stemmed  sugar-cane,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
banana  poised  above  the  yellow  bunches  of  the  fruit — 
but  the  glimpse  is  but  a  momentary  one.  There  is 
something,  too,  beyond  all  this  to  think  over  now.  A 
short  way  ahead  is  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  track  ;  the 
grey  stone  wall  would  seem  to  shut  it  in  almost  at  right 
angles.  As  the  sledge  approaches  the  spot  the  rapid 
padding  of  feet  and  the  panting  of  men  sounds  from 
the  back.  The  conductors  have  leaped  from  their 
places,  and  are  racing  alongside,  guide-ropes  in  hand,  to 
steer  their  charge  safely  round  the  angle.  There  is  a 
grinding  skid,  and  a  lurch  ;  the  front  slews  round, 
swerves,  then  points  straight  ahead  again.  It  is  as 
though  the  thing  had  shaken  itself,  and  now,  refreshed, 
plunges  eagerly  upon  a  fresh  downward  stretch. 

Once  launched  in  full  career,  one  had  thought  that 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity  could  stay  the  progress  of 
the  "  carro  "  until  its  arrival  at  level  ground.  The  test 
comes  sooner  than  one  had  expected.  On  roimding  a 
second  comer,  a  train  of  mules  blocks  the  road,  as  the 
animals  toil  slowly  upwards.  There  is  more  grinding 
and  lurching ;   then  the  sledge,  stayed  abruptly  by 
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some  incomprehensible  engineering  feat,  is  at  rest, 
while  the  hoofs  of  the  mules  patter  by.  Then  on  once 
again,  past  kite-flying  urchins,  and  women's  heads  pro- 
truding in  curiosity  from  the  windows,  until  the  out 
skirts  of  the  town  itself  are  reached.  A  little  later  the 
panting  conductors,  hat  in  hand,  are  awaiting  the 
customary  tip  above  the  legal  fare.  The  experience  is 
worth  the  douceur. 

But  the  chief  of  all  "  carro  "  runs  is  that  of  the 
Caminho  do  Meio,  the  summit  of  which  exceeds  the 
Monte  Church  in  altitude — a  road  of  which  the  majority 
of  casual  tourists  know  nothing.  There  are  grades  here 
with  a  vengeance,  and  steeps  that  put  the  others  to 
shame.  It  is  the  Brooklands  of  the  "  carro  "  world, 
with  its  spots  where  the  men  pull  back  as  though  they 
were  fighting  with  a  bolting  horse,  and  wrench  clods  of 
earth  from  the  banks,  and  fling  them  beneath  the  too 
wilUng  runners,  calling  hoarse  words  of  caution  to  each 
other  the  while.  Here  after  a  time  comes  the  smell  of 
burning,  and  from  each  heated  runner  trains  a  light  coil 
of  smoke.  The  clatter  and  grinding  is  deafening.  But, 
though  one  may  emerge  at  the  bottom  with  a  singing 
in  the  ears,  it  matters  little,  for  one  has  descended  the 
Caminho  do  Meio,  the  run  of  the  island. 

There  are  careful  folk  who  complain  that  the  two  or 
three  shillings  charged  is  too  much  for  those  few  minutes 
of  exhilaration.  But  they  have  only  seen  one  half  of  the 
picture.  In  the  other  the  guide  is  toilmg  up  the  steep 
slopes,  step  by  step,  with  the  **  carro  "  itself  poised 
heavily  on  his  shoulders.  The  sequel  to  each  five 
minutes  of  gliding  is  a  half-hour  of  heavy  labour.  None 
who  have  watched  this  return  to  the  heights  will 
question  again  the  justice  of  the  legal  fare.  The  stren- 
uous life  of  the  running  "  carro  "  man  cannot  well  fail 
to  be  a  short  one — and  not  necessarily  merry  at  that. 


CHAPTER    IV 

SOME    EXCURSION    ETHICS — ASPECTS    OF    THE    COUNTRY — A 
MADEIRA   VILLAGE — CAMACHA — MACHICO 

Residents  in  Madeira,  from  all  accounts,  were  far  more 
addicted  to  excursions  in  former  days  than  they  are 
now.  The  social  attractions  of  Funchal  have  inter- 
vened to  the  detriment  of  the  remoter  landscape. 
These,  indeed,  have  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  that  many 
of  the  visitors'  wanderings  in  Madeira  are  now  confined 
to  the  country  of  the  Bay  itself.  Yet  the  number  of 
persons  who  set  out  to  explore  the  hills  beyond  is 
sufficiently  large,  for  all  that. 

For  those  who  care  for  the  exercise,  it  is  best  to 
undertake  these  journeys  on  horseback.  Many,  how- 
ever, prefer  the  more  languid  transit  afforded  by  the 
hammock,  and  the  lighter  ox-carros,  built  specially  for 
the  purpose,  will  travel  over  very  rough  ground,  and 
may  be  used  for  many  of  the  less  ambitious  excursions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  far  in 
search  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  amount  of  romantic 
country  that  is  tucked  up  in  the  great  folds  and  moun- 
tainous creases  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  Funchal  is 
amazing.  The  Little  Curral  is  the  nearest  of  all  these 
wilder  spots.  Here  one  can  ride  through  the  ravine,  and 
return  to  Funchal  in  the  course  of  a  morning.  The 
Grande  Curral  is  more  remote  ;  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  excursion  to  Ribeiro  Frio,  seven  or  eight  hours 
should  be  allowed.  To  attain  to  Rabagal,  another  very 
beautiful  and  popular  spot,  an  entire  day  is  only  just 
sufficient.    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these  and 
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the  various  other  excursions  in  detail.  Each  route  is 
accurately  known,  and,  once  in  the  island,  the  supply  of 
guides  is  unlimited.  The  general  trend  and  aspect  of  the 
country  are  of  more  importance. 

After  a  few  visits  to  the  interior  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  island  would  be  a  difficult  one  to 
smooth  out.  It  is  a  tumbled  mass  of  peaks,  precipices, 
slopes,  and  ravines  down  which  the  streams  foam  in 
their  rocky  beds  and  drop  from  point  to  point  in  water- 
falls. However  luxurious  the  vegetation,  there  is 
always  some  evidence  of  the  rock  at  the  back  of  it  all, 
the  volcanic  basalt  that  has  been  flung  upwards  into 
being  through  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Seen  from  the 
sea,  the  mountains  sink  downwards  in  great  folds, 
radiating  from  the  central  peaks,  each  separated  from 
its  neighbour  by  the  intervening  gorge. 

At  the  first  glimpse  one  might  imagine  that  this  wild 
country  was  comparatively  uninhabited.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  quite  the  loftiest  fastnesses,  the  spot  is 
surprisingly  populous.  One  may  meet  with  hamlet  after 
hamlet,  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  or  nestling  in  the 
valley  beneath.  The  approach  to  one  of  these  affords 
a  rather  curious  experience  to  one  who  is  fresh  to  the 
ways  of  Madeira.  One  may  have  been  riding  for  a  while 
perhaps,  remote,  as  one  thought,  from  all  humanity. 
The  path  has  led  through  pinewoods.  Then,  winding 
and  curving  all  the  whilfe,  it  has  passed  flowering  shrubs, 
dragon-trees,  broad  patches  of  arum  lilies,  or,  if  the 
season  be  their's,  great  clumps  of  Belladonna  lilies  in  full 
flower.  A  goat  or  a  sheep  has  scrambled  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  track  now  and  then  ;  but^for 
these,  one  had  thought  oneself  alone  with  the  gorges 
and  rocky  bluffs.  Then  the  road  will  bend  abruptly 
round  a  corner.  And  there  just  to  the  front  is  a  Madeira 
village.  It  is  a  collection  of  buildings,  just  beneath  the 
rank  of  cottage  and  above  that  of  hut.    From  the^stone 
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walls  of  each  rises  a  quaint  thatched  roof,  that  mounts 
in  short  but  well-defined  steps  to  a  point.  About  it  are 
terraces  of  garden  and  small  orchards,  while  white 
squares  of  linen  hang,  drying,  upon  convenient  stones. 

The  path  has  continued  narrow  all  the  while  ;  but  how 
narrow  one  does  not  realise  until  one  enters  the  small 
village  to  the  tune  of  the  local  dogs'  barking.  It  is  as 
though  one  had  passed,  by  a  startling  transition,  from 
the  outer  soUtudes  into  the  intimate  midst  of  family  life. 
On  either  side  are  the  open  doorways,  scarcely  a  couple 
of  feet  from  the  saddle.  The  plain  interiors  are  at  one's 
very  hand,  with  their  occupants  pausing  from  their 
homely  tasks  to  fling  a  salutation.  Until  one  has 
become  used  to  the  passage  of  these  hamlets,  they 
imbue  an  imcomfortable  conviction  that  one  is  trespass- 
ing upon  very  private  ground.  But  the  road,  such  as  it 
is,  is  the  highway,  nevertheless,  and  soon  one  has  left 
the  small  collection  of  buildings  behind,  to  pass  on  to 
where  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  rushing  of  a 
waterfall. 

To  the  West  and  to  the  North  lies  the  grandest 
country  in  the  island.  The  sight  of  the  "  levadas  "  here 
induces  an  admiration  for  the  feats  of  the  old-time 
Portuguese  ;  but  the  roads  are  almost  as  monumental 
a  work  as  the  canals.  They  wind  here  and  there,  cling 
to  the  mountain-sides  in  the  most  astonishing  way, 
and,  where  no  other  measure  is  possible,  they  bore  in  a 
tunnel  straight  through  the  rock  itself.  Upon  the 
Northern  side  one  may  still  ride  through  portions  of  the 
virgin  forest  of  which  the  Southern  slopes  have  been 
cleared  for  centuries. 

When  in  less  wild  country,  too,  the  passage  of  one  of 
the  great  forests  of  young  pine  trees  is  an  interesting 
experience.  The  trees  are  planted  very  thickly,  and, 
when  upon  a  slope,  the  effect  of  these  countless  slim 
stems  is  very  remarkable.     Looking  uphill,  it  is  only 
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those  in  the  foreground  that  stand  out  to  show  their 
individuahty.  Behind  them  is  a  brown  mass,  a  veritable 
wall  of  stems  of  a  curiously  impenetrable  appearance. 
I  have  seen  the  great  pine  forests  of  Germany  as  well 
as  those  of  other  lands  ;  but  never  have  I  noticed  else- 
where than  here  such  fantastic  effects  of  light  and  shade 
amidst  the  countless  trunks. 

One  of  these  forests  lies  along  the  **  levada  "  road 
from  the  Caminho  do  Meio  to  Camacha — a  village,  by 
the  way,  that  is  well  worth  seeing,  although  it  exhibits 
an  appearance  of  prosperity  that  is  much  above  the 
average  of  the  island.  The  scenery  here,  by  comparison 
with  much  of  the  rest,  is  placid.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  oak  forests,  while  the  camellia,  rhododendron,  and 
mimosa  flourish  especially  in  the  district.  In  the  early 
spring  daffodils  abound,  and  blue  and  white  violets  line 
the  roads  in  great  profusion.  There  is  practically  no 
sugar-cane  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Camacha  has 
its  own  speciality  in  agricultural  produce.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  osier — the  finest  osier,  it  is  said,  that  the 
world  produces.  One  sees  it  lining  the  streams,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  in  gardens.  But  the  osier- 
fields  proper  afford  a  more  imposing  sight  than  these. 
One  may  see  them  in  meadows — great  square  patches 
of  a  soft  red  hue  that  somewhat  resemble  fields  of  giant 
com  with  their  close,  upright  stems. 

It  is  to  these  osiers  that  Camacha  owes  its  prosperity. 
One  may  see  the  peasants  in  the  open  air  before  their 
houses,  constructing  tables,  chairs,  baskets,  and  in- 
numerable other  articles  from  the  pliant  branches. 
Camacha,  as  is  explained  elsewhere,  was  once  a  popular 
resort  of  English  residents.  In  its  centre  is  a  broad 
level  green — of  real  grass — one  of  the  few  of  the  kind 
that  exists  in  the  island.  Football  and  cricket  were 
regularly  played  here  in  bygone  years.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  was  the  presence  of  this  green,  in 
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addition  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  spot,  that  was 
responsible  for  the  Enghsh  colonisation  of  the  place. 
This  stretch  of  grass,  by  the  way,  affords  a  burst  of 
exhilaration  to  the  Madeira  horses.  They  have  learned 
what  is  expected  of  them  there,  and,  once  upon  the 
turf,  they  are  wont  to  break  into  a  smart  canter.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  common  habit  of  the 
animals.  It  is  different  with  many  of  the  riders.  Un- 
tried horsemen  who,  having  mounted  the  slopes  at  a 
gentle  jog-trot,  have  gained  some  confidence  in  their 
steeds,  find  it  rudely  disturbed.  On  a  favourable  day  it 
is  worth  while  spending  a  few  hours  on  the  green,  if  for 
nothing  beyond  the  sight  of  the  luckless  tyros  as  they 
go,  swaying  and  rolling,  in  the  short  burst  across  the 
grass. 

Although  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  less 
rugged  than  the  Western,  there  are  some  very  charming 
spots  in  this  direction.  The  road,  for  instance,  to  the 
village  of  San  Antonio  de  Serra  is  as  charming  in  its  way 
as  any  other  route  in  the  island.  Although  the  track 
attains  to  a  height  of  some  four  thousand  feet  in  parts, 
the  surrounding  country  is  comparatively  open  in 
character.  The  broad  slopes  are  covered  with  the  tall 
red  bilberry  bushes,  interspersed  by  patches,  hundreds 
of  acres  in  extent,  of  glowing  broom  and  gorse.  The 
highest  stretch  of  the  road  winds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Poiso  shelter  hut,  one  of  the  refuge  houses  of 
Madeira.  Bread  and  wine  are  stored  here  in  the  winter  ; 
for  then  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  lofty  slope  at  times, 
and  many  a  belated  wayfarer  ere  now  has  had  cause  to 
be  thankful  for  the  shelter  and  food. 

The  country  is  moor-like  here,  and,  as  one  travels 
further  East,  one  may  almost  trace  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  English  downs.  There  are  spaces  of  very 
short  turf  in  between  the  scrub,  and  a  wide  stretch  of 
rolling  table-land,  inhabited  by  black  and  white  sheep 
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and  black  goats,  both  equally  bony  in  frame.  Here  and 
there  a  small  company  of  pigs  will  dart  away  for  refuge 
amidst  the  bushes,  as  though  they  realised  their  trespass. 
For,  in  order  to  preserve  the  scanty  turf,  their  presence 
is  forbidden  by  law,  and  it  is  said  that  anyone  who  finds 
them  straying  on  this  prohibited  ground  may  drive 
them  away,  and  claim  them  for  his  own  property.  But 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  point  proved. 

All  the  while  the  Easternmost  point  of  the  island — the 
narrow,  tumbled  line  of  rocks,  girdled  with  a  white  line 
of  foam  at  the  base,  that  juts  out  like  a  long  black  spear 
into  the  sea — has  been  drawing  nearer.  Porto  Santo, 
too,  the  mysterious,  shadowy  island  that  seems  to  sit 
up  in  the  sky  rather  than  down  in  the  sea,  has  been 
growing  more  distinct  in  outline.  Then,  dropping  down 
into  St.  Antonio  de  Serra,  one  has  lost  the  broader 
landscape,  and  has  entered  into  widely  different  sur- 
roundings. One  has  come  to  the  land  of  roads  again. 
But  they  are  un-cobbled,  banked  on  either  hand  by 
green  walls  of  turf.  After  this  come  lanes — genuine 
lanes  with  hedgerows  that  have  a  strangely  English 
appearance  that  even  the  wild  fuchsia  that  flowers 
amongst  them  cannot  altogether  disturb.  Along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  streams,  however,  is  a  more  exotic 
sight — great  bushes  of  hydrangea,  a  dozen  feet  in 
height,  crowding  together,  and  hovering  over  the 
running  water.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  lies  the  charming 
village  of  St.  Antonio  de  Serra,  with  its  picturesque 
buildings,  and  with  here  and  there  a  small  cooking- 
house,  devoid  of  chimney  as  the  rest,  the  smoke  curling 
upwards  through  the  thatch  of  the  roof  as  though  the 
place  itself  were  aflame. 

Having  attained  so  far,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
proceed  onwards  to  Machico,  the  village  that  is  cele- 
brated as  the  landing  spot  of  the  first  explorers.  Going 
Eastward  still,  the  lanes  fall  behind,  to  give  way  to  more 
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irregular  country,  and  then  comes  once  more  the  cool 
shade  of  a  pine  forest,  the  first  that  has  been  entered  for 
many  a  long  mile.  As,  upon  the  further  edge,  the 
trunks  lessen,  and  finally  give  way  to  open  ground,  a 
wonderful  panorama  stretches  out  to  the  front.  One  is 
at  the  extremity  of  a  lofty  ridge.  At  one's  feet  the 
ground  commences  to  fall.  And  as  it  sweeps  down- 
wards, and  rises  in  the  distance  upon  the  other  side,  it 
reveals  the  Machico  valley,  directly  beneath,  in  all  the 
glamour  of  its  fertile  slopes.  In  the  centre  is  the  silver 
streak  of  a  river  that  loses  itself  amidst  the  houses 
of  the  small  town  ere  it  empties  its  waters  into  the 
placid  bay.  On  either  hand  rise  the  countless  terraces 
of  cultivation — the  various  shades  of  green  spread  out 
in  the  fashion  of  a  gigantic  and  intricate  piece  of  quilt- 
work.  One  has  seen  similar  landscapes  elsewhere  in 
the  island,  but  never  one  that  rendered  its  panorama 
more  fully  to  the  eye.  The  slopes  and  all  they  hold, 
the  valley,  the  river,  the  town,  with  its  quaint  old 
triangular  fort,  its  embrasures  tinted  a  soft  pink — the 
picture  might  have  been  brought  to  one's  very  feet  by 
some  artistic  genius  of  the  spot,  and  laid  out  with  a  skill 
that  preserves  each  detail  clear  and  distinct  from  the 
other. 

One  regrets  having  to  leave  this  very  fair  spot — and, 
as  to  the  subsequent  descent,  one  regrets  that,  too,  by 
the  way.  Passing  the  length  of  some  sandy,  slippery 
ridges  deeply  scored  into  by  winter  floods,  one  arrives 
at  the  summit  of  a  lofty  stone  bluff.  Machico  is  directly 
beneath  now,  many  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Down  the 
face  of  this  zig-zags  a  cobbled  road — I  was  about  to  say 
an  infernal  road  ;  but  that  is  not  so,  since  the  descent  of 
such  a  one  is  reputed  easy.  The  path  is  the  narrow  and 
difficult  one,  though  it  leads  to  the  depths.  As  one 
commences  the  descent  on  foot,  one  begins  to  realise 
what  kind  of  a  task  is  to  the  fore.    After  the  first  dozea 
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slips,  one  feels  inclined  to  sit  down,  and  to  let  the  force 
of  momentum  take  charge  of  the  situation,  were  it  not 
that  the  broken  debris  of  cobbles  here  and  there  would 
render  the  proceeding  distasteful.  In  the  end  one 
descends  as  best  one  may,  and  reaches  the  bottom  after 
a  certain  number  of  minutes,  or  months — one  is  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  two  the  descent  has  occupied  at  the  end 
of  it.  After  which  one  may  cross  the  little  plain  on 
which  the  town  stands,  and  regard  the  chapel  of 
Machico,  envying  the  first  explorers  in  that  they  never 
knew  the  curse  of  this  particular  cobbled  road. 

But  once  upon  the  sea,  in  the  launch  that  is  steaming 
towards  Funchal,  these  things  are  forgotten.  As,  in  the 
falhng  dusk,  the  bays  upon  the  coast  open  out,  the  one 
after  the  other,  each  displaying  its  small  cluster  of 
houses,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  background,  the  effect 
is  magical.  And  then,  when  night  has  come  in  earnest, 
away  to  the  front,  over  the  bows  of  the  launch,  shines 
out  a  twinkling  spray  of  lights  upon  the  sea.  On  nearer 
approach  they  grow  into  broad  flares  that  shine  from  a 
number  of  boats.  The  fishing  fleet  is  at  work.  As  the 
launch  steams  past  the  effect  of  the  flares  is  weird  in  the 
extreme.  Each  illumines  the  knot  of  men  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  leaving  the  rest  in  deep  shadow.  The 
result  is  a  collection  of  fiery  figures,  dancing  up  and 
down  apparently  in  some  sprite-like  and  fantastic 
fashion  directly  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  themselves 
Shortly  after  this  the  launch  rounds  the  final  promon- 
tory, and  when  it  has  shaved  the  base  of  the  mighty 
Brazenhead  Rock,  Funchal  Bay  opens  out,  with  the 
lights  of  the  town  gleaming  in  long  lines  and  clusters 
above.  The  sight  marks  the  end  of  the  journey.  It  is 
good  to  have  the  remembrance  of  days  such  as  this  in 
one's  mental  warehouse — days  that  reveal  the  island 
in  its  richest  moods  of  glamour. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    WINES    OF    MADEIRA — HISTORY    OF    THE    GRAPE — THE 
VICISSITUDES     OF    THE     INDUSTRY — SOME     LOCAL    CUS- 
TOMS— THE  "  ESTUFA  " — TRANSPORT  OF  THE  WINE 

The  very  name  Madeira  is  redolent  of  wine — of  rich 
yellow  wine  that  was  wont  to  travel  to  the  Indies, 
whence  it  returned,  as  mellowed  by  its  voyage  as  any 
human  traveller,  to  be  placed  within  critical  palates, 
and  to  have  its  merits  eagerly  judged  and  commented 
upon.  It  recalls  the  early  dinner — that  was  indeed  a 
meal — and  the  "  three  bottle  man."  It  is  associated 
with  a  period  of  generous  living,  when  men  wore  satin 
stocks  in  place  of  linen  collars,  with  the  reign  of  the 
East  India  Company,  with  Peninsular  days,  and  with 
the  incipient  blossoming  of  the  crinoline.  It  doubtless 
stands,  moreover,  for  the  warmer  and  softer  background 
that  went  to  temper  the  stiffness  of  the  Early  Victorian 
era.  Madeira,  in  short,  breathes  out  the  mellowness  of 
conviviality  and  all  the  pleasant  attributes  that  depend 
from  that  condition. 

The  wine  is  still  there — in  thousands  of  casks  and 
bottles — as  bright  and  as  yellow  as  ever.  But,  for- 
gotten by  the  fickle  public,  it  has  fallen  largely  from  its 
former  estate.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  by  this  that 
Madeira  is  altogether  neglected  at  the  present  moment — 
its  consumption  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  majority 
realise.  Nevertheless,  it  was  once  the  king  of  wines  ; 
and  its  throne  knows  it  no  longer. 

The  history  of  the  wine  will  reveal  the  numerous  ups 
and  downs  it  has  experienced  during  the  course  of  its 
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lengthy  career.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  first  vines 
of  Malmsey  wine  were  sent  over  to  the  island  by  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal  shortly  after  its  dis- 
covery. Others  have  it  that  these  first  plants  were 
introduced  by  Italian  merchants,  while  yet  other  his- 
torians assert  that  the  vines  whose  roots  first  flourished 
in  Madeira  soil  were  merely  those  which  produced  the 
common  type  of  Portuguese  wine,  and  that  they  were 
brought  over  by  the  early  colonists  themselves.  But 
whether  these  or  the  more  aristocratic  wines  may  claim 
seniority  is  of  little  account.  It  suffices  that  Malmsey, 
Sercial,  Bual,  Tinta,  and  other  vintages  besides,  fell 
in  love  with  the  soil,  and,  as  a  result,  bore  fruit  that  soon 
became  famous.  It  is  certain  that  not  much  time  was 
lost  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards,  for  as  early  as 
1461  wine  is  said  to  have  been  exported  from  the  island. 
Much  later,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Jesuits 
arrived  in  Madeira,  the  priests  of  this  order  took  the 
Malmsey  wine  under  their  special  protection,  and  for  a 
period  obtained  a  monopoly  of  its  disposal. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  the 
success  of  Madeira  wine  seems  to  have  alternated  with 
that  of  the  other  main  crop  of  the  island,  sugar-cane. 
Each  has  been  attacked  at  various  periods  by  different 
diseases.  Thus  the  tendency  has  been  to  replace  the 
vine  by  the  sugar-cane,  or  the  sugar-cane  by  the  vine 
according  to  the  failure  of  one  or  the  other. 

Madeira  continued  to  yield  its  vintages  with  varying 
fortune  until  a  period  of  distinct  and  steady  prosperity 
set  in.  This  covered  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  endured  until  the  first  half  of  the  following 
century  had  almost  expired.  Demands  now  came  for 
the  wine  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  attention 
that  the  golden  juice  of  the  grape  received  from  its 
connoisseurs  was  profound.  In  1787,  for  instance,  one 
finds  a  special  recipe  for  **  fining  "  a  pipe  of  the  wine 
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with  kid's  blood  at  the  order  of  some  particular  cns- 
tomer.  The  procedure  savours  a  little  of  ancient 
Roman  epicurism,  and  was  undoubtedly  somewhat  hard 
upon  the  kid.  The  main  instructions  are  these  : — 
"  Take  a  pint-and-a-half  (not  exceeding  a  quart)  of 
kid's  blood,  and  as  it  runs  from  the  animal  into  a  large 
pan,  pour  in  the  other  seven  quarts  of  wine  ;  at  the 
same  time  keep  stirring  well  with  a  whisk  " — then 
follow  instructions  for  the  repetition  of  this,  etc.  In 
these  degenerate  days  one  prefers  the  wine  au  naturel, 
and  the  kids  may  run  in  peace,  with  full  veins,  until 
they  meet  with  a  more  appropriate  end. 

Since  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
wine  trade  of  the  island  has  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  British  merchants.  In  1793,  for  instance, 
there  were  thirty-nine  commercial  firms  estabhshed  in 
Madeira.  Of  this  total  twenty-six  were  British,  and  it 
was  these  that  held  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
viticultural  commerce.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs 
obtains  at  the  present  moment,  although  the  number 
of  wine  merchants  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

In  1848  fell  the  thunderbolt  that  not  only  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  wine-trade,  but  even  that  of  the  island 
itself,  so  far  as  its  verdure  was  concerned.  A  disease, 
oidium,  appeared  amongst  the  vines.  The  result  was 
almost  dramatic  in  its  suddenness.  There  was  no 
vintage  that  year — nor  in  the  years  that  followed.  The 
ravaged  plants  withered.  The  island  had  ceased  to 
yield  its  supply  of  golden  wine.  By  the  year  1853  the 
cultivation  of  vineyards  had  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  In  1864,  however,  tentative  efforts  were 
made  to  revive  the  industry,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
dreaded  disease  did  not  re-appear.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  cultivation  was  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  year,  and  two  thousand  pipes  were  produced — 
about  a  tenth  of  the  average  produce  of  the  earUer  years 
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of  the  century.  After  this  the  production  steadily- 
increased  once  more,  until  in  1873  another  disaster 
came  about  in  the  appearance  of  phylloxera,  the  effects 
of  which  were  felt  for  several  years.  Since  then  the 
vineyards  have  resumed  their  former  healthy  condition. 
The  remedies  against  such  diseases,  moreover,  being 
now  understood,  the  chances  are  against  the  occurrence 
of  any  further  serious  calamity  of  this  nature. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  export  of  the 
wine  does  not  assume  very  important  proportions,  the 
average  for  the  year  falhng  shghtly  beneath  a  thousand 
pipes.  Its  most  prosperous  period  here  was  at  the  turn 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  owing  to  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  consequent  blockade  of  French  ports, 
the  wines  of  Madeira  had  things  very  much  their  own 
way.  Probably  the  most  famous  pipe  that  ever  existed 
was  known  as  the  18 14  pipe.  It  was  fished  up  in  that 
year  from  the  bottom  of  the  Scheldt,  where  it  had  lain, 
imprisoned  in  a  sunken  ship,  since  1778.  In  1858  a  few 
dozen  bottles  of  this  adventurous  wine  were  still  in 
existence,  and  were  purchased  by  Baron  Rothschild  at 
an  enormous  price. 

The  principal  wine  merchants  of  the  present  day  are 
Messrs.  Cossart,  Gordon  &  Co.  ;  Blandy  Brothers ; 
and  Krohn  Brothers.  There  are  several  other  firms  in 
addition  to  these,  and  Messrs.  Reid  Brothers,  in  addition 
to  the  wines  they  grow  and  purchase  for  consumption  in 
the  hotels,  possess  an  important  wholesale  wine  business. 

Messrs.  Cossart,  Gordon  &  Co.  possess  perhaps  the 
name  that  is  best  known  of  all  in  connection  with  these 
island  wines.  Indeed,  the  firm  is  one  which  inspires 
respect  the  whole  world  over,  not  only  for  the  antiquity 
of  its  wines,  but  for  that  of  its  own  standing  as  well ; 
for  the  company  can  hark  back  to  1745  for  the  date  of 
its  foundation.  The  stores  and  warehouses  owned  by 
this  firm  are  very  large,  and  are  perfectly  organised  for 
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their  purpose.  It  possesses  its  cooperage  department, 
moreover,  and  one  may  watch  the  casks  in  the  making, 
for  the  quality  of  which  the  "  Madeirense  "  is  very 
justly  famed.  Indeed,  after  a  perambulation  of  its 
three  large  stores,  one  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  is  conducted  on  model 
lines.  The  employees  are  far  more  neatly  costumed 
than  the  majority  of  the  islanders,  and  their  blue 
uniform  and  red  stocking-caps  lends  a  picturesque 
touch  to  the  well-arranged  premises.  There  is  only  one 
word  of  warning  which  I  would  like  to  give  in  connection 
with  this  firm  and  its  vintages.  In  many  cases  I  do  not 
doubt  the  hint  would  be  superfluous.  If  one  be  offered 
a  glass  of  Malmsey,  or  Bual,  or  Sercial,  from  a  cask 
bearing  the  lettering  of  the  establishment,  it  would  be 
rash  almost  to  a  criminal  point  to  refuse  it. 

Amongst  the  employees  are  some  who  are  particularly 
enthusiastic  on  this  latter  point.  Indeed,  they  have 
occasionally  been  inclined  to  waive  ceremony  to  a 
flattering  but  unprofitable  extent.  Mr  Cossart  possesses 
an  interesting  if  small  museum  of  confiscated  cane  and 
reed  tubes  through  which  the  wine  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  cask  from  time  to  time  by  these  whole-hearted 
upholders  of  free  drink. 

The  stores,  too,  of  the  firms  of  Blandy  Brothers  and  of 
Krohn  Brothers  are  very  imposing.  Those  of  the  first 
occupy  the  space  of  an  old  street,  whose  ends  have  been 
closed,  and  whose  original  buildings  have  now  been 
metamorphosed  into  the  warehouses.  A  most  ingen- 
ious system  of  pipes  is  arranged  from  end  to  end  of  the 
buildings.  By  means  of  this  very  up-to-date  device  it 
is  possible  to  pump  wine  in  any  direction  required,  and 
thus  avoid  the  disturbance  of  casks  when  blending, 
Messrs.  Krohn's  stores  are  in  the  Rua  do  Carmo,  and  are 
especially  roomy  and  well  contrived,  with  a  great  store 
of  old  wines  within.     Both  of  these  firms,  as  well  as 
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Cossart,  Gordon  &  Co.,  possess  their  own  cooperage 
department.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  really  excellent 
methods  employed  by  all  the  wine  merchants  whose 
premises  I  visited  in  Funchal,  comparisons  would  not 
merely  be  inadvisable,  but  extremely  difficult  at  the 
same  time. 

The  maturing  of  Madeira  wine  is  now  carried  on 
under  far  more  scientific  treatment  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  In  the  olden  days  the  golden  liquid  was  sent 
for  a  voyage  through  the  tropics  and  back  for  the 
benefit  of  its  health  and  flavour.  The  exact  reason  was 
not  understood  ;  all  that  was  necessary  to  know  was 
that  the  wine  returned  much  improved  by  the  trip. 
Since  then  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  simple  cause 
lay  in  the  influence  of  the  heated  atmosphere  through 
which  it  passed.  The  modem  methods,  in  consequence, 
are  as  efficacious  as  the  old,  and  far  less  cumbersome. 
The  wine  is  placed  in  an  Estufa — a  large  heating  vat — 
and  there  it  remains  drinking  in  the  genial  warmth  for 
a  certain  period. 

The  alteration  that  this  process  involves  in  the  quality 
of  the  wine  is  amazing.  When  it  is  quite  new — a  month 
old,  perhaps — it  is  of  a  pink  colour,  and  is  altogether 
bitter  and  tart.  A  few  weeks  in  the  Estufa  suffice  to 
endow  it  with  the  golden  tinge  of  early  maturity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  gained  no  less  than  two  years  in 
age,  and  is  already  recognisable  as  a  sound  Madeira, 
as  palatable  as  any  youthful  wine  that  has  left  its 
earliest  indiscretions  behind  it.  This  precocious  ageing 
is  a  perfectly  natural  process,  and  as  steady  and  sure 
as  was  wont  to  be  the  case  during  the  sea  voyage.  If 
one  would  obtain  a  breath  of  truly  vinous  atmosphere 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  open  the  door  of  the  Estufa 
and  place  one's  head  at  the  aperture  just  above  the 
wine.  One  realises  then  the  real  generosity  of  the 
liquid.    Indeed,  the  power  of  the  fumes  as  they  strike 
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upwards  in  a  warm  blast  is  amazing — and  intoxicating 
to  a  degree. 

The  transport  of  the  wine  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  island  to  Funchal  is  usually  accomplished  now  by 
launch.  Once  anchored  in  Funchal  Bay,  the  casks  are 
thrown  overboard  and  guided  to  the  shore  by  the  expert 
native  swimmers.  If  the  route,  however,  be  overland, 
it  is  carried  in  goatskins  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and 
the  lengthy  trains  of  these  "  Borracheiros  "  afford  a 
picturesque  scene  as  they  tramp  along,  a  tall  staff  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  steadying  the  burden  across  their 
shoulders.  Little  incidents  happen  at  times  in  the 
course  of  these  journeys,  when  the  contents  of  one  of 
these  skins  become  partially  spilled.  The  explanations 
of  the  mishap  are  wont  to  be  lengthy  ;  but  in  any  case 
tliere  is  this  consolation — if  it  be  one — that  one  may 
make  quite  certain  that  the  liquid  was  not  wasted. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  late  in  England  to  speak 
of  Madeira  as  defunct  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  is 
in  reaUty  far  from  being  the  case.  Amateurs  of  the 
island  wine  remain,  though  their  number  has  become 
thinned.  One  cannot  wonder  at  their  taste  ;  for  old 
vintage  Madeira  is  of  a  softness  and  mellow  perfection 
that  soon  brings  about  terms  of  cordial  friendship 
between  itself  and  its  appreciator.  Indeed  two  or  three 
glasses  of  fifty-year  old  wine  will  provide  their  own 
argument  that,  if  Madeira  be  defunct,  it  is  only  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  disting- 
uish between  the  dead  and  the  living.  Fashion,  more- 
over, is  as  fickle  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  turn  of  the 
golden  island  wine  may  come  again  ;  one  never  knows. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  SUGAR  CANE — ASPECTS  OF  THE  MILL — CRUSHING  OF  THE 

CANE — VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  GROWING — PINE  FORESTS 

— THE   OSIER — SOME   MINOR  INDUSTRIES 

IN^  addition  to  viticulture,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
forms  a  staple  industry  of  Madeira.  The  cane  has  been 
associated  with  the  island  from  its  earliest  days,  and, 
indeed,  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  place.  It  was  primarily  the  cause  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  slaves  who  were  brought  over  to  tend  the 
crops.  It  endowed  the  early  settlers  with  their  riches, 
moreover,  and  Madeira  had  to  thank  it  for  the  promi- 
nent role  it  played  in  commerce  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  aspect  of  affairs 
had  changed,  and  the  prospects  were  far  less  favourable. 
The  Canary  Islands,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  besides, 
had  taken  up  the  industry  for  themselves.  It  was  not 
long  ere  Madeira  commenced  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
rivalry,  and  after  a  while  the  productive  facilities  of  the 
larger  countries  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  The 
price  of  sugar  fell,  and  Madeira  could  no  longer  compete 
with  its  rivals.  Indeed,  so  discouraged  did  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  cane  become  that  for  a  time  the  island, 
formerly  the  queen  of  the  industry,  forsook  it  alto- 
gether, and  was  in  the  hiuniliating  position  of  having-  to 
purchase  its  sugar  from  elsewhere.  Matters,  however, 
righted  themselves  eventually,  and  the  cultivation  was 
resumed. 

The  crop,  as  was  the  case  with  the  vineyards,  has 
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suffered  devastation  on  various  occasions.  As  eariy  as 
1502  it  was  destroyed  by  caterpillars,  and  has  suffered 
damage  at  intervals  in  the  meanwhile.  Its  most  pros- 
perous period  during  the  Icist  century  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  vines  by  ofdium  in  1846-52,  when  aU 
who  could  turned  their  attention  to  the  cane  as  afford- 
ing a  livelihood  in  place  of  the  vine. 

Of  late  years  the  two  have  flourished  side  by  side. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  rather  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  sugar-cane  industry.  The  long, 
waving  leaves  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  now  cover 
much  land  that  was  formerly  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
garden  produce.  The  peasant  proprietor  is  cultivating 
it  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  and  he  is  wise  in  his 
generation.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  well  enough,  and 
the  demand  for  these  is  great.  Nevertheless  there  are 
times  when  the  prices  are  apt  to  fall,  and  when  the  best 
of  the  bargain  remains  with  the  purchaser.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  is  possible  in  the  sugar-cane  market.  There 
is  variation  neither  in  the  source  of  outlet  nor  in  the 
price.     Both  are  assured  and  unalterable. 

An  Englishman,  a  Mr  Hinton,  holds  the  monopoly 
of  the  sugar  manufacture  in  the  island.  In  return  for 
the  concession,  he  has  to  yield  corresponding  advan- 
tages to  the  native  sugar-cane  cultivators.  He  is,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  accept  all  that  is  brought  him,  and  to 
pay  for  the  produce  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  the  ton. 
This  amount  is  the  equivalent,  roughly,  of  sixty-four 
shillings.  As  the  corresponding  price  for  the  cane  in  the 
West  Indies  is,  I  believe,  seven  shillings,  the  profit  to 
the  Madeira  husbandman  must  be  considerable.  That 
they  consider  the  basis  of  operations  a  satisfactory  one 
is  evidenced  by  the  spread  of  the  cane.  It  is  climbing, 
terrace  upon  terrace,  up  the  mountain  sides  almost  to 
the  limits  that  the  climate  of  the  heights  will  permit. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  these  high  rates  of  pur- 
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chase,  the  price  of  the  sugar  is  fixed  at  corresponding 
rates  in  Funchal.  Beyond  this,  much  of  it  is  exported 
to  Portugal.  Were  it  not  for  this  the  glut  of  sugar  in  the 
island  would  soon  be  overwhelming,  since  one  season's 
crushing  suffices  for  a  couple  of  years  consumption  in 
Madeira.  The  quantity,  moreover,  is  continually  in- 
creasing as  the  peasants  bring  more  and  more  to  the 
mill.  As  it  is,  about  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar  were 
shipped  last  year  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

In  March,  when  the  work  of  crushing  commences,  the 
mill  serves  as  the  magnet  of  countless  bullock-drawn 
sledges,  piled  high  with  cane.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  streets  in  its  neighbourhood  have  already  become 
almost  white,  strewn  with  chance  fragments  of  husk, 
while  the  scent  of  the  sugar  in  the  making  loads  the  air. 
As  they  arrive  within  the  gates,  each  pair  of  bullocks, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  deposit  their  sledge  upon 
a  weighing  machine,  then  pass  on,  leaving  their  burden 
behind. 

This  sugar  mill  undoubtedly  affords  one  of  the  sights 
of  Funchal.  The  owner's  special  knowledge  of  this 
particular  branch  of  engineering  is  probably  second  to 
none.  The  place  has  been  greatly  enlarged ;  the 
scheme  of  the  works  is  to  a  large  extent  Mr  Hinton's 
own,  and  the  very  latest  type  of  machinery  has  been 
brought  to  bear.  With  the  new  diffusion  process  that 
is  here  employed  the  results  are  proving  extraordinarily 
successful.  Indeed  the  percentage  of  sugar  attained  by 
this  method  of  extraction  is  so  high  that  when  the  cane 
is  finally  done  with  practically  nothing  remains  of  it  but 
the  useless  wood. 

As  one  enters  the  mill  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  one 
is  in  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Idylls,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  some  throbbing,  bustUng  manufacturing 
centre  in  the  midlands.  The  building  is  large,  and  well 
worthy  of  its  steel  and  iron  furniture.    One  is  confronted 
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by  a  bewildering  array  of  tanks,  rollers,  boilers,  and  aU 
the  other  massive  intricacies  of  the  process.  In  the  air 
above  are  gangways  where  men  walk  to  and  fro  amidst 
the  orderly  confusion  of  the  machinery,  while  higher  yet 
are  enormous  vacuum  pans  that  go  soaring  up  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  lofty  roof.  It  is  an  intimidating,  awe- 
inspiring  sort  of  place  to  be  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
peaceful  Funchal. 

Piled  up  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  an  open  space 
near  the  entrance  is  a  heap  of  sugar-cane — a  heap  so 
great  that,  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  canes  that 
compose  it  seem  diminished  to  the  size  of  slender  reeds. 
Close  by  is  a  broad  elevator.  Men  with  axes  are  cutting 
the  canes  in  halves,  and  flinging  the  pieces  into  this. 
The  sticks  are  carried  some  way  ;  then  they  fall  with  a 
continuous  rattle  down  a  slide  that  leads  beneath  the 
rollers.  It  is  the  first  crushing — but  not  the  last.  The 
cane  comes  out  from  beneath  the  rollers — one  would 
not  have  known  it  for  the  collection  of  healthy,  robust 
trunks  that  passed  in  a  few  seconds  ago.  Brutally 
mauled,  it  is  in  small  fragments,  fiat,  crushed,  straw-like, 
and  almost  desiccated.  Beneath,  the  juice  is  flowing 
but  in  a  tumbling  stream,  falling  into  an  open  channel 
along  which  it  is  passed  for  further  treatment.  It  will 
pass  into  boilers,  there  to  bubble  and  steam,  while  the 
hapless  cane  is  elevated  once  more  for  a  second  dose  of 
maltreatment. 

This,  of  course,  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
But  to  go  into  further  details  would  be  to  court  the 
danger  of  worrying  the  reader — to  say  nothing  of  that 
of  exposing  the  writer's  technical  ignorance  of  the  more 
complicated  phases.  One  imagines  the  juice,  elevated, 
soaring  on  high,  becoming  ever — like  the  Buddhist — 
translated  to  a  better  state.  Then  one  can  descend  to 
earth  again,  and — to  mix  the  metaphor — to  plain 
sailing  as  well.    One  has  arrived,  in  short,  at  the  stage 
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of  molasses.  This  final  process  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  ol  all.  One  sees  so  much  of  it,  and  the 
results  are  so  obvious. 

Arrived  at  all  but  the  end  of  its  journey,  the  molasses 
moves  along  a  level  channel.  The  phrase  savours 
somewhat  of  the  impossible,  but  the  movement  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  A  long  spiral  of  steel 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and,  as  it  revolves, 
the  molasses  is  forced  along  in  a  sticky  stream.  Even- 
tually it  arrives  above  the  centrifugal  machines.  It 
flows  into  these,  a  thick,  yellow,  rich,  clinging  mass. 
The  lids  are  placed  upon  the  machines,  and  they  com- 
mence to  revolve — at  a  pace  the  velocity  of  which  an 
engineer  alone  might  determine.  After  a  while  they 
slow  down,  and  finally  stop.  The  lids  are  removed,  and 
there,  coating  thickly  the  sides  of  the  interiors  is  sugar — 
snow  white  sugar !  The  thing  has  been  done,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  that  huge  pile  of  cane  at  the 
other  end  justified. 

After  this  one  goes  out  into  the  street  again — and 
then  feels  inclined  to  rub  one's  eyes.  The  great  throb- 
bing and  clang  of  the  machinery  has  died  aw^ay  alto- 
gether. The  stream  of  the  Santa  Luzia  is  trickling 
lazily  over  the  stones  ;  ducks  are  quacking  soberly 
amidst  the  flowering  plants  by  its  side.  A  youth  comes 
past  strumming  upon  the  "  machete,"  while  three  or 
four  men  are  Ipng  on  the  warm  stones  in  the  sunshine. 
Presently  comes  the  tinkling  of  the  bullock-bells,  and  a 
long-drawn,  languid  call.  Then  one  remembers.  One 
had  forgotten  for  a  while  that  it  was  Funchal ! 

There  are  numerous  other  industries  that  are  typical 
of  the  spot.  But  these,  distributed  amongst  many 
hundreds  of  small  capitalists,  are  carried  on  in  quite 
another  fashion.  The  procedure  is  infinitely  less 
practical,  and  infinitely  more  picturesque.  The  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  fruit  may  be  taken  first. 
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There  is  no  attempt  at  organisation  or  combination  of 
labour  here.  Each  peasant,  possessing  his  own  patch  of 
land  terraced  from  out  of  the  mountain  side,  is  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  methods.  The  country  is  one  of 
small  holdings  that  elbow  each  other  as  closely  as  they 
may,  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  stone  walls, 
cactus-hedges,  or  by  the  natural  boundaries  that  the 
sheer  sides  of  the  terraces  provide. 

The  "  Madeirense  "  is  thrifty,  and  a  husbandman  of 
no  small  merit.  Every  inch  of  available  space  is  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  forth  its 
fruits  as  many  times  as  possible  in  the  year.  The  soil  of 
the  vineyards  themselves  is  made  to  serve  again  in  the 
winter  when  the  plants  have  died  down.  Peas,  beans, 
cauliflowers,  and  cabbages  are  only  some  of  the  number 
of  vegetables  that  cluster  about  the  vine-roots  them- 
selves. These  grow  in  a  most  luxuriant  fashion,  and 
their  healthy  appearance  is  distinctly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  peas,  however,  are  apt  to  lose  a  little  of  their 
flavour  unless  the  seed  is  renewed  from  Europe  from 
time  to  time.  Potatoes — both  of  the  sweet  and  ordinary 
variety — carrots,  spinach,  pumpkins,  and,  in  fact, 
practically  all  the  vegetables  of  Europe  attain  to  great 
perfection. 

The  island  is  especially  blessed  in  its  fruits.  In 
addition  to  the  strawberry,  tomato,  peach,  melon, 
apricot,  fig,  orange,  and  lemon,  it  can  boast  of  a  wealth 
of  the  more  exotic  varieties,  such  as  the  banana,  cus- 
tard apple,  passion  fruit,  loquat,  mango,  and  guava. 

Indeed,  Madeira  is  the  paradise  of  the  fruit-lover  and 
of  the  vegetarian.  The  transport  of  these  commodities 
is  conducted  with  a  simplicity  that  corresponds  to  the 
methods  of  their  production.  The  roads  that  lead  into 
Funchal  afford  an  instructive  sight  of  an  early  morning. 
They  are  filled  with  a  crowd  of  incoming  peasants,  each 
bearing  his  produce  to  market.    A  few  sledges  may  glide 
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along,  laden  with  pumpkins,  bananas,  and  the  like  ;  but 
beyond  this  there  is  little  of  the  wholesale  about  the 
business.  The  majority  are  their  own  beasts  of  burden. 
That  which  has  been  brought  forth  under  their  hands 
goes  to  town  upon  their  heads.  They  stride  along  over 
the  cobbles,  their  bodies  roofed  in  above  by  bundles  of 
great  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables,  balanced 
in  cunning  fashion  aloft.  Others  stagger  in,  almost  lost 
beneath  great  heaps  of  fodder,  that  press  down  at  times 
to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders  as  well,  lending  the 
quaint  effect  of  a  haystack  moving  upon  human  legs. 
Others  again,  bearing  loads  of  peas,  beans,  and  other 
growths  impossible  to  be  balanced,  wear  at  their 
shoulders  large,  deep  baskets,  of  a  conical  tendency  in 
shape.  They  are  no  mere  carriers,  all  these  peasants. 
They  are  husbandmen  whose  association  with  their 
produce  begins  with  the  seed  and  ends  at  the  market. 

Pine  forestry  is  an  industry  that  has  proved  fairly 
profitable  in  the  island.  From  a  picturesque  point  of 
view  the  success  of  the  proceeding  is  a  fortunate  one, 
for  the  mountain  slopes  gain  considerably  from  this 
clothing  of  verdure.  The  pinus  pinaster  is  the  sole 
species  grown  for  commerce,  the  young  trees  being 
employed  to  make  the  pergolas  and  trellis-work  upon 
which  the  vines  are  trained.  Much  of  the  wood  is  also 
used  for  fuel. 

The  osier  grows  to  unusual  perfection  in  the  district 
of  Camacha,  some  half-dozen  miles  to  the  East  of 
Funchal.  So  excellent  is  its  quality  that  it  is  frequently 
exported  in  its  crude  condition  to  other  countries.  But 
that  is  merely  an  insignificant  issue  of  its  production. 
The  natives  themselves  have  plenty  of  use  for  the  osier, 
and  are  not  addicted  to  its  exportation  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  Madeira  wicker-work  chairs 
and  other  articles  have  now  become  famous  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  is  an  important 
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asset  in  the  prosperity  of  Camacha.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  custom  of  the  residents  and  winter  visitors,  there 
is  not  a  vessel  that  touches  at  the  Port  of  Funchal  that 
does  not  carry  away  a  certain  number  of  these  hght  and 
strong  chairs  as  the  property  of  its  passengers. 

The  skill  displayed  in  this  manufacture  has  increased 
notably  of  late  years.  The  shapes  and  patterns  in 
which  these — whether  chairs,  sofas,  tables,  or  what  not 
— are  now  contrived  give  the  most  attractive  results, 
and  the  enduring  power  of  the  osier  is  now  proverbial. 
The  articles,  when  finished,  are  brought  into  town,  like 
the  vegetables,  upon  the  heads  of  their  makers.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  half-a-dozen  chairs — the  seating 
accommodation  of  a  small  room — piled  up  upon  a  single 
person.  In  Funchal  they  are  much  in  evidence.  En- 
couraged by  the  accommodating  climate,  they  are 
wont  to  overflow  from  their  warehouses,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  green  parrots  in  cages,  to  distribute  them- 
selves in  rows  in  the  street.  There  are  now  many 
dealers  in  this  and  other  native  industries  ;  but  the 
one  whom  I  found  most  reliable  and  reasonable  in  price 
was  Francisco  de  Freitas,  whose  establishment  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Praga.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
this  hint  is  altogether  disinterested.  It  is  not.  For 
some  months  I  dealt  with  de  Freitas  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  When,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  I  con- 
fided to  him  my  Uterary  designs  on  Madeira,  and  my 
intention  of  perpetuating  his  name,  his  sense  of  the 
favour  to  come  materialised  in  a  gift — a  pair  of  native 
boots.  Thus  I  am  committed  to  this  extent.  Never- 
theless, the  hint  is  sound. 

There  is  a  pottery  in  Funchal  that  is  responsible  for 
miniature  and  very  shapely  terra-cotta  vases,  and  large 
earthenware  vessels  that  are  crude,  but  picturesque  if 
only  on  this  account.  The  natives,  too,  are  very  able 
craftsmen  in  silverwork,  although  these  wares  seem  to 
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be  less  in  evidence  than  was  formerly  the  case.  One'^of 
the  most  ancient  industries  in  the  island  is  that  of  the 
manufacturie  of  feather  flowers.  This  was  originally 
brought  into  being  by  the  nuns,  and,  until  recent  years 
was  fostered  chiefly  at  the  Santa  Clara  convent.  Now, 
however,  although  carried  on  by  some  women  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  industry  has  become  extinct  in  the 
convent  itself.  These  feather  flowers  are  works  of  art 
of  their  kind.  Worked  up  with  a  most  natural  grace 
as  they  are,  I  know  of  no  other  imitation  that  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  them  in  their  competition 
with  the  original.  Almost  all  blooms  are  represented, 
from  single  camellias  to  the  long,  delicate  sprays  of 
wistaria,  and  the  effect  of  each  is  singularly  life-like  and 
successful.  The  native  women  are  adepts  in  the  art  of 
embroidery,  moreover,  and,  if  one  applies  to  the  right 
quarters,  the  most  charming  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
obtained  at  very  cheap  rates. 

The  tobacco  plant  thrives  well  enough  in  Madeira. 
But  its  cultivation  has  been  so  far  unduly  neglected, 
and  the  island  has  been  content  to  import  its  cheaper 
grades  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  Teneriffe  and  else- 
where. An  active  interest,  however,  has  now  begim  to 
be  evinced  in  the  plantations,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  near  future,  Madeira  will  produce  its  own 
smoking  material  in  fair  quantities  in  addition  to  those 
other  vegetable  assets  which  its  soil  gives  out  in  such 
profusion.  Indeed,  since  first  writing  these  lines,  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a  substantial  com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  this  end. 


CHAPTER   VII 

METHODS    OF    ELECTION — MADEIRA    POLITICS — SOME    FISCAL 
ETHICS — THE   MADEIRA   SANATORIUM   QUESTION 

Madeira,  as  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  in  the  charge  of 
a  civil  governor.  There  is  also  a  military  governor, 
whose  office,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  importance  as 
that  of  his  colleague.  The  period  of  the  term  of  civil 
governorship  is  not  usually  a  lengthy  one  in  these  days 
of  Portuguese  political  unrest.  The  official  may  remain 
at  his  post  for  a  certain  number  of  months  ;  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  before  long  a  change  in  the  home 
government  will  cause  his  resignation.  Each  of  the 
many  cabinet  alterations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  involves 
the  change  of  these  civil  governorships.  So  far  as 
Madeira  is  concerned,  the  result  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  a  happy  one,  since  the  official,  just  as  he  has  begun 
to  grasp  the  ways,  means,  and  needs  of  the  island,  is 
replaced  by  another  who  must  necessarily  start  from 
the  beginning  once  more.  These  governors,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  are  now  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  have 
refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  and 
naval  officers  have  of  late  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
But,  for  all  their  freedom  from  political  bias,  a  change 
of  government  invariably  means  new  lamps  for  old. 

Politics,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  afford  a  strenuous  topic 
in  Madeira — amongst  those  that  profess  to  understand 
them.  To  the  iUiterate  peasants  and  others,  who  num- 
ber about  eight  out  of  every  ten  inhabitants,  they  form 
a  subject  of  profound  indifference.  To  the  ingenuous 
agriculturalist  who  hears  the  opinions  of  both  sides  the 
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candidate  for  parliament  is  midway  between  a  demi- 
god and  a  fiend.  In  any  case  the  peasant's  world  is  a 
very  remote  one.  And  so  long  as  legislation  permits 
the  flourishing  of  his  peas,  beans,  and  sugar-cane,  the 
region  of  politics  is  best  left  as  it  always  has  been  in  his 
eyes — totally  nebulous  and  incomprehensible. 

In  the  face  of  meaningless  names  and  definitions  he  is 
apathetic  to  a  degree.  It  is  not  always  that  he  need 
trouble  to  vote  at  all.  Others  are  perfectly  willing  to 
do  that  in  his  name.  The  matter  is  simple  enough  ; 
for  the  system  of  ballot  is  conducted  on  somewhat 
peculiar  lines.  There  being  three  seats,  the  candidates 
run  in  triplets,  and  the  names  of  each  trio  are  printed  on 
separate  slips  of  paper.  Thus,  in  voting,  one  simply 
goes  to  the  church,  the  scene  of  the  contest,  and  hands 
in  the  paper  containing  the  three  favoured  names.  It 
has  happened  ere  now  in  the  case  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  these  voting  papers  have  been  collected 
for  the  count  still  packed  together  in  bundles  of  fifty, 
just  as  they  emerged  from  the  printers  !  One  need  not 
rank  as  a  prophet  to  be  able  to  judge  the  result  of  many 
of  these  elections  beforehand. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  printed  appeals  of  the 
candidates  to  the  electors  are  flowery  documents. 
Sometimes  the  would-be  member  takes  the  public 
entirely  into  his  confidence  ;  he  speaks  with  the  elector 
as  one  intimate  friend  to  another.  One  will  read  that 
the  noble  and  respected  candidate,  the  true  and  tried 
ally  of  the  needy,  is  poor !  According  to  his  merits  this 
should  not  be  so.  But  what  an  honour  is  this  poverty ! 
Other  politicians  have  enriched  themselves  at  their 
country's  expense  :  he  has  refrained.  Again  what  an 
honour — what  a  testimonial  to  a  lofty  spirit  is  this 
poverty !  Vote  for !  the  rest  of  the  appeal  is  con- 
tinued on  more  hackneyed  and  less  intimate  lines. 
But,  with  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  ballot,  these 
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affecting  proclamations  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary, 
Funchal  itself  represents,  of  course,  the  centre  of  the 
Madeira  political  world.  Tobacco  and  wineshops,  even 
hairdressers'  premises,  and  the  establishments  of 
chemists  afford  regular  meeting  places  for  knots  of  men, 
each  with  a  certain  remedy  for  their  country's  woes. 
The  "  Madeirense,"  as  a  type,  is  fairly  phlegmatic  and 
cool-headed  ;  but  on  these  occasions  the  emphasis  and 
gesticulation  are  terrific.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
on  hearing  one  orator's  fiery  torrent  of  words  and  on 
watching  the  eloquence  of  his  hands,  body,  and  head — 
all  equally  flaming  and  annihilating — how  his  opponent 
can  remain  before  him,  unwithered,  and  even  unmoved. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  the  composure  of 
the  first  when  it  comes  to  the  other's  turn  to  explode 
his  verbal  volcano,  and  to  set  free  the  red-hot  lava  of 
his  oratory.  After  a  while,  however,  one  learns  the 
secret  of  all  this.  The  political  "  Madeirense  "  is  as 
peaceable  as  the  rest  of  the  islanders.  This  is  mere 
steam  ;  and  the  opponent  judges  its  weight  by  that  of 
his  own  vapour.  Besides,  there  is  little  else  to  do,  and 
these  discussions  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough.  In 
reality  the  "  Madeirense  "  knows  well  enough  that  he 
has  no  option  in  matters  of  state  but  to  take  his  cue 
from  Lisbon.  The  island  is  too  small  for  initiative — but 
large  enough  for  its  discussion. 

One  meets  with  few  travellers  who  have  studied  the 
methods  of  other  countries  in  addition  to  their  own 
who  are  not  convinced  of  the  benefits  promoted  by 
intelligent  fiscal  protection.  Madeira,  however,  as  well 
as  Portugal,  supplies  an  instance  of  excessive  zeal  in 
this  direction.  It  is  true  that  protection  has  been  of 
enormous  assistance  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
has-been  responsible  for  a  substantial  betterment  in  the 
labourer's  condition.  Other  home  industries,  too, 
have  been  benefitted  to  a  similar  extent  by  the  system. 
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But  the  fiscal  programme  does  not  begin  and  end  with 
these.  Indeed,  the  Portuguese  tariff  is  not  in  reahty 
protection  at  all :  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  widespread 
fiscal  orgy.  Almost  every  article  that  one  can  name 
is  dragged  within  this  whirlpool  of  duties,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  its  history  and  nature.  Indeed,  the  ethics  of 
policy  and  competition  are  quite  subservient  here  to 
the  crying  need  for  ready  cash. 

A  few  articles  are  admitted  into  the  country  free 
of  taxation,  it  is  true.  Gold  and  silver,  in  bar  or  coin, 
platinum,  and  some  other  articles  of  similar  nature  are 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  pay  no  price  for  their 
footing.  Practically  all  else,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  hquid,  from  blocks  of  ice  to  lambs  and  leeches, 
pays  a  toll  of  from  anything  between  ten  and  a 
hundred  or  two  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Portuguese  territory.  In  addition  to  these  import 
duties,  there  are  export  and  municipal  tariffs,  and 
numerous  other  vexations  that  serve  to  torment  the 
local  commercial  world. 

The  customs  officials,  however,  are  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  island  to  discriminate  sharply 
between  industrial  imports  and  the  personal  belongings 
of  tourists  and  visitors  to  the  island.  Indeed,  the 
luggage  of  one  who  arrives  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  a  winter  in  Madeira  imdergoes  an  examination 
principally  from  the  outside,  and  his  assurance  that  the 
property  is  merely  of  the  personal  order  is  almost  in- 
variably accepted.  That  his  pocket  will  ultimately  be 
affected  by  this  tariff  is,  of  course,  certain,  although  it 
may  be  in  an  indirect  manner.  Nevertheless,  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  island  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Riviera  of  France,  in  spite  of  all  this. 

It  was  the  severity  of  these  Madeira  tariffs  that  was 
more  or  less  responsible  for  an  almost  historical 
struggle  between  English  and  German  interests   that 
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commenced  in  1903,  and  that  eventually  set  the  state 
machinery  of  three  countries  in  motion.  Even  now, 
though  the  question  is  ostensibly  settled,  the  real  ending 
of  the  matter  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  proceedings, 
I  think,  have  never  been  sufficiently  explained  in  this 
country,  although  the  Scotsman  published  a  very  able 
resume  of  the  affair  some  eighteen  months  ago.  Briefly, 
the  facts  are  these. 

In  1903  a  German  syndicate,  casting  an  eye  on 
Madeira  and  becoming  sensible  of  its  charms,  deter- 
mined to  devote  itself  to  philanthropy  and  to  the 
island  at  the  same  time.  Consumed  apparently  by  a 
desire  for  the  alleviation  of  human  ills,  they  approached 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  obtained  from  it  a 
concession  for  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  in  the 
health-giving  spot.  These  were  to  be  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  tuberculous  patients.  Indeed,  so  generous 
were  the  lines  on  which  the  scheme  was  drawn  up  that 
a  number  of  poor  consumptive  patients  were  to  receive 
free  accommodation  and  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
generous  syndicate.  Philanthropy  such  as  this  was 
deserving  of  some  encouragement.  In  return,  there- 
fore, all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  furnishing  and 
upkeep  of  the  establishment  were  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  island  free  of  the  customary  heavy  duties. 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme  induced  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl  of  Hohenlohe  to  assume  control,  whether  actual  or 
nominal.  They  approached  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
moreover,  and  their  operations  were  assisted  in  the  first 
instance  by  this  royal  lady,  whose  deep  interest  in 
hospitals  and  philanthropic  works  was  well  known  to 
the  members. 

There  were  clauses  attached  to  this  concession. 
Minor  and  insignificant  powers  apparently,  which 
passed  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time — the  right  to  supply 
Madeira  with  water,  amongst  other  things,  with  per- 
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mission  to  expropriate  land  which  might  be  useful  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sanatorium  estab- 
lishment. 

1  At  the  commencement  all  went  without  a  hitch.  The 
buildings  were  constructed,  and  in  1904,  conformably 
with  the  concession,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
pound's  worth  of  furniture,  and  cargoes  of  other 
material  beyond  were  imported,  free  of  duty.  In  the  or- 
dinary way  the  tariff  charges  upon  all  these  goods  would 
have  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

One  gathers  from  this  fact  that  the  syndicate  was 
about  to  fulfil  its  mission  with  even  greater  liberality 
than  it  had  promised.  But  shortly  afterwards  a  striking 
change  came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  clue  to 
what  was  really  happening  may  be  gathered  from  one  of 
the  syndicate's  own  inspired  newspaper  articles,  pub- 
lished in  July,  1905.  After  a  glowing  account  of  the 
buildings,  it  proceeds  : — "  As  the  Madeira  Gesellschaft 
provides  for  invaUds  as  well  as  for  ordinary  travellers, 
and  in  order  that  neither  sick  nor  healthy  should 
interfere  with  one  another,  two  smaller  annexes  have 
been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  invalids." 

The  sanatoria  had  in  some  mysterious  fashion  become 
hotels  I  The  position  of  these  hotels,  moreover,  was 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  island,  since,  obtaining  all 
supplies  and  necessities  free  of  duty,  they  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  competition.  Charity  was  be- 
ginning very  much  at  home,  after  all.  The  plain  fact 
was  that  a  number  of  exalted  personages  had  been  hood- 
winked. But,  in  reply  to  protests,  the  syndicate  still 
held  out  the  banner  of  philanthropy.  It  was  about  to 
maintain  forty  poor  consumptives  free  of  charge!  In 
the  meanwhile,  beneath  the  cloak  of  these  same  privi- 
leges, a  subsidiary  company  was  formed  which  should 
take  charge  of  the  wine-trade  in  a  similar  advantageous 
manner. 
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Even  then  the  programme  of  this  adventurous 
S5mdicate  was  not  complete.  Having  once  obtained  its 
foothold,  it  set  to  work  in  earnest.  The  bombshell 
burst !  In  their  battle  against  consumption  the  bene- 
factors of  humanity  had  secured  land  expropriation 
rights  for  a  space  along  Funchal  Bay  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  and  five  hundred  metres 
in  depth.  This  included  the  principal  hotel,  two 
smaller  ones — all  British  owned — numerous  private 
houses  belonging  to  English  and  others,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  British  coaling  station ! 

In  the  old  days  Madeira  suffered  frequently  enough 
at  the  hands  of  corsairs.  But  surely  a  raid  was  never 
planned  by  these  simple-minded  plunderers  with  such 
perfect  aplomb,  or  with  the  prospect  of  booty  a  quarter 
so  rich  I  The  planned  invasion  could  have  resulted  in 
nothing  less  than  the  passing  of  all  British  and  other 
trade  into  the  maw  of  the  syndicate. 

The  British  residents  protested  in  earnest  this  time, 
while  Mr  Reid,  the  owner  of  the  principal  hotels,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lisbon  to  fight  their  cause  at  headquarters. 
The  syndicate  again  offered  up  the  forty  poor  consump- 
tives whom  they  were  about  to  maintain — this  part  of 
the  performance  invariably  remained  in  the  future — ' 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  British  appealed  to  their 
government.  On  this  the  syndicate  dropped  the 
suppositious  poor  consumptives  overboard  for  good 
and  all.  It  demanded,  in  ingenuous  wrath,  by  what 
right  the  English  interfered  in  Portuguese  politics.  It 
inspired  European  journals,  including  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  with  phrases  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  must  be  "  read 
satirical  "  : — **  The  British  residents,  however,  have 
more  faith  in  the  disinterested  disposition  of  the  natives 
than  to  believe  that  they  will  hesitate  when  called  upon 
to  choose  between  the  British,  little  though  these  latter 
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may  do  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  and 
*  those  terrible  Germans  '  who  are  investing  millions  in 
Madeira  and  providing  employment  for  hundreds  of 
workmen." 

The  paragraph,  with  its  philanthropic  note,  speaks 
for  itself  !  The  next  move  of  the  syndicate  was  to  pur- 
chase a  Funchal  newspaper  which  forthwith  became  a 
mass  of  inky  abuse  with  the  British  for  its  target.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  concerning  this  ;  its 
nature  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  relation  of 
the  methods  already  employed.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  a  second  bombshell  burst — in  the  syndicate's 
own  camp  !  Letters  from  one  of  its  members  to  another, 
revealing  the  true  exploitation  aims  of  the  body,  were 
discovered  and  published  in  the  Portuguese  press.  The 
British  foreign  office  stood  firm  ;  treaty  rights  were 
successfully  insisted  upon,  and  British  commerce  in 
Madeira  was  preserved  from  what  would  have  been 
total  extinction. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  the  matter  was  apparently 
at  an  end.  Nothing  remained  of  the  buildings  but 
empty  shells,  while,  as  for  the  articles  that  had  been 
imported  duty  free,  they  had  been  distributed  about  the 
island  in  some  mysterious  and  doubtless  profitable 
fashion. 

Whether  the  affair  is  really  finished  with,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  rights 
of  the  original  syndicate  have  now  been  ceded  to  an 
alleged  English  company  in  which  an  Enghsh  name 
fii^ures  prominently.  But  with  this  latter  is  associated 
that  of  Manoel  Gonial ves,  a  Portuguese  merchant  in 
Madeira  who  was  the  chief  agent  of  the  original  syndi- 
cate. Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  water- 
pipes  imported  by  this  philanthropic  body,  on  which 
the  duty,  had  it  been  paid,  would  have  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  now  carry  the  water  that  is 
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being  sold  to  ships  by  Manoel  Gon^alves  and  Co. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  new  adaptation  of 
the  old  scheme  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Anglophobe  press. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  claims  of  the  con- 
cessionaires are  very  similar  to  those  first  made.  The 
expropriation  clause  is  dropped,  it  is  true.  Nevertheless, 
they  desire  the  right  of  free  imports,  the  sole  privilege 
for  thirty  years  of  building  hotels  and  casinos,  and  also 
the  exclusive  right  of  gaming  in  their  establishments. 
The  modesty  of  the  new  regime  compared  with  the  old 
is  only  comparative.  And — would  it  be  believed  ! — the 
forty  poor  consumptives  have  again  been  dragged  forth 
from  the  lumber  of  oblivion  into  which  they  had  been 
flung  !  One  desires  to  credit  the  syndicate  with  a  sense 
of  humour ;  but,  to  treat  the  matter  seriously,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  syndicate's  savings  in  duties  would 
suffice,  in  the  circumstances,  to  support  four  hundred 
poor  consumptives.  But  the  blatant  one-sidedness  of 
the  bargain  concerns  the  Portuguese  alone.  The  concern 
of  the  British  is  with  the  broader  issue.  For,  should  any 
bargain  at  all  of  the  kind  be  concluded,  the  result  could 
not  fail  to  involve  the  destruction  of  all  other  industries 
but  those  controlled  by  the  syndicate. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   PIETY   OF   THE   PEASANT — A   FUNCHAL   RELIGIOUS    PRC- 

CESSION — LEGENDS  AND  INSTANCES  OF  SUPERSTITION — 

THE   SIMPLICITY  OF  THE   NATIVE 

The  Madeira  peasant  is  essentially  a  churchman.  His 
average  intelligence  not  being  of  a  high  order,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  his  devotions  partake  of  much  real 
understanding.  His  sense  of  reverence,  however,  is 
undeniable.  He  displays  it  by  many  acts  that  have 
fallen  into  disuse  in  more  prosaic  and  less  gracious 
centres.  Many  will  uncover  their  heads  on  passing  the 
doors  of  a  church,  and  when  the  bell  sounds  that  signals 
the  raising  of  the  host  every  passing  native  will  walk  the 
street,  hat  in  hand.  Outward  and  meaningless  forms 
they  may  be  ;  nevertheless  they  strike  a  certain  note 
of  dignity  that  cannot  fail  to  be  admired,  even  by  those 
of  other  rehgious  persuasions.  Comparisons  of  a  certain 
order  are  especially  odious.  They  are  frequently  drawn 
in  the  raucous  voice  of  the  tub-thumping,  street-comer 
theologian  at  home.  If  one  could  place  the  two  scenes 
side  by  side — the  silent  acts  of  homage  and  the  other — 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  thing  is  impossible  !     '- 

Sunday  will  see  almost  every  church  in  the  island 
filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  lives  of  the  country  folk 
the  services  constitute  almost  the  only  break  in|the 
laborious  routine  of  the  days.  Work  on  week  days,  and 
church  on  the  Sabbath  !  The  procedure  is  as  regularfas 
the  grinding  of  one  of  their  stone  mill-wheels.  Their 
hfe  is  mapped  out  for  them  beforehand,  and,  fatalistic, 
they  accept  it  as  it  comes.    Theoretically,  the  existence 
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is  the  perfect  one — the  subhme  simpHcity  of  work,  and 
rest.  Here  are  men  and  women  that  are  Hving  it — 
unconscious  aUke  of  its  monotony  and  of  the  blessedness 
of  their  state ! 

Within  a  reasonable  radius  of  Funchal  the  lot  of  the 
country  folk  is  different.  There  are  fresh  faces  to  be 
seen  here  from  time  to  time  ;  the  town  itself  may  be 
visited,  and  then  there  are  the  days  of  all  the  days,  the 
occasions  of  the  religious  processions  in  Funchal.  But  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  others  besides  these  peasants  to  go 
out  into  the  streets,  and  watch  some  of  the  chief  of 
these. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  "  festa."  In  order  to  remind  any 
who  might  possibly  be  oblivious  of  the  fact,  a  brass  band 
has  paraded  the  streets  of  Funchal,  playing  its  loudest 
as  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  lit  upon  the  red- 
roofed  Rouses.  As  it  went  by,  the  last  of  the  closed 
shutters  flew  open,  and  eyes  peered  out  to  take  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  great  day.  Since  then  the  narrow, 
cobbled  roads  that  lead  down  from  the  mountains  have 
been  thronged  with  plodding  country  folk,  and  even 
right  above,  amid  the  pine- woods,  the  air  has  resounded 
with  the  chattering  talk  of  what  is  to  come.  Rockets 
and  maroons,  too,  have  flown  upwards  by  the  score,  and, 
as  their  volleying  crashes  have  sounded,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  has  been  stained  for  a  while  by  a  cloud  of 
grey  puffs  that  hovered  dully  and  then  reluctantly  died 
away. 

In  the  afternoon  the  streets  of  Funchal  are  filled  with 
unwonted  crowds.  The  broad  Pra9a  itself — the  tree- 
bearing  space  between  the  white  walls  of  the  houses — 
is  crowded  from  end  to  end  with  a  throng  of  expectant 
folk.  From  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  trees,  hung 
thickly  with  intrusive  wistaria  blossom,  comes  the  sound 
o  f  music.  As  the  slow  notes  of  a  solemn  march  draw  near 
there  is  a  movement  among  the  crowd.   A  little  later  the 
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head  of  the  procession  comes  in  sight — the  blue  uniforms 
of  a  regimental  band,  behind  which  a  banner  comes 
floating  slowly.  All  are  bareheaded — the  men  in  the 
crowd,  the  musicians,  and  the  bevy  of  officers  that  follow 
the  banner.  After  these  comes  a  vision  of  sombreness, 
a  long  streak  of  black  that  intrudes  itself,  driving  awdy 
the  dazzling  sunshine  from  the  cobbles  beneath.  Women, 
veiled  and  robed  in  coarse  black,  bare  of  feet,  are  passing 
along  with  solemn  gait.  They  are  no  penitents  ;  the 
act  is  one  of  rejoicing.  Each,  having  prayed  earnestly 
for  some  boon,  is  walking  thus  in  the  humiliation  of 
gratitude  for  its  accordance.  The  sight  is  inconsistently 
mournful,  for  all  that,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
one  sees  the  back  of  the  last  gloomy  figure.  The  purple 
gowns  of  the  civic  dignitaries  that  follow,  staff  of  office 
in  hand,  afford  a  welcome  contrast,  and  even  the  black 
frock  coats  of  the  governor  and  his  suite  stand  out 
cheerfully  by  comparison. 

When  these  have  passed  there  is  a  stirring  of  the 
crowd.  Necks  are  craned  forward,  and  for  the  first  time 
ejaculations  break  out.  The  centre  of  the  street  has 
grown  altogether  bright  again — bright  enough  to  match 
the  radiance  of  the  day.  A  great  company  of  small 
angels  is  advancing.  Of  the  entire  band  there  are  few 
probably  who  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  half-a-dozen 
years.  Each  child  is  clothed  in  brilliant  purple,  shim- 
mering white  wings  sprouting  from  her  shoulders,  and  a 
chaplet  of  purple  or  green  about  her  hair — a  wreath  set 
with  shining  tinsel  stars.  They  toddle  past  in  a  double 
line,  each  with  her  black-coated  male  attendant  on  the 
outer  side,  hundreds  of  mites,  dark-haired,  black- 
haired,  and  some  with  fair  locks.  One  had  no  idea  that 
there  were  so  many  children — to  say  nothing  of  angels — 
in  Madeira.  Now  and  then  a  woman's  face  peers  for- 
ward, the  features  aglow  with  motherly  pride.  It  was 
worth  while  to  stand  waiting  for  hours  for  this  ! 
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They  have  passed  by  at  last,  and  the  crowd  has  sunk  in 
a  great  downward  wave  to  its  knees  as  a  figure  is  borne 
past,  wonderfully  rendered,  that  sinks  to  the  ground 
beneath  the  cross.  Then  the  Virgin  Mary,  erect,  with 
tear-stained  cheeks  ;  then  the  bishop  and  higher  clergy, 
and  then,  beneath  a  canopy,  the  host.  Once  again 
sounds  the  measured  tramp  of  feet,  and  a  company  of 
soldiers,  bareheaded  as  was  the  first,  marks  the  end  of 
the  procession. 

Night  has  fallen  ;  but  the  sound  of  the  solemn  march 
has  continued  unbroken  through  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  town.  It  is  upon  its  homeward  way  to  the  Cathedral 
now,  and  the  crowd  has  gathered  once  again  in  expecta- 
tion of  its  return.  There  is  a  double  line  of  twinkhng 
points  of  fire  that  gains  in  radiance  as  it  draws  nearer. 
Illuminated  by  their  glow,  the  figures  of  the  soldiers,  the 
bare-footed  women,  and  of  all  that  went  before  stand 
out  in  flickering  impressiveness.  And  the  little  child- 
angels  are  there.  But  not  as  they  started  out  in  the 
afternoon.  They  have  become  strangely — or  naturally 
— human  and  of  the  earth.  Some  are  still  trudging 
sturdily  along,  it  is  true,  with  paraphranalia  still 
ordered  and  imposing.  But  there  are  othefs,  little 
huddled  bimdles  of  sleep  carried  along  in  their  guard- 
ians' arms,  with  crumpled  wings  and  chaplets  gone 
agley,  stuck  at  rakish  angles  upon  their  heads.  From 
yet  others  come  sounds  of  infantile  complaint,  as 
small  hands  rub  sleepy  eyes.  Mirahile  dictu  !  At  least 
half-a-dozen  angels,  bored  to  distraction,  are  wailing 
aloud.  But  a  few  hundred  paces  more,  and  the  pro- 
cession will  be  over,  and  this  inconsistency  at  an  end. 
Everyone  will  be  in  bed  then — including  the  tired 
angels. 

Funchal  has  not  the  monopoly  of  these  "  festas." 
Amongst  the  number  of  these  annual  ceremonies  that 
occur  elsewhere  is  one  at  the  Mount  Church,  one  at 
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Camacha,  and  another  at  Machico  which  takes  place 
regularly  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  October — the 
Roman  church  days  are  always  reckoned  from  mid-day 
to  mid-day.  This  latter  "  festa  "  has  its  origin  in  an 
event  that  occurred  during  the  great  flood  of  1803.  So 
violent  was  the  rush  of  waters  then  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  original  chapel  of  Machico  was  swept  away.  This 
chapel,  built  on  the  supposed  site  of  Machin's  grave, 
held  the  wooden  cross  that  was  alleged  to  have  been 
discovered  at  the  spot  by  the  first  colonists.  This  cross, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  wreckage,  was  carried 
away  into  the  waves  on  the  ninth  of  October.  Three 
days  later  the  cross  was  found  floating  on  the  high  seas 
by  an  American  vessel,  and  was  brought  to  Funchal. 
It  remained  in  the  cathedral  of  that  town  until  18 13, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Machico  chapel  on  its 
restoration.  The  recovery  of  this  venerated  object  was 
hailed  as  a  miracle,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  com- 
memorated by  the  **  festa."  In  connection  with  this 
original  chapel  of  Machico,  it  is  said  that  the  first  service 
held  here  was  on  the  second  of  July,  141 9,  very  shortly 
after  Zargo  and  his  men  had  landed. 

All  the  world  over  superstition  and  unearthly 
legend  are  wont  to  haunt  the  mountains  rather  than  the 
plains.  Madeira  affords  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Indeed,  the  child-like  imagination  and  simple  awe  of  the 
"  Madeirense  "  have  peopled  the  peaks  and  ravines  with 
some  very  unpleasant  and  terrible  folk  indeed.  Witches, 
in  human  shape  and  in  other  guise,  walk  or  float  abroad, 
a  horrible  danger  to  all  who  chance  their  way.  There  is 
the  evil  eye,  and  a  hundred  foul  curses.  Out  in  the 
mountains  it  is  not  altogether  good  to  walk  abroad  at 
night,  and  even  near  the  town  when  the  darkness  has 
fallen  to  pass  a  remote  graveyard  is  to  court  gooseflesh — 
and  perhaps  much  more  besides. 

Rosemary,  according  to  the  peasants,  affords  great 
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protection  against  the  evil  eye  and  spirits  of  ill.  A  sprig 
of  it  will  usually  be  attached  to  a  pig-stye,  to  an  orange 
tree  exceptionally  laden  with  fruit,  or  to  any  other 
object  whose  welfare  is  of  importance.  Empty  bottles, 
too,  are  equally  efficacious  in  this  respect.  If  hung  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  evil  current  is  turned,  and  the 
pigs,  oranges,  and  other  valuables  are  preserved  in 
consequence.  Protective  charms  are  worn  about  the 
body  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  against  the  malevolent  spirits.  '^ 

Photography  is  looked  upon  with  distrust  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  proceeding  is  considered  unsafe.  A  cow 
that  has  come  within  radius  of  the  lens  is  apt  to  become 
dry  of  milk,  for  instance,  and  many  other  minor  evils 
attend  the  "  snapping  "  of  the  picture.  Here  is  an 
instance,  too,  of  superstition  the  crudeness  of  which 
could  not  well  be  exceeded  all  the  world  over.  During 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  an  English  resident  of 
Funchal  caused  the  washing  of  his  own  and  of  his 
servants'  clothes  to  be  undertaken  in  his  own  house  as 
a  precaution  against  infection.  The  washing  was  done 
by  a  certain  girl,  and,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  men-servants 
ascertained  this  he  came  to  his  master  with  strong 
protests.  The  girl  had  been  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  him, 
it  appeared,  and  his  own  proclivities  were  of  a  bachelor 
order.  If  she  were  permitted  to  wash  his  clothes  he 
feared  that  she  would  bewitch  them  to  the  extent  of 
causing  him  to  marry  her ! 

There  are  many  who  employ  these  crude  conceptions 
of  the  occult  to  a  practical  end.  Scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  island  are  wise  women  who,  in  addition 
to  the  faculty  of  heahng,  claim  far-reaching  powers  of 
divination.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  has  been  robbed, 
will  go  to  one  of  these  to  demand  the  name  of  the  thief. 
For  a  small  sum — usually  the  equivalent  of  five  pence — 
the  wise  woman  will  reveal  to  him  the  information  he 
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desires,  frequently  by  the  aid  of  cards.  The  result  is 
occasionally  chaotic,  as  may  well  be  imagined  ;  but  the 
practice  is  still  persisted  in  for  all  that. 

The  true  significance  of  the  phrase  "  to  take  a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  one  "  has  been  lost  by  the  majority 
of  folk  in  England.  Its  practical  meaning,  however, 
remains  very  real  in  Madeira.  There  are  many  instances 
of  the  custom.  One,  indeed,  is  related  by  a  resident  as 
having  come  to  his  notice.  He,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
was  descending  from  his  private  "  quinta  "  in  a  "  run- 
ning carro,"  when  the  dog,  becoming  excited,  bit  the 
native  conductor  in  the  leg.  When  the  party  arrived 
at  the  end  of  their  journey  the  man  begged  that  the  dog 
should  be  brought  to  him,  promising  to  do  it  no  harm. 
When  his  wish  had  been  granted  he  cut  some  hairs  from 
the  animal's  coat,  chopped  them  into  small  pieces  upon 
a  stone,  and  then  rubbed  them  into  the  wound.  This, 
he  explained,  would  prevent  any  chance  of  poison  from 
the  hurt.  -    *- 

Seeing  that  the  grape  is  under  divine  protection,  the 
"  Madeirense  "  objects  to  undue  interference  with  the 
progress  of  the  fruit.  To  thin  the  bunches  is  to  court 
anger  from  above.  Their  welfare  is  best  left  in  the 
proper  hands,  and  he  objects  strongly  to  any  procedure 
which  might  give  offence,  and  be  followed  by  just 
punishment.  But  such  instances  of  superstition  are 
too  numerous  to  be  more  freely  dealt  with  here.  Indeed, 
the  utter  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  "  Madeirense  " 
leads  him  to  strange  lengths  in  quite  everyday  affairs. 
The  genuine  peasant  is  the  despair  of  all  doctors  into 
whose  hands  he  comes.  He  is  almost  too  willing^to 
assist  in  his  own  healing,  and  his  acute  sense  of  thrifti- 
ness  imbues  the  procedure  with  a  ludicrous  originality. 
He  may  have  been  ordered  to  be  poulticed  for  half-an- 
hour.  He  will  cause  the  poultice  to  be  apphed,  in  all 
obedience.     But  for  half-an-hour !     He  knows  better 
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than  that.  He  will  retain  it  upon  his  body  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  hours — and  thus  obtain  better  value  for  his 
money  than  the  miserly  doctor  had  counted  upon ! 
The  medicine  given  him  may  be  changed,  in  order  to 
meet  altered  symptoms.  Here  again  he  scores  heavily  ; 
for  he  will  carefully  drink  the  remaining  contents  of  the  ^ 
old  bottle  ere  he  begins  upon  the  new  one.  Ip 

There  is  no  doubt  he  is  a  difficult  man  to  get  the 
better  of.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  owing  to 
natural  causes  or  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  methods,  he 
may  die.  In  which  case  it  is  his  relatives  that  will 
score.  They  will  obtain  the  benefit  that  might  have 
been  his  ;  for,  as  likely  as  not,  they  will  drink  the 
medicine  left  over. 


CHAPTER    IX 

^'  LEVADAS  " — THEIR    HISTORY    AND    ASPECTS — COUNTRY 

ROADS — THE      MOUNTAIN      RAILWAY — METHODS     OF 

RIDING — HAMMOCKS   AND   THEIR   BEARERS 

There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  mountains  of 
Madeira  and  the  plains  of  Holland.  The  two,  indeed, 
possess  but  one  feature  in  common.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
imagine  the  island  without  its  artificial  network  of  tiny 
watercourses  as  it  is  to  picture  the  Dutch  flats  bereft  of 
their  canals.  At  the  first  glimpse  the  Madeira  "  levadas" 
are  by  far  the  less  obvious  of  the  two.  Their  aspect 
possesses  nothing  of  the  panoramic.  The  narrow 
threads  of  water  wind  in  and  out  among  the  abrupt 
slopes,  concealed  by  verdure  and  jutting  land  from  all 
but  those  who  walk  at  their  very  sides.  But  if  the 
**  levadas  "  glide  along  in  this  unobtrusive  fashion  they 
are  nevertheless  of  vital  importance.  They  are  the 
arteries  that  nourish  the  land  and  clothe  it  with  a  richer 
coat  of  vines,  sugar-cane,  and  all  other  vegetation  than 
it  could  ever  possess  without  them. 

The  "  levadas "  indeed,  have  become  indelibly 
associated  with  the  histor}^  of  the  place.  It  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
island  itself,  that  the  network  began  to  spread  itself 
abroad.  And  where  they  run  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain  precipices  the  rock  far  beneath  could  tell  of 
many  a  grim  tragedy,  could  it  but  speak.  They  were 
slaves,  too,  for  the  most  part,  who  were  lowered  from 
above  to  carve  the  channel  in  the  stone.  And  as  they 
hung,  working  away  with  their  crude  tools  half  way 
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down  the  abyss,  the  rope  would  fail  from  time  co  time . 
It  was  the  toll  of  the  "  levadas  " — to  the  tune  of  the 
splashed  stones  below.  And,  after  all,  what  did  a  few 
slaves  more  or  less  matter  so  long  as  the  channel 
lengthened  in  the  rock  side ! 

Occasionally,  however,  one  gleans  from  the  old 
historians,  the  human  frames  were  shattered  in 
vain.  The  methods  of  engineers  were  faulty  in  those 
days,  and  the  completion  of  some  of  these  great  works 
brought  nothing  beyond  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment to  the  agriculturists.  A  mistake  in  the  gra- 
dient, and  a  refusal  of  the  water  to  alter  its  tactics 
to  the  extent  of  nmning  uphill  left  the  lands  that  were 
longing  to  absorb  it  as  thirsty  as  before.  And,  as  the 
failure  was  generally  and  wisely  attributed  by  the 
engineers  to  the  influence  of  the  devil,  it  was  long  before 
a  second  effort  would  be  made  to  tempt  satanic  inter- 
ference, and  the  soil  continued  to  thirst  as  before,  while 
its  owners  regarded  the  dry  stone  of  the  channel,  curs- 
ing the  author  of  evil  and  his  works  the  while. 

In  the  feuds  that  prevailed  between  the  Madeira 
chieftains  of  old  the  "  levadas  "  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  records  of  country  houses  whose  stones 
have  long  since  been  scattered  there  are  instances  of 
family  warfare  and  of  private  sieges  conducted  with  a 
thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
tended cause.  The  first  move  of  the  attacking  party 
was  obvious — to  cut  the  "  levada  "  and  thus  to  deprive 
the  inmates  of  the  besieged  house  of  their  water  supply. 
Even  now,  though  the  "  Madeirense  "  has  become  the 
most  peaceful  of  the  human  race,  if  there  be  a  subject 
that  will  rouse  him  to  fall  foul  of  his  neighbour,  it  is  that 
of  the  "  levada.**  Each  has  his  water  rights.  So  much 
of  it  is  his  by  arrangement,  and  so  much  time  in  which 
to  employ  it.  But  each,  being  human,  desires  just  a 
little  more  than  the  stipulated  amount.    Sometimes  he 
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obtains  it — at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour  ;  there  is  no 
other  way.  Then  ensues  wrangUng  amidst  the  sugar- 
cane and  vine,  while  the  erring  waters  are  turned  to 
their  rightful  course.  But  the  matter  is  wont  to  end 
in  mere  abuse.  That  is  free  to  all  in  any  conceivable 
quantity  and  quality,  though  the  faintest  physical  blow 
may  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  cell. 

To  know  a  "  levada  "  intimately  one  should  follow 
the  channel  the  length  of  its  downward  course,  starting 
amidst  the  rugged  slopes,  and  ferns,  and  forest  of  the 
interior.  To  keep  it  company  throughout,  the  nerve  of 
a  tried  mountaineer  may  well  be  necessary  ;  for  in  its 
bolder  passages  a  thousand  feet  of  sheer  precipice 
yawn  at  times  beneath  the  narrow  shelf  cut  in  the  rock. 
Then  it  will  travel,  perhaps,  through  a  remnant  of 
virgin  forest,  and  then  across  slopes  that  glow  with  the 
rich  yellow  of  gorse  and  broom  where  the  tall  bilberry 
bushes  have  not  covered  the  ground.  After  which  the 
waters  prepare  to  flow  downwards  in  earnest.  They  are 
tumbling  through  a  pine  forest  now,  foaming  in  count- 
less tiny  rapids  as  they  hurry  along  their  uneven  stone 
bed.  The  noise  of  their  passage  is  all  that  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  wood  ;  indeed,  bhndfolded,  one  could 
almost  judge  the  gradient  of  the  road  by  the  varying 
volume  of  the  sound.  Then  the  rushing  has  died  away. 
The  waters  have  sheered  round  at  a  right  angle,  and  are 
skirting  the  slope  now,  travelling  smoothly  and  silently 
along  an  almost  level  channel. 

At  its  next  downward  turn  the  "  levada  "  has  entered 
a  more  populous  district.  Orchards,  orange  groves,  and 
fig  trees  line  its  bed,  while  here  and  there  is  a  quaintly 
thatched  hut.  From  out  of  these  come  brightly-dressed 
women,  bearing  garments  that  they  soak  in  the  waters, 
and  spread  out  upon  the  stones  to  dry.  The  slope  has 
begun  to  sink  in  terraces,  and  upon  each  is  a  man  who 
strikes  at  the  soil  with  a  sharp-pointed  hoe.    Then  comes 
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a  cutting  directly  in  the  path  of  the  small  canal — two 
steep  banks  covered  thickly  with  cactus  and  flowering 
geranium.  But  the  "  levada  "  is  not  to  be  stayed  by 
this.  The  intervening  space  is  bridged  by  a  wooden 
aqeduct,  and  along  this  the  waters  pass,  to  rustle  by  the 
side  of  houses  and  gardens  that  rapidly  increase  in 
number  now.  Then,  when  the  red  roofs  of  Funchal 
itself  are  but  a  little  way  beneath,  the  song  of  the 
stream  has  gone,  and  the  channel  by  the  side  of  the  road 
is  empty  and  dry.  The  last  of  the  waters  have  been 
diverted  to  serve  the  soil.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
one  misses  the  cool  plashing  sound,  and  the  sight  of  the 
mosses  and  flowers  that  lined  the  wet  stones  by  the  side. 
It  is  almost  as  though  one  had  lost  a  friend  that  had 
travelled  in  close  company  from  the  mountains  almost 
to  the  sea. 

One  may  have  thought  it  strange,  after  leaving  the 
precipitous  parts,  that  the  "  levada  "  has  followed  the 
course  of  the  road  in  almost  unbroken  comradeship. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  "  levada  "  is  the  senior  and  more  important 
of  the  pair.  The  "  levada  "  has  been  constructed  first, 
and  the  road  has  followed  to  serve  it  as  a  matter  ol 
course. 

Water  rights  in  Madeira  are  important  not  only  to  the 
land  that  is  actually  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  to 
country  houses  as  well.  To  purchase  a  house  of  the  kind 
without  ample  water  accommodation  is  as  disastrous 
as  the  buying  of  a  broken- winded  horse.  There  are  few 
who  lack  this,  it  is  true,  for  the  network  of  canals  is  very 
exhaustive.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  landscape 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  direction  to  a  stranger  to 
follow  the  telegraph  wires — or  the  tramway  lines,  or 
some  other  well  recognised  landmarks  of  other  lands  is 
invariably  translated  in  Madeira  by  **  follow  the 
'  levada.*  '*     Many  exhibit  no  little  engineering  skill. 
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One  may  see,  for  instance,  a  smaller  artery  of  water 
shelving  apparently  upwards  from  the  main  one,  to- 
branch  off  eventually  at  some  given  point,  and  to 
strike  out  upon  a  course  of  its  own.  Indeed,  so  far  as- 
Madeira  is  concerned,  the  Portuguese  has  every  right 
to  point  to  these,  and  claim  credit  for  at  least  one 
monumental  achievement. 

The  roads  themselves  suffer  considerably  by  com- 
parison with  these  canals  that  run  by  their  sides.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "  levada,"  once  constructed,  is  apt 
to  remain  efficient  with  very  little  aid  from  human- 
ity ;  the  highway  is  altogether  devoid  of  this  advan- 
tage. The  majority  of  the  roads,  it  is  true,  have  been 
well  and  carefully  laid  in  the  first  instance.  The  stone 
tessellation,  moreover,  from  which  they  are  constructed 
affords  a  surface  that  resists  the  wear  of  traffic  to  the 
utmost,  and  this  traffic,  knowing  nothing  of  bumping 
wheels,  is  confined  to  the  easy  pressure  of  sledge  runners. 
Nevertheless,  even  these  stone-bound  highways  wear  out 
in  course  of  time,  and  the  authorities  of  late  have 
effected  lamentably  little  towards  their  upkeep.  In  the 
main  streets  of  Funchal  are  to  be  found  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  kind.  But  those  upon  the  outskirts  and  in 
the  country  itself  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
frequent  irregularities  benefit  the  picturesque  very 
much  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  and  many  places, 
bereft  of  their  upper  pavement,  yawn  in  disconcerting 
hollo  wness. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  roadways  are  likely 
to  remain  secure  against  slips  and  destruction  from  rain 
and  floods  the  surface  is  nothing  beyond  the  natural 
soil  of  the  land.  By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  is 
strongly  armoured  in  stone.  Across  peaks  and  gorges 
alike  the  pattern  is  the  same — in  some  instances  leading 
without  a  break  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Their  existence  is  a  very  real  tribute  to  the  spirit  and 
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enterprise  of  those  who  built  them  in  the  old  days.  At 
the  time  of  their  completion  they  served  their  purpose 
fully.  But  the  case  is  different  now,  and  the  apathy  of 
the  authorities  constitutes  no  little  danger  to  the  proper 
expansion  of  the  place. 

Indeed,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
more  remote  roads  that  the  ordinary  visitor's  ac- 
quaintance with  Madeira  begins  and  ends  at  Funchal 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  one  really  efficient  and  modem 
road  that  would  encircle  so  far  as  possible  the  entire 
island  are  almost  incalculable.  As  it  is,  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world  is  lost  to  the 
visitor  owing  to  the  tedious  although  picturesque 
journey  that  must  precede  its  enjoyment.  Madeira  is 
well  worthy  of  the  improvement.  A  valuable  asset 
already,  the  island  remits  to  Portugal  no  less,  I  believe, 
than  600,000  dollars  annually.  But  the  amount  would 
much  exceed  this  were  a  little  more  money  spent  in  a 
judicious  fashion  upon  the  place. 

There  is  one  road,  it  is  true,  that  offers  greater  variety 
of  locomotion  than  the  rest.  The  New  Road,  stretching 
between  the  New  Palace  Hotel  and  the  fishing  village 
of  Camara  de  Lobos,  is  broad,  level,  and  of  un-cobbled 
surface.  It  is  here  that  one  takes  one's  horse  when 
desirous  of  a  canter,  and  it  is  here  that  the  much  tor- 
tured motor  cars  of  Funchal  let  themselves  go  in  an 
unwonted  delirium  of  continuous  speed.  The  New 
Road  is  unique  in  the  island,  and,  as  such,  it  is  apprecia- 
ted. 

The  Mountain  Railway  which  runs  between  Funchal 
and  the  Mount  Church  has  proved  of  great  service  in 
opening  up  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Monte."  Its 
existence  has  caused  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
customs  of  the  residents,  more  especially  of  the  English 
members  of  the  community.    Previous  to  its  introduc- 
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tion  the  country  houses  were  scattered  fairly  widely 
over  the  surroundings  of  Funchal,  although  the  most 
favoured  spot  of  summer  residence  was  Camacha,  some 
six  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  But  Camacha  and 
the  other  neighbourhoods  are  now  almost  destitute  of 
English  dwellers.  Time,  for  once,  has  aisserted  its  value 
in  Madeira.  It  has  been  found  far  simpler  in  the  mid- 
summer heat  to  run  up  by  the  railway,  and  within  half- 
an-hour  be  settled  in  a  hotel  or  **  quinta  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  pine  woods  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  present  popularity  of  the 
"  Monte,"  and  of  the  railway. 

The  "  Monte  **  Railway  is  run  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  fashion.  The  train,  to  begin  with,  is  prone 
to  depart  and  arrive  with  an  altogether  unlooked  for 
punctuality.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  especial  reason 
why  it  should  not.  The  train  has  nothing  to  do  beyond 
to  puff  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  few  miles  of 
track  a  limited  number  of  times  in  the  day.  Yet  in 
Madeira  one  scarcely  expects  it,  and  the  shock  is  mental 
as  well  as  physical  even  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant. When  approaching  the  town  station  in  the  Rua  do 
Pombal  it  is  advisable  to  take  no  notice  of  locomotive 
whistlings,  provided  one  be  assured  that  there  are  still 
some  minutes  to  spare.  One  may  see  parties  of  new- 
comers, stirred  by  the  warning  sounds,  bustling  forward 
in  haste  and  perspiration,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  that  a  considerable  interval  lies  before  them 
ere  the  train  is  due  to  depart.  The  proceeding,  I  think, 
is  due  to  nothing  beyond  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  and 
a  waggish  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  engine  driver. 

The  route  is  picturesque,  and  the  gradient  through- 
out fairly  steep.  If  the  train  be  a  special  one — that 
is,  specially  devoted  to  steamer  parties  who  have 
landed  for  the  day — it  will  steam  right  up  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  ignore  the  places  of  stoppage  en  route.    In  that 
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case  it  will  receive  a  vast  amount  of  attention,  and  a 
bombardment  of  flowers  flung  by  begging  youngsters 
by  the  side  of  the  track.  The  ordinary  train  proceeds 
and  returns  in  peace.  On  its  upward  journey  it  climbs 
with  many  pantings,  reaching  the  outskirt  zone  of  the 
pines  in  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  clambering  through  oaks 
and  other  more  northern  trees  until  it  comes  to  rest  just 
by  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  imagine  its  return — it  is  the  same 
process  reversed. 

This  railway,  however,  useful  though  it  is,  serves  no 
neighbourhood  beyond  that  of  the  "  Monte."  For  more 
extended  excursions  there  are  four  methods  available, 
the  bullock  "  carro,"  the  horse,  the  hammock,  and  the 
ever-useful  human  foot.  This  latter  method  of  progress 
is  remarkably  seldom  adopted.  One  may  pace  the 
slopes  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Funchal  for  days, 
passing  peasants  at  every  turn,  and  yet  scarcely  ever 
meet  with  an  Englishman  or  any  other  foreigner  upon 
his  feet.  The  ethics  of  the  "  carro  "  are  fully  dealt  with 
in  another  chapter,  and  one  may  pass  on  to  the  topic  of 
the  horse.  The  average  Madeira  horse  is  quite  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  kind.  As  is  natural  in  a  hilly  country, 
his  height  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  hands  or  so.  The 
majority  are  well  cared  for,  and  their  legs,  as  a  rule,  are 
remarkably  clean  considering  the  nature  of  the  country 
over  which  they  have  to  toil.  Not  a  few,  too,  show  dis- 
tinct signs  of  breed. 

The  docility  of  the  Madeira  horse  is  such  as  is  rarely 
met  with  elsewhere.  He  would  appear  not  to  have  the 
making  of  a  kick  anywhere  in  his  system.  When  one 
hires  the  animal  the  native  groom  is  included  in  the 
bargain,  and  upon  the  uphill  stretches  the  boy  is  wont 
to  lighten  the  toil  of  his  journey  by  means  of  a  close 
grip  of  the  horse's  tail.  Elsewhere  the  proceeding 
would  be  attended  by  no  Httle  risk.    But  the  Madeira 
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horse,  far  from  resenting  it,  yields  up  his  tail  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world,  and  plods  steadily  onwards 
in  his  double  capacity  of  carrier  and  hauler. 

A  high  standard  of  riding  is  by  no  means  essential  in 
the  island  equitation.  Opportunities  for  the  more 
strenuous  forms  of  the  art  are  lacking,  and,  indeed,  the 
normal  pace  seldom  exceeds  a  walk  or  jog-trot.  The 
boys  who  run  in  attendance,  too,  are  zealous  in  their 
assistance — too  zealous,  indeed,  for  the  taste  of  one  who 
is  at  home  in  the  saddle.  Unless  checked,  they  assume 
half  the  responsibility  of  the  rider,  and  enthusiastically 
aid  his  efforts  by  means  of  a  lengthy  staff  laid  on  lustily 
from  behind.  The  sensation  of  riding  over  the  slippery 
cobbles  that  rubber  soles  alone  permit  one  to  walk 
upon  in  comfort  is  a  little  curious  at  first.  But  the 
horses  are  shod  for  the  purpose,  and  a  fall  is  very  rare — 
almost  unknown  in  fact.  I  say  almost  with  a  certain 
emphasis,  since  one  of  these  unexpected  descents  to 
earth  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  one  who  had  rashly 
been  accustomed  to  boast  of  horsemanship  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  of  many  months  of  Antipodean 
**  cattle-punching "  in  particular,  rolled,  when  at  a 
walk,  in  the  ignominious  company  of  his  horse,  upon 
the  hard  and  unsympathetic  stones  of  Funchal ! 

To  turn  from  this  painful  subject  to  the  gentler  topic 
of  hammocks.  Hammock-travelling  probably  affords 
the  sensation  on  land  that  most  nearly  approaches  those 
of  sailing  on  the  sea.  It  is  the  essence  of  placid  travelling, 
and  thus  is  singularly  fitting  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
spot.  The  experience  is  less  languid  for  the  hammock- 
bearers,  it  is  true.  Yet  these,  with  a  pause  from  time  to 
time,  would  seem  able  to  continue  for  a  quite  indefinite 
period  of  time  with  their  human  burden  balanced 
between  the  pair.  Each  carries  a  stout  forked  stick, 
and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  pole  of  the  hammock  rests 
during  the  men's  interval  of  repose. 

(  L 
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One  cannot  withhold  a  great  admiration  for  these 
hammock  men.  They  are  almost  invariably  excellent 
fellows,  sturdy  and  lithe  at  the  same  time,  and 
derived  from  the  best  class  of  island  peasant.  Their 
courtesy  is  almost  flawless  of  its  kind,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  longer  journeys  one  has  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  their  many  thoughtful  and 
genuine  attentions.  Indeed,  watching  them  as  they 
scramble,  sure-footed  as  goats,  over  rough  country, 
bearing  the  weight  of  a  portly  passenger  the  while, 
one  wonders  if  one  could  sustain  the  same  urbanity  in 
their  place.  One  ends  by  hoping  that  any  test  of  the 
kind  will  be  unnecessary.  Hammock-travelling  may 
not  be  cheap — nevertheless  the  bearers  earn  every  reis 
of  their  money. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  SEMINARIO  MUSEUM — PADRE  ERNESTO  SCHMITZ — LIGHT- 
ING AND   POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS — SOME  WELL-KNOWN 
NAMES — AMUSEMENTS — THE   ENGLISH   ROOMS 

In  the  Rua  de  Julio  da  Silva  Carvalho  is  the  Seminario 
of  Funchal,  and  within  it  will  be  found  its  director, 
Padre  Ernesto  Schmitz,  a  notable  character  in  the 
island.  Padre  Schmitz,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  priest  of 
the  type  that  commands  respect  from  even  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Beyond 
this,  he  is  a  scientist  and  naturalist  of  distinguished 
merit.  He  has  utilised  his  bent  in  these  directions  with 
a  practical  and  most  interesting  result.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  the  Padre  conceived  the  idea  of  a  museum, 
and,  obtaining  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  he  commenced 
the  task  in  a  modest  fashion.  The  collection  has  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  course  of  years  that  the  rooms 
allotted  to  it  in  the  Seminario  are  now  insufficient  to 
hold  it  satisfactorily. 

The  museum  contains  every  specimen  of  Madeira 
flora  and  fauna,  as  well  as  of  those  birds  which  make  a 
temporary  home  of  the  island  during  their  periods  of 
migration.  Amongst  these  latter  is  a  fledgling  of  the 
Devil's  Petrel,  a  youthful  bird  that  exists  in  no  other 
museum  in  the  world.  It  was  known  that  a  few  of  the 
tribe  were  wont  to  lurk  in  the  island  ;  but  for  year  after 
year  their  haunt  still  remained  unknown.  The  patient 
investigation  of  the  Padre  bore  fruit  in  the  end,  how- 
ever. A  nest  was  discovered,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  stuffed  example  of  the  rare  young  bird  sat  among 
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the  other  specimens  in  the  Seminario,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  all  concerned. 

The  collection  of  birds  peculiar  to  the  island  that  may 
be  seen  here  affords  an  interesting  study.  Among  them 
are  the  Madeira  blackmantle,  and  the  Madeira  pigeon. 
This  latter,  a  handsome  creature,  is  wont  to  lay  only  one 
egg.  The  middle  toe  of  either  foot,  moreover,  is  of  an 
extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  rest.  Each 
variety  of  Madeira  butterflies  and  moths  is  represented, 
as  well  as  each  insect — even  down  to  those  so  minute  as 
scarcely  to  exceed  the  girth  of  the  delicate  pins  on  which 
they  have  been  skilfully  arranged  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

The  varied  collection  of  curiosities  is  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  island  animal  life.  Specimens  of  heath 
timber  a  couple  of  feet  in  diameter,  a  vine  trunk  of  a 
foot  across,  great  coral  branches  many  feet  in  length — 
these  are  only  a  few  instances  of  that  which  is  to  be 
seen.  There  is  a  great  hoard  of  "  freak  "  hens'  eggs, 
moreover,  as  amazing  a  collection  as  could  be  conceived 
of  either  the  brain  of  a  man  or  the  body  of  a  bird.  There 
are  eggs  in  every  form,  some  circular,  some  pear  shaped, 
others  attenuated  to  stick-like  proportions,  and  yet 
others  upon  whose  smooth  surface  is  a  raised  design,  that 
almost  exactly  resembles  a  monogram  worked  upon  it 
by  hand.  One  is  quite  glad  to  find  this  accumulation 
of  monstrosities  safely  guarded  within  the  walls  of  the 
Seminario.  It  is  certain  that,  were  they  exhibited  to 
the  live  hens  without,  the  egg-laying  propensities  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  bird  would  be  damped  for  ever  by 
the  sight.  Fortunately  there  is  no  chance  of  anything 
of  the  kind  occurring  in  the  case  of  orange  trees, 
although  Padre  Schmitz  has  an  orange  to  show  that, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  has  grown  a  well-defined 
tail. 

The  Seminario  possesses  a  large  number  of  quaint 
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coins  that  evoke  historical  memories.  But  to  deal  with 
all  the  objects  it  holds — both  indigenous  to  the  island 
and  foreign — would  be  impossible.  Certainly  none 
should  depart  from  Funchal  without  paying  the  museum 
a  visit.  Padre  Smitz  himself — a  master  of  fluent 
English  by  the  way — conducts  the  visitor  through  the 
rooms,  and  a  more  devoted  and  patient  instructor  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  with.  No  charge  is  made  for 
admittance,  but  it  is  well  to  note  the  collection  box  for 
the  poor  that  is  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

The  lighting  arrangements  of  Funchal  are  good. 
Electricity  serves  throughout  the  town,  and  the  more 
remote  roads  that  lead  up  the  mountain  side  are  illumi- 
nated for  a  considerable  part  of  their  way.  The  effects 
of  the  illumination  upon  the  sea  front  are  particularly 
charming  on  a  still  night,  when  the  brilliant  red  light 
upon  the  Loo  Fort  contrasts  with  the  twinkling  rows  of 
white  upon  the  shore. 

The  local  postal  arrangements  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  In  addition  to  the  central  post-office,  there 
are  pillar-boxes  at  various  points  throughout  the  town 
which  profess  to  receive  letters  for  transmission.  In 
the  main  quarters  the  programme  will  probably  be 
carried  out ;  but  in  the  outskirts  the  matter  is  different 
altogether.  The  maws  of  these  remoter  pillar-boxes  are 
almost  human  in  their  willingness  to  receive,  and  their 
reluctance  to  render  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
postal  officials  in  charge  of  them  are  absent-minded  to 
the  degree  of  forgetting  their  existence,  sometimes  for 
many  days  together.  Thus  a  letter  addressed  to  a  spot 
a  couple  of  miles  distant  from  where  it  was  posted  may 
take  a  day  in  arriving,  or  a  week — it  is  all  a  matter  of 
chance.  Written  communications,  in  consequence,  are 
wont  to  be  sent  by  messenger.  The  method  is  anti- 
quated, but  comparatively  certain.  These  irregularities, 
it  should  be  said,  do  not  apply  to  the  inward  and  out- 
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ward  foreign  mails,  the  service  of  which  is  conducted 
on  far  more  careful  lines. 

It  is  impossible  to  remain  long  in  Funchal  without 
discovering  that  nearly  all  roads  lead  to  Blandy's  office. 
The  name  of  Blandy  Brothers  is  a  household  word  in  the 
island,  the  firm  having  transacted  business  there  for 
generations.  The  ramifications  of  this  are  widespread. 
They  include  banking,  wine,  coal,  milling,  newspaper 
proprietorship,  the  ownership  of  launches,  tugs,  and  of 
a  dockyard,  besides  the  agencies  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant steamship  lines.  The  firm,  intimately  connected 
with  the  destiny  of  the  island  as  it  is,  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  the  progress  of  the  spot. 

Another  name  that  is  familiar  to  all  who  visit  Madeira 
is  that  of  Doctor  Grabham.  A  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London,  he  is  well  known  for 
his  writings  upon  the  island  that  range  from  the  scien- 
tific to  the  province  of  natural  history.  It  is  hardly  fair, 
perhaps,  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  private  house.  But  I 
will  not  spare  Doctor  Grabham  in  this  respect.  For, 
in  addition  to  some  celebrity  which  he  himself  has 
acquired,  his  house  is  the  identical  one  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  famous  Captain  Cook.  Doctor 
Grabham's  collection  of  clocks  is  simply  amazing — not 
in  numbers  alone,  although  they  fall  little  short  of  two 
hundred,  I  believe — but  in  the  infinite  variety  and 
quaintness  of  their  design.  I  have  already  referred  to 
Padre  Schmitz's  accumulation  of  **  freak  "  eggs.  If  one 
imagines  a  similar  feat  effected  in  clocks,  one  will  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  doctor's  collection,  which,  by  the  way, 
contains  many  specimens  that  are  extremely  curious 
and  rare,  as  well  as  handsome.  Indeed,  so  enamoured 
of  clocks  is  Doctor  Grabham  that  he  has  caused  a  large 
clock-tower  to  be  constructed  in  the  grounds  of  his 
country  house  at  Camacha  that  tolls  out  the  hours  far 
and  wide  to  the  neighbourhood.     One  can  enjoy  this 
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collection  to  the  full,  and  yet  ask  of  oneself  a  sym- 
pathetic and  pitying  question  at  the  same  time.  Why 
has  the  doctor  selected  for  this  splendid  hoard  of  clocks 
a  spot  where  time  is  of  no  value  whatever  ? 

Yet  another  name  that  has  long  been  connected  with 
Madeira  is  that  of  Reid.  In  1850  Mr  WilHam  Reid 
started  a  small  hotel,  and  from  this  modest  beginning  an 
imposing  structure  of  enterprise  has  come  into  being, 
and  is  at  present  under  the  guardianship  of  his  sons. 
Indeed,  whether  one  will  or  not,  the  name  nowadays, 
confronts  one  at  every  turn.  Floating  in  white  letters 
upon  the  flags  of  steam  launches,  it  greets  the  new 
arrival  almost  ere  the  incoming  steamer  has  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Bay.  One  sees  it  in  the  Largo  de  San 
Sebastiao— Reid,  Castro  &  Co. — upon  the  doors  of  a 
bank.  It  is  upon  the  imposing  structure  of  the  hotel, 
the  New  Palace,  and  returning  to  the  town  it  is  evident 
again  upon  the  Carmo  Hotel.  And  here  I  must  interject 
a  word,  the  result  of  a  very  lengthy  and  pleasant 
experience.  "  Home  comforts  "  is  a  phrase  frequently 
plastered  about  the  advertising  columns  by  such 
establishments.  In  view  of  the  variety  of  homes  in 
existence,  the  words  are  utterly  meaningless  and  cryptic. 
But — get  upon  the  right  side  of  that  most  kindly  lady, 
Mrs  Richards,  who  supervises  the  Carmo  hospitality, 
and  one  will  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  its 
optimistic  sense !  And,  if  one  fails  in  this  right-sided 
feat,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mrs  Richards.  To  return 
to  the  subject  matter.  Nestling  high  up  amidst  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  half-way  from  the  top,  is  a 
building — another  hotel.  Reid  again  I  Here  are  vine« 
yards,  and  pipes  and  hogsheads  of  wine — upon  them  is 
stamped  the  same  inevitable  name.  One  wonders  what 
Madeira  would  have  been  had  not  the  Reids  and  those 
other  Englishmen  before  them  descended  in  a  resolute 
band  upon  the  island  gem  in  the  Atlantic.    An  obscure 
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rock  yet,  perhaps,  its  inhabitants  obtaining  their  garhc, 
maize,  and  wine  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and 
not  of  the  stranger !  Had  it  not  been  for  the  EngUsh, 
the  place  would  undoubtedly  be  lolling  still  in  the 
stagnation  bom  of  the  knowledge  that  where  nothing  in 
particular  is  to  be  gained  there  is  nothing  in  particular 
to  worry  about.  As  it  is,  great  liners  come  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  from  the  North,  from  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  the  United  States.  They  eject  a  few 
dozen  launchfuls  of  tourists,  greedy-eyed  for  the 
scenery,  whom  the  Messrs  Reid  gather  in  and  prescribe 
for  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  months  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  can  make  quite  certain  of  rest  in  the  island.  In 
the  busiest  part  of  Funchal  itself,  although  a  fair 
amount  of  life  prevails,  the  movement  itself  seems  of  a 
reposeful  order.  In  the  tree-shaded  Pra^a  "  carros  " 
are  continually  passing  to  and  fro,  but  the  calls  of  the 
men  contain  no  more  sharpness  than  those  of  the 
itinerant  lottery-ticket  vendors,  or  than  the  plaintive 
notes  from  the  curious  little  set  of  pipes  played  by  the 
strolling  knife  grinder.  Here  and  there  are  knots  of  men 
and  women,  with  a  group  of  Portuguese  soldiers  at 
intervals  in  undress  uniform  and  tunics  of  dull  grey 
hoUand.  On  festal  occasions  silk  hats  adorn  the  heads 
of  a  select  few  here — a  headgear  that  sits  rather  strangely 
and  exotically  upon  the  heads  of  the  wearers.  But  the 
tranquility  of  the  spot  is  undisturbed  even  by  these. 
It  is  only  when  the  rare  bone-shaking  wagonette  or  the 
equally  scarce  motor-car  comes  rattling  by  that  the 
peace  of  the  atmosphere  is  shaken — and  that  only  for  a 
very  short  while.  As  a  rule  one  can  doze  undisturbed 
amidst  the  tranquil  animation  of  the  Pra^a  ;  many 
natives  do. 

The  more  active  forms  of  amusement  are  perhaps  a 
little  wanting  in  numbers  in  the  island.  But  one  does 
not  set  sail  for  Madeira  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
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violent  exercise.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  football, 
cricket,  and  hockey  played,  it  is  true,  and  the  visit  of  a 
British  war  vessel  is  generally  made  the  occasion  of  a 
number  of  contests  between  ship  and  shore.  Of  all  out- 
door games,  however,  lawn  tennis  is  by  far  the  most 
popular.  There  are  courts  at  the  Casino  and  at  the  New 
Palace  Hotel,  as  well  as  a  number  in  other  public  places 
and  in  the  grounds  of  private  houses  as  well.  These  are 
of  asphalt,  satisfactory  turf  for  the  purpose  being 
practically  unknown,  and  afford  the  most  excellent 
play,  although  the  surface,  rougher  than  that  in  use  at 
home,  is  exceedingly  hard  upon  rubber  soles,  balls  and 
racquets  alike.  The  British  staff  of  the  important 
telegraph  station  in  the  island  comes  well  to  the  fore  in 
the  encouragement  of  all  games  of  the  kind. 

Golf  is  not  yet  feasible  in  Madeira.  In  view  of  the  great 
number  of  very  small  holdings  that  dot  the  land,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  arrange  a  course  so  far. 
Efforts,  however,  continue  to  be  made  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  will  meet  with  success 
ere  long. 

Shooting  au  naturel  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
non-exi?tent.  Partridges,  quail,  and  rabbits  exist ; 
but  the  first  of  these  two,  at  all  events,  are  lamentably 
scarce.  A  pigeon  shooting  club,  however,  is  now  in 
process  of  formation,  and,  should  no  hitch  occur,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  gunning  will  be  in  full  swing  by 
1909.  From  a  popular  point  of  view  this  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  place. 

In  bygone  years  a  racecourse  existed  in  Funchal.  Its 
site  was  about  the  curiously  rounded  hill  to  the  West  of 
the  town,  where  the  cricket  ground  is  now  situated.  But 
it  has  long  ceased  to  echo  to  the  sound  of  hoofs.  There 
are  no  race-horses  in  Madeira  now — nothing  speedier 
in  fact  than  the  tried  and  faithful  hacks  that  make 
their  way  with  equal  ease  over  cobbles  and  soil  alike. 
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In  the  Rua  da  Alfandega  are  situated  the  English 
Rooms,  one  of  the  most  charming  institutions  in 
Funchal.  The  building  contains  a  large  library — of  how 
many  thousand  volumes  I  do  not  know.  The  number 
of  standard  works  is  very  great,  and  contains  many  of 
historical  interest,  and  many  others  that  are  modern. 
The  collection  of  fiction  is  an  imposing  one,  and  fully 
up  to  date.  But  the  English  Rooms  possess  many 
attractions  beyond  the  library.  The  institution  is  in 
reality  a  club,  and  the  new-comer  must  enter  by  ballot 
in  the  ordinary  way,  although  the  entrance  formalities 
are  much  hastened  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The 
lounges,  and  billiard  and  card  rooms  are  extremely 
pleasant  places,  and  before  the  balcony  stretches  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  view  of  the  Bay  that  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  central  town.  The  road  and  the 
boat-lined  beach  alone  intervene  between  the  sea  and 
the  building.  Indeed,  for  a  delightful  survey  both  of 
the  Bay  and  of  the  picturesque  beings  that  occupy 
themselves  along  its  shore  this  balcony  is  unsurpassed. 
But  for  these  well-conducted  English  Rooms  there 
would  be  a  very  serious  social  gap  in  Funchal. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

CLIMATE    AND    "  QUINTAS  " 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  cHmate  of 
Madeira  that,  at  all  events  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  little  can  be  added  to  the  mass  of  literature  that 
has  accumulated  on  the  subject.  The  island  climate 
has  been  responsible  for  innumerable  statistics.  The 
daily  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  one  of  the  keenest 
joys  that  the  true  *'  Madeirense  "  knows.  And  when 
he  has  scrutinised  it,  and  has  found  the  instrument  not 
wanting  in  comfort  he  will  turn  in  one  of  his  daily  bursts 
of  triumph  to  the  bystander.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  would  happen  were  it  to  fail  him — were  it  to 
register,  for  instance,  thirty- two  or  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit !  To  do  the  climate  justice,  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  shock  of  the  kind  occurring.  One 
may  scrutinise,  for  one's  sins,  the  vast  accumulation  of 
tables  that  have  been  compiled  upon  the  subject.  One 
will  probably  find  that  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  yet  each 
bears  sufficient  likeness  to  the  other  to  convince  the 
searcher  after  truth  of  their  good  faith.  Roughly,  the 
mean  winter  temperature  of  Funchal  is  62  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  summer  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  needs  no  peculiarly  scientific  knowledge  to  explain 
that  in  the  mountain  resorts,  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  a  drop  of  some  half-dozen  degrees 
may  be  looked  for. 

The  climate  is  wonderfully  equable.  In  winter  there 
are  times,  it  is  true,  when  the  snow  gathers  upon  the 
highest  peaks  and  the  temperature  touches,  perhaps,  as 
low  a  point  as  50  degrees.  But  these  periods  are  quite 
exceptional,    and    even    then,    compared    with    home 
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weather,  one  is  merely  enjoying  spring  instead  of 
summer.  When  it  rains,  moreover,  the  proceeding  is 
whole-hearted.  There  is  no  drizzle  ;  the  large  drops 
descend  vigorously,  lighting  upon  the  blown  roses  until 
they  burst  like  shells,  and  send  a  brilliant  shower  of 
petals  to  earth.  A  regular  rainy  day,  however,  is  an 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  On  a  wet  morning  brilliant 
sunshine  may  be  awaited  later  in  the  day  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

To  take  to  the  mountain  resorts  in  winter  is  not 
advisable.  For  day  after  day  when  Funchal  and  the 
country  at  their  base  is  revelling  in  the  warm  rays,  the 
clouds  lie  heavily  upon  the  upper  slopes.  Upon  a  clear 
day  the  air  of  the  pine  woods  is  fresh  and  delightful  to  a 
degree  ;  but  in  winter  the  mountains  are  only  granted 
one  bright  day  for  every  four  or  five  that  Funchal 
knows.  The  early  mornings  are  usually  brilliant  then, 
even  among  the  peaks  ;  but  a  little  later  the  grey  mist 
will  have  gathered,  to  come  sweeping  and  driving 
slowly  down,  blotting  out  pine  woods  and  specks  of 
houses  high  above,  until  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its 
domain  half-way  down  the  mountain  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  lower  stretches  of 
Madeira  are  essentially  lands  of  sunshine.  Nature  has 
been  so  generous  in  this  respect  that  a  touch  of  greyness 
here  and  there  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  One 
phenomenon  there  is  that,  even  more  rarely  than  the 
rain,  intervenes  between  the  sunlight  and  the  island. 
One  may  notice,  of  a  morning,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
far  more  dim  than  its  wont,  and,  on  going  down  to  the 
shore,  one  will  be  struck  with  the  haze  that  is  over  the 
sea.  The  signs  are  unmistakable.  A  "  leste  "  is  blow- 
ing. The  hot  breeze  has  been  wafted  across  directly 
from  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  haze  upon  the  sea  is 
nothing  less  than  minute  particles  of  African  sand. 
This  dust  is  even  perceptible  in  the  island,  and  covers 
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exposed  objects  to  quite  a  visible  extent  in  the  case  of 
an  exceptionally  pronounced  "  leste." 

This  dust,  however,  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  that 
the  "  leste  "  bears  in  its  wake.  The  wind,  blowing  from 
a  desert  country,  is  dry  and  parching  to  a  degree.  In 
the  gardens,  flowers  and  vegetation  wither  beneath  its 
influence.  Within  doors  the  phenomena  are  quite  as 
marked  and  unpleasant.  So  desiccating  is  the  atmos- 
phere that  one  may  listen  to  the  unusual  sounds  emitted 
by  the  furniture  as  it  creaks  and  cracks  in  all  directions. 
Objects  that  have  been  gummed  together  fall  apart, 
and  covers  of  books,  cardboard,  and  paper  bend  and 
curl  up  in  mute  protest.  The  physical  sensations  caused 
by  this  wind,  however,  are  not  necessarily  in  the  least 
unpleasant,  and  by  no  means  as  enervating  as  might 
be  imagined.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  the  heat 
strikes  upwards  along  the  mountains,  the  temperature 
is  higher  under  these  conditions  above  than  below. 

The  *'  leste  "  is  wont  to  blow  for  three  days  or  so, 
although  the  period  may  be  longer.  Occasionally  it 
brings  more  substantial  and  life-like  visitors  than  the 
dust  particles.  Such  creatures  as  the  hoopoe  and  even 
the  locust  arrive  upon  the  shores  of  Madeira  under  its 
influence.  The  bird  never  remains,  however,  and  the 
insect  neither  remains  nor  leaves.  For,  so  exhausted  is 
the  pest  at  the  end  of  its  lengthy  journey  that  it  sinks 
down  and  dies  forthwith — an  end  that  none  who  have 
lived  in  locust-ridden  countries  can  regret. 

A  curious  cloud  formation  is  occasionally  observable 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  particular  wind.  The 
author  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  one  of  these  for 
himself.  Above  the  island  hung  a  curious  cloud  of 
dazzling  white  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  a  huge  oblong 
pearl.  Although  the  breeze  was  blowing  beneath,  it 
remained  in  exactly  the  same  spot  in  the  upper  air, 
motionless  except  for  a  very  gradual  alteration  in  its 
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position,  much  as  though  it  were  turning  upon  its  own 
axis.  The  aspect  of  the  cloud  was  particularly  striking. 
Its  apparition,  by  the  way,  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  ancient  writers  on  Madeira.  The  sunsets  that 
follow  its  disappearance  are  amazingly  beautiful. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  "  leste  "  wind,  Madeira  is 
practically  free  from  dust.  It  is  as  proud  of  the  fact  as 
it  is  of  the  balminess  of  its  climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  climate  and  the  condition  of  dustlessness  are 
commercial  assets  of  no  little  value,  and  Madeira,  small 
blame  to  it,  lays  no  little  stress  on  these  points.  The 
cobbled  surface  of  the  roads,  of  course,  greatly  assists 
this  freedom  from  noxious  particles. 

The  "  quintas  " — private  houses — upon  the  outskirts 
of  Funchal  afford  much  fascinating  matter  to  one  who 
loves  gardens  and  gardening.  The  grounds  of  many  are 
revelations  in  horticulture.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  little 
strange  were  they  otherwise  in  a  land  that  knows*  no 
frost,  and  whose  soil  is  untiring  in  sending  up  a  continu- 
ous array  of  gorgeous  blossoms  as  well  as  of  the  more 
simple  and  homely  Northern  flowers.  The  possessor  of 
a  "  quinta,"  whether  large  or  small,  whatever  his  own 
views  may  be,  must  be  regarded  by  others  as  a  very 
fortunate  person. 

The  most  favoured  zone  for  "  quintas  "  is  that  which 
extends  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
town — the  distance,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the 
ground,  generally  appears  greater  than  it  is  in  reality — 
and  many  very  fine  examples  are  to  be  met  with  within 
this  radius.  The  quinta  Santa  Luzia,  owned  by  Mr 
John  Blandy,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  these.  The 
grounds  are  terraced,  and  each  broad  terrace  rivals  its 
neighbour  in  its  display  of  palms,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
bloom.  It  was  here  that  I  was  shown  two  quaint  stone 
figures  that  rested,  almost  smothered  by  a  wave  of 
flowering  frisias,  upon  a  stone  bench.    Their  appearance 
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is  interesting  in  the  extreme  ;  the  carving  is  crude,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  of  great  age.  As  to  their  origin  I 
could  gain  no  information.  A  few  others  are  scattered 
about  the  island — with  the  regrettable  and  distrustful 
egotism  of  the  enthusiast  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  whereabouts  refuse  to  reveal  them  ! — and  I  believe 
that  now  at  least  one  more  has  arrived  to  take  its  place 
beside  the  original  two  at  the  quinta  Santa  Luzia. 
Their  appearance  is  too  ancient  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  were  fashioned  in  the  island.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Peru,  Mexico,  or  some  other  Southern 
American  land  that  can  delve  back  into  the  ages  for  its 
history  may  be  responsible  for  these  figures.  One  can 
hardly  suspect  the  guileless  **  Madeirense  "  of  selling 
new  lamps  of  the  kind  for  old.  Though,  unless  a 
peculiarly  eminent  expert, — one  never  knows. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  several  who  volunteered 
statements  concerning  these  curious  stone  figures.  I 
was  informed  by  one — for  whose  opinion  in  all  other 
respects  I  cherish  the  greatest  regard — that  the  pair 
represented  Zargo,  the  discoverer,  and  his  son.  Further, 
that  the  stone  in  the  smaller  figure's  hand  was  the 
object  with  which  the  son  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  deprive  the  father  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
But,  although  it  is  true  that  the  crude  hand  of  the  lesser 
figure  might  be  imagined  to  be  clasping  something,  an 
unfortunate  flaw  yet  enters  into  this  theory.  Zargo  lost 
his  eye  in  Morocco,  fighting  the  Moors.  Another  was 
confident  that  the  quaint  statues  stood  for  Columbus 
and  his  wife.  But,  although  the  legs  of  either  are 
shapeless  and  log-like,  both  are  completely  innocent  of 
a  skirt.  Unfortunately  one  cannot  even  class  them  as 
aborigines  of  Madeira,  since  none  existed  ! 

The  quinta  da  Levada  is  another  of  those  idyllic  spots 
almost  every  comer  of  which  affords  its  own  particular 
feast  to  the  eye.    And  all  this  not  in  one  season  only, 
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but  practically  throughout  the  year.  Hibiscus,  flaming- 
tipped  poinsettias,  camellias,  and  a  mass  of  other  bloom 
hang  in  the  spring  over  such  homely  English  plants  as 
primroses,  stocks,  and  forget-me-nots,  while  the  bignonia 
mounts  some  thirty  feet  into  the  air  upon  wires  to  form 
a  great  golden-red  screen.  The  wistaria  at  one  spot 
here,  too,  runs  riot  in  a  perfectly  enchanting  fashion. 
Not  content  with  pressing  its  blossom,  layers  deep,  upon 
the  pergola  dedicated  to  its  stems,  it  has  overflowed  its 
brilliant  tide  far  beyond,  rising  and  falling  amidst  the 
branches  of  some  lowly  trees  ;  then,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
real  ambition,  it  climbs  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  date  palm, 
smothering  the  smooth  trunk  with  its  festoons,  and 
toying  with  the  very  foliage  at  the  top.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  mere  colourless  ink  the  beauty 
of  the  quinta  da  Levada  garden,  its  walks,  its  views  of 
the  town  and  Bay  stretching  far  beneath,  and,  more- 
over, the  perfect  taste  with  which  its  mounting  waves 
of  blossom  are  controlled. 

Mr  Reid's  quinta  upon  the  mountain  side  to  the  East 
of  the  town  affords  yet  another  instance  of  what  a 
Madeira  country  place  is  capable.  Here  is  a  similar 
profusion  of  flowers  whether  rare,  curious,  beautiful,  or 
all  three,  an  orchid-house  filled  with  specimens  that 
cause  the  eyes  of  the  expert  to  open,  and  a  pine-house 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  place.  This,  a 
veritable  crystal-palace,  is  over  a  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  and  will  produce  six 
thousand  pines  in  a  season— six  thousand  red-gold 
oblongs  of  mouth-watering  produce  !  The  quinta  Reid 
is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  that,  in  addition  to  its  view  of 
the  Bay,  it  commands  the  ravine  that  sinks  abruptly 
on  the  eastern  side.  An  outlook  terrace  has  been  con- 
structed here,  and  from  this  charming  spot  one  may 
gaze  downwards,  beyond  flowering  aloes,  fig  trees, 
mimosa,  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetation,  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  gorge  where  the  narrow  silver  stream  of  the  river 
runs.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  could  spend  not  only  hours, 
but  days  together. 

But  one  could  proceed  in  this  strain  ad  infinitum. 
There  are  many  beautiful  quintas,  each  with  its  hos- 
pitable owner,  that  have  nearly  every  one  some  pecuhar 
charm  for  which  they  are  famed.  To  attempt  to 
describe  them  in  detail  would  be  impossible — as  im- 
possible as  it  is  to  deal  witli  the  flowers  that  rise  in 
mounds,  and  heaps,  and  stacks.  The  language  may 
savour  of  exaggeration.  But  when  the  ground  for  yards 
and  yards  beneath  the  camellias  is  pure  white  or  strong 
red  with  the  gorgeous  spoil  from  the  trees,  and  when 
the  fallen  petals  of  the  wistaria  are  swept  together  in 
heaps — as  I  have  seen  them  at  the  Carmo  Hotel — in 
exactly  the  fashion  that  the  sere  tree  leaves  of  autumn 
are  gathered  together  at  home,  who  can  speak  of  any 
possibility  of  exaggeration  ? 

Nevertheless,  though  one  cannot  have  a  surfeit  of 
flowers,  one  can  hear  too  much  of  the  subject.  There  is 
a  certain  admiral  whom  I  rejoice  to  call  a  friend  and 
whom  I  met  again  in  Madeira,  who  spoke  not  a  little 
bitterly  on  the  point.  He  had  suffered  from  such  a  glut 
of  flower-talk  that  his  sentiments  had  become  akin  to 
those  of  a  non-player  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a 
group  of  keen  golfers.  He  was  then  searching  the  map 
for  a  country  where  no  blossoms  grew,  and  where  no 
enthusiasts  existed  to  comment  even  upon  their  absence. 
He  was  probably  right,  and  it  may  be  that  I  should  have 
acted  upon  the  warning  ere  having  proceeded  to  this 
length.  But  then  Madeira  without  its  blossoms  would 
not  be  Madeira  at  all.  And  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  refer 
to  the  blossoms  yet  once  again  in  a  later  chapter ! 


CHAPTER  XII 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  POPULACE — KITE  FLYING — FIRE  ALARMS 
— THE  FUNCHAL  CARNIVAL — BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING 

The  amusements  of  the  Madeira  populace  are  of  a 
simple  order.  They  consist  mainly  of  kite-flying  in 
infancy  ;  courtship,  the  playing  of  the  "  Machete  " 
(a  species  of  guitar),  and  the  explosion  of  fireworks  in 
adult  years,  gossip  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  when 
old — and  expectoration  at  all  ages !  The  latter  topic 
is  not  one  that  will  bear  undue  discussion.  Nevertheless 
the  pertinacity  and  strenuousness  with  which  the 
"  Madeirense  "  endows  the  proceeding  is  truly  amazing. 
I  have  seen  for  myself  the  German  students  in  their 
battlings  with  light  beer,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  onlooker's  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the  feats 
of  absorb tion.  But  to  my  mind  the  reverse  of  this 
performance,  as  demonstrated  by  the  "  Madeirense," 
is  far  more  worthy  to  rank  as  one  of  the  unnatural 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  leave 
this  subject  in  all  haste. 

Kite-flying  is  an  institution  that  is  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  youth  of  Madeira — more  seriously, 
probably,  than  in  any  other  country  but  Japan.  The 
patterns  of  the  aerial  playthings  show  little  variety,  it 
is  true,  and  the  type  is  invariably  of  the  old-fashioned 
and  time-honoured  shape — as  befits  the  majority  of 
island  institutions.  In  numbers,  however,  they  are 
imposing.  It  is  seldom  that  one  fails  to  discover  a 
number  of  the  bright  specks  floating  against  the  blue 
oi  the  sky  over  all  quarters  except  the  centre  itself  oi 
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the  town.  At  the  otner  end  of  each  line  of  string  is'a 
small  boy,  probably  bare-footed,  who  watches  the 
course  of  his  kite  from  a  garden  or  from  the  middle  of 
a  lane  fringed  with  stone  walls.  Considering  the  number 
of  these  stone  walls,  and  of  the  small  patches  of  ground 
that  they  enclose,  it  is  a  little  wonderful  that  one  of 
these  kites  should  ever  return  to  the  point  whence  they 
started.  Frequently  they  do  not,  as  the  gaudy  rem- 
nants that  so  frequently  decorate  the  walls  and  branches 
testify. 

The  "  Machete  "  stands  for  the  national  instrument 
of  the  islander.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  a  species  of 
guitar,  and  serves  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the 
better  known  instrument.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
small  companies  of  youths  to  parade  the  streets  at 
night,  strumming  on  them  the  while.  Although  the 
same  sequence  of  chords  is  wont  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  to  a  monotonous  degree,  the  effect,  aided 
by  the  glamour  of  a  Madeira  night,  is  distinctly  pleasing. 
When  the  music  of  the  voice  is  added  to  that  of  the 
chords,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  result  is  so  successful. 
Indeed,  as  a  songster  the  average  islander  can  hope  for 
a  tolerant  audience  only  amongst  his  own  fellows.  One 
could  forgive  the  continuous  repetition  of  the  same  few 
notes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Machete  "  ;  but  the  wail- 
ing dirge  which  they  compose  frequently  approaches 
perilously  near  to  a  pure  and  simple  howl.  Neverthe- 
less, amongst  themselves  the  performance  is  much 
appreciated,  for  these  humble  strollers  possess  a  stand- 
ard that  is  distinctly  their  own.  The  music,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  almost  purely  oriental  in  every  respect.  One 
is  justified  in  treating  it  as  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Moors  of  old,  and  in  bestowing  upon  it  an  attention 
for  that  reason  that  it  certainly  merits  for  no  other. 

Though  the  Madeira  populace  have  few  opportunities 
of  visiting  the  theatre,  they  are  extremely  fond  of 
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minor  entertainments  of  the  "  side-show  "  order,  and 
a  strolling  company  of  acrobats  or  conjurers  is  certain 
of  very  warm  welcome.  The  cinematograph,  too,  is  as 
popular  amongst  them,  as  it  is  amongst  other  sections 
of  the  Iberian  race.  The  scenes  depicted  are  biblical 
and  religious,  varied  by  terrific  spectacles  of  crime, 
murder,  and  gallantry — a  medley  instructive  of  the 
spectator's  mental  tendency,  though  not  necessarily  of 
their  actions.  The  building  in  which  these  performances 
were  held,  a  square,  uncompromising  shanty  of  plain 
boards,  occupied  a  point  of  vantage  on  the  sea-front. 
Fortunately  for  the  aesthetic  pride  of  the  spot,  it  caught 
fire  one  evening,  and  after  half  an  hour's  blaze,  no 
vestige  of  it  remained.  One  may  regret  the  interrupted 
amusement,  but  not  the  loss  of  the  eyesore. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  incident,  there  are 
times  when  one  is  awakened  from  slumber  by  a  stu- 
pendus  alarum.  First  of  all  the  great  bell  of  the  cathed- 
ral sounds  a  tocsin  that  breathes  feverish  agitation  with 
every  stroke.  Then  will  ensue  a  series  of  loud  explos- 
ions, followed  by  a  further  frenzied  clanging  of  the 
cathedral  bell.  The  first  of  these  experiences  is  wont 
to  conjure  up  visions  of  revolution  and  sudden  death  ; 
with  the  advent  of  the  second,  however,  one  will  know 
that  the  sounds  denote  nothing  beyond  a  fire.  There  is 
method,  moreover,  in  the  clanging  of  the  bell ;  for  it  is 
by  the  number  of  its  strokes  that  the  firemen  are 
warned  in  which  parish  the  flames  have  burst  forth. 

The  Madeira  fire  engines  are  not  horse  drawn.  On  an 
alarm  being  given,  the  men  gather,  and,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  engine,  drag  it  to  the  spot  of  danger. 
There  is  no  little  red  tape  attached  to  the  proceedings. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  insignificant  blaze  one  morning, 
I  have  seen  the  firemen  waiting  to  commence  operations 
until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  and  police  to  keep  back 
the  crowd.    At  that  period  there  was  but  a  handful  of 
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onlookers  at  the  spot.  The  stone  walls  of  the  Madeira 
houses,  however,  are  a  great  source  of  safety  in  them- 
selves. So  massive,  indeed,  are  these,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  the  flames  succeed  in  penetrating  from  one  house 
to  its  neighbour.  It  is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  all- 
desiccating  East  wind  that  conflagrations  are  most  to 
be  dreaded. 

Punch al,  in  common  with  all  other  similar  towns, 
boasts  its  carnival.  The  function  is  held  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  the  town  prepares  itself  with  considerable 
gusto  for  the  occasion.  The  time  of  riotous  merriment 
is  short.  The  real  animation  does  not  commence  until 
the  afternoon,  and  by  midnight  all  is  over,  and  the 
streets  entirely  deserted. 

It  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  derive  the 
most  enjoyment  from  it  that  this  carnival  is  productive 
of  very  little  that  entrances  the  eye.  The  costumes  aim 
at  the  grotesque  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
exchange  of  bursting  shells  filled  with  maize  and  flour 
would  seem  almost  altogether  to  have  superseded  the 
old-time  bandying  to  and  fro  of  the  blossoms.  There  is 
certainly  this  much  to  be  said  for  the  proceedings  that 
a  lady  who  desires  to  take  no  part  in  them  may  walk 
the  streets  perfectly  free  from  molestation  unless,  of 
course,  she  enters  that  particular  part  of  the  town  that 
is  given  up  to  the  carnival. 

The  scene  of  the  main  battle  is  the  Rua  da  Carreira. 
One  may  enter  it  from  a  comparatively  quiet  side  street 
to  find  oneself  immediately  involved  in  the  vortex  of  the 
mock  strife.  In  the  early  afternoon,  when  ammunition 
is  yet  plentiful  and  the  spirits  of  the  revellers  at  their 
highest,  the  affair  is  well  worth  watching,  even  at  the 
expense  of  an  occasional  bombardment.  The  bags  are 
hurtling  in  every  direction  through  the  air,  bursting  upon 
balconies,  walls,  and  human  heads  and  backs  until  the 
whole  street  from  end  to  end  is  smoking  with  the  white 
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powder  of  the  flour.  The  majority  of  the  combats  are 
waged  between  the  balconies  and  the  streets,  and  the 
balconies,  from  their  stragetic  position,  have  usually  the 
best  of  it.  Should  the  occupants  of  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, become  too  bold  and  aggressive,  there  is  a  rallying 
of  the  folk  in  the  street,  and  an  organised  bombard- 
ment of  the  spot.  Then  ensues  a  perfect  rain  of  missiles. 
The  railed  enclosure  is  almost  lost  to  sight  behind  a 
cloud  of  flour,  while  the  yellow  maize  hails  upon  the 
balcony,  until  the  occupants  flee  within  doors  in  utter 
confusion.  After  this,  the  crowd  having  now  time  to 
turn  its  attention  elsewhere,  one  may  find  one's  own 
dawning  smile  that  the  occurrence  had  provoked  com- 
pletely covered  beneath  a  load  of  flung  sawdust. 

Philosophy,  under  such  conditions,  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  essential.  A  sign  of  petulance  is  a  God- 
send to  the  crowd,  and  he  who  exhibits  it  will  probably 
go  from  end  to  end  of  the  street,  a  human  rock  upon 
which  the  waves  of  maize  and  flour  are  bursting  without 
cease.  But  the  ordeal,  after  all,  is  one  for  which  he  has 
only  himself  to  thank. 

The  good  Madeira  folk,  being  easily  amused,  demand 
little  beyond  a  battle  of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  rather  a  pity  that  this  revelry  should  be  confined 
altogether  to  the  humbler  classes.  Funchal  possesses 
the  mise  en  scene  for  a  carnival  on  a  much  more  intelli- 
gent and  elaborate  scale.  Not  that  the  present  partici- 
pants are  without  humour  of  a  kind.  Indeed,  on  the 
last  occasion  the  effects  produced  by  a  w^aggish  person 
armed  with  a  slender  stick  that  supported  a  monstrous 
artificial  spider  at  the  end  of  a  cotton  line  were  farcical 
to  a  degree.  Elsewhere  his  success  would  have  been 
doubtful ;  but  here  he  had  counted  rightly  upon  the 
utterly  ingenuous  temperaments  of  the  country  folk 
who  had  come  into  Funchal  to  spend  the  great  day. 
His  most  complete  victim  was  an  ancient  peasant- 
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woman,  altogether  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  It  was 
late  in  the  day,  and  the  carnival  ammunition  was  all 
but  exhausted,  as  the  thick  white  and  yellow  coating 
that  lay  upon  the  street  testified.  Advancing  in  com- 
parative peace,  therefore,  the  woman  was  absorbing 
the  scene  to  the  best  of  her  powers  with  the  slow  and 
vacant  smile  of  wonder.  Her  face  of  sudden  terror 
when  the  huge  spider,  coming  apparently  from  no- 
where, floated  before  her  eyes,  was  almost  pitiful  to 
see.  She  struck  at  it  wildly,  and  hastened  onwards, 
only  to  find  the  thing  again  before  her  eyes  a  few 
seconds  later.  She  waved  her  arms  in  wild  dread, 
and  commenced  to  run.  When  for  the  third  time 
she  found  the  diabolical  thing  still  haunting  the 
air  just  before  hre,  she  stopped,  covered  her  head 
and  face  completely  with  her  cloak,  and  commenced 
to  tremble  violently,  while  the  crowd  rocked  and 
roared  with  laughter.  It  was  heartless,  but  irresis- 
tible. Eventually  the  poor  old  soul  made  off  from 
the  spot,  passing  her  shaking  hands  in  circles  about 
her  head,  for  fear  that  this  intrusive  emissary  of  the 
devil  should  yet  be  polluting  the  neighbourhood. 

x\l though,  curiously  enough,  there  is  so  little  tossing 
of  flowers  during  the  carnival  itself,  the  ceremony  is 
sufficiently  common  at  other  times.  Those  who  land 
from  passing  liners  in  large  parties  for  the  day  cannot 
well  have  failed  to  notice  this.  The  children  of  Funchal 
watch  the  advent  of  these  tourists  with  quite  as  much 
interest  as  their  elders.  They  make  their  own  prepara- 
tions too.  These  are  simple  enough,  and  consist  in  the 
gathering  of  flowers,  violets  and  arum  lilies  for  prefer- 
ence, though  camellias  or  any  other  blossoms  will  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well.  Then  they  come  down  to 
waylay  the  new  arrivals.  They  will  press  the  blossoms 
into  the  hand  of  one  of  these.  Even  if  the  stranger, 
scenting  the  trap,  will  have  none  of  it,  they  will  con- 
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trive  to  balance  the  small  bouquet  on  some  convenient 
part  of  his  person.  Then,  dodging  away  to  avoid  a 
return  of  the  present,  they  will  follow  at  a  couple  of 
yards'  distance,  giving  out  a  pleading  refrain  of  *'  One 
penny !  One  penny  !  *'  The  strong-willed  will  permit 
the  compromising  blossoms  to  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but 
there  is  usually  a  sufficient  number  of  soft-hearted 
persons  amongst  the  visitors  to  make  the  game  a  pro- 
fitable Jone|forl[  the  youngsters. 

Not  .even  when  the  tourists  are  in  the  funicular 
railway,  creeping  slowly  up  the  mountain  side,  are 
they  free  from  these  flowery  assaults.  Arum  lilies, 
camellias,  and  violets  come  tumbling  in  through 
the  open  sides  of  the  carriages.  By  the  side  of  the 
track  are  small  forms  that  go  scrambling  upwards  in 
all  haste,  while,  mingling  with  the  puffing  of  the 
engine,  still  comes  the  inevitable  chorus,  **  One 
penny  !    One  penny  !  " 

♦ikThe  instinct  of  begging  has  become  rather  firmly 
implanted  in  the  children  of  Funchal.  It  is  a  little 
lamentable  that  the  habit  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  repressed  by  the  parents  of  these  youthful  charity 
seekers.  Indeed,  I  have  on  many  occasions  watched 
an  eager  mother  as  she  prompted  a  mite  of  a  child  to 
toddle  across  the  road  to  the  same  beseeching  tune. 
The  result,  when  the  proceeding  is  successful,  affords 
quite  a  pretty  picture.  The  child  waves  ;  the  mother's 
smile  becomes  perfectly  genuine,  and  the  donor  goes  on 
his  way  filled  with  a  certain  satisfaction  at  so  much 
content  left  behind  him.  As  for  the  infant,  it  is  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  his  education,  and  of  very  small 
intrinsic  value,  one  would  imagine.  In  the  country 
districts  begging  of  this  kind  is  almost  unknown.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  however,  the  practice  is 
not  confined  to  children  of  the  poorest  class.  One  may 
be  passing  a  house  of  extremely  respectable  exterior. 
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and  in  its  garden  may  be  a  youngster  plucking  flowers 
in  all  haste.  The  next  moment  he  will  be  out  in  the 
road,  and  the  calls  of  "  One  penny!  "  will  resound  as 
plaintively  from  his  throat  as  from  those  of  the  rest. 
But  in  his  case  the  pursuit  is  merely  a  hobby,  and  any 
incidental  gain  will  probably  represent  pocket-money. 

It  must  be  quite  understood  that  these  proclivities 
are  only  experienced  by  those  who  chance  to  land  for  a 
few  hours  from  the  passing  steamers.  After  all,  they 
are  very  minor  trials,  and  are  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise.  Those  who  remain  for  any  while  in  the 
island  are  altogether  free  from  these  importunities. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  wonderful  how  soon  the  natives 
recognise  a  more  permanent  visitor.  Once  promoted 
to  this  standing,  he  may  go  down  to  the  jetty  and  watch 
the  flowery  assaults  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  taking  a 
distinct  pride  in  his  ow^n  immunity. 

The  adult  beggars  afford  a  far  more  interesting 
study.  They  are  not  numerous  ;  for  the  majority 
of  Madeira  folk  are  now  comparatively  well-to-do  in 
proportion  to  their  needs.  There  are  a  certain  num- 
ber, however,  scattered  about  Funchal — the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  the  halt,  professional  solicitors  of 
charity.  They  have  little  chance  of  receiving  sub- 
sistence from  any  other  source  but  alms ;  but,  to 
give  them  their  due,  they  are  neither  clamorous  nor 
persistent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  little 
need  to  be  emphatic  in  their  pleadings,  for  the  **  Ma- 
deirense  "  recognising  their  condition,  does  not  wait  for 
prolonged  pleading  ere  he  gives. 

It  is  usual  to  cultivate  a  pensioner  or  two  of  this 
order.  As  soon  as  he  realises  that  one  has  taken  him 
under  one's  protection  to  a  certain  extent,  his  manner 
alters  completely — that  is,  if  he  be  at  all  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  class.  One  may  give  him  some  small 
coin  perhaps  twice  a  week  ;   but  on  every  occasion  that 
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one  passes  his  corner — each  of  these  possesses  his  own 
"  pitch  " — his  welcome  will  be  equally  cordial,  whether 
it  be  the  day  set  apart  for  alms  or  not.  He  will  never 
again  beg  from  that  particular  "  patron,"  moreover, 
even  when  the  periods  between  the  almsgiving  chance 
to  be  longer  than  usual.  One  becomes  quite  attached 
to  these  pensioners  after  a  while !  Indeed,  one  is  apt 
to  forget  in  the  sunshine  of  their  presence  that  it  is  their 
policy  to  labour  to  this  end. 

In  actual  appearance  and  clothes  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  beggars  and  the  longshoremen,  as 
well  as  the  other  more  humble  persons  who  work  for 
their  living.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  raiment  the  beggar 
frequently  has  the  best  of  it,  in  that  he  possesses  more 
garments  and  fewer  patches.  For  a  study  of  the 
lengths  and  breadths  to  which  the  art  of  patchwork  can 
attain,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  watch  a  group  of  men 
by  the  shore.  One  only  realises  then  how  an  utter 
confusion  of  patterns  and  shades  can  make  one  har- 
monious whole.  The  result  has  soared  above  the 
commonplace  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  artistic. 
So  picturesque  are  these  patches  that  one  would  not 
have  their  wearers  without  them  for  the  world. 


HAULING    UP   A   DINGHY. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MADEIRA  AS  A  POPULAR  RESORT — A  DESCRIPTION  IN  VERSE — 
THE   NEW   PALACE   HOTEL — THE   CASINO 

Immediately  after  the  great  flood  of  1842  an  English 
resident,  surveying  the  scene  of  destruction  with  dis- 
may, wrote  his  settled  opinion  that  the  island  could 
never  flourish  again  as  it  had  in  the  past.  The  gloomy 
prognostication,  referring  to  agriculture  as  it  did,  has 
not  altogether  been  fulfilled.  The  writer,  moreover, 
judged  the  future  only  by  the  Hmitations  of  those  days. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  the  new  role  that  Madeira  was 
destined  to  play,  and  the  new  crop — the  profitable 
human  harvest  that  was  destined  to  come  and  flood  it, 
his  outlook  would  probably  have  been  far  less  pessi- 
mistic. 

As  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  Madeira  without 
taking  into  consideration  its  present  aspect  as  a  tourist 
resort.  The  phase,  perhaps,  is  not  the  most  interesting 
of  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has  passed  ;  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  It  is  very  long, 
it  is  true,  since  the  island  first  laid  itself  out  to  cater  for 
visitors.  In  the  days  of  the  sailing  ships  a  hmited 
number  were  wont  to  descend  upon  the  attractive  spot. 
They  would  hire  "  quintas,"  too,  and  make  the  island 
their  home  for  a  really  important  length  of  time.  But 
the  traffic  was  only  in  its  infancy.  **  Quintas  "  are  still 
rented ;  nevertheless  that  department  of  the  tourist 
industry  has  become  insignificant  by  comparison  with 
the  numbers  that  now  flock  to  the  hotels.    Madeira  has 
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become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world  that 
sways  the  pleasure  seeker. 

The  island  well  deserves  its  popularity.  Many  pens 
have  combined  to  make  much  of  its  charms.  As  lately 
as  the  spring  of  1908  the  best-known  local  paper,  the 
Diario  de  Noticias,  broke  quite  unexpectedly  into 
English  verse  descriptive  of  the  spot.  The  poem  covers 
so  much  ground  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  less 
than  five  of  the  eight  quatrains  that  compose  it.  The 
verse,  by  the  way,  is  not  mine.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
lady  contributor.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Beautiful  Isle  of 
Madeira." 

"  Although  each  of  the  towns  has  its  own  special  charm 
In  this  beautiful  Isle  of  Madeira, 
That  of  Funchal,  for  loveliness,  merits  the  palm, 
To  perfection,  no  place  could  be  nearer." 

"  Funchal  stands  on  a  slope  (finer  site  could  not  be). 
Is  from  cold  winds  entirely  protected  ; 
Commands  unsurpassed  vistas  of  mountains  and  sea  ; 
And  is  all  in  blue  waters  reflected." 

"  It  possesses,  moreover,  an  exquisite  bay ; 
A  profusion  of  rich  vegetation  ; 
And  an  aspect  due  South.    But  no  words  can  convey 
Funchal's  grand,  picturesque  situation." 

"  -Tis  the  port  of  Madeira,  and  capital  too  ; 
Social  life  is  herein  concentrated  ; 
"With  reluctance  all  visitors  bid  it  adieu. 
With  regret  are  their  quarters  vacated." 

Here  follow  three  quatrains  that  deal  with  sunshine, 
climate,  hotels,  artistic  aspects,  influence  of  the  sur- 
roundings, and  some  propensities  of  the  inhabitants — 
all  unfortunately  held  over  for  want  of  space.  The 
final  runs  : — 

"  There's  an  absence  of  noise,  entire  freedom  from  dust. 
And  the  atmosphere  could  not  be  clearer  ; 
Advantageous  alike  to  the  weak  and  robust. 
Is  this  Garden  of  Eden — Madeira." 

Now  I  scarcely  consider  this  sort  of  thing  fair.  Not, 
at  all  events,  to  the  plodding  prose  writer  who,  when 
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he  has  covered  reams  of  paper  in  a  laborious  attempt 
at  conscientious  description,  finds  the  thing  already 
done,  and  packed  in  a  nutshell  of  eight  quatrains ! 
However,  having  got  so  far,  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
as  before — bereft  of  the  advantage  of  the  numbered 
muse — in  plain,  stolid  prose. 

To  plunge  once  more,  therefore,  into  the  tourist 
ethics  of  the  island.  If  Madeira  be  the  Mecca  of  many 
hundred  travellers,  there  is  another  Mecca  within  it — 
an  inner  shrine,  as  it  were,  to  which  not  all  who  arrive 
in  the  island  attain.  This  is  the  New  Palace  Hotel,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  "  puff,"  I  will  describe 
it  fully,  for  the  place  is  worthy  of  serious  notice.  Con- 
cerning the  actual  working  of  the  establishment  I  will 
give  no  details.  The  manipulation  of  one  large  hotel 
so  closely  resembles  that  of  another  that  a  description 
of  the  kind  would  be  technical  and  wearisome.  The 
Riviera  and  Switzerland  could  show  many  that  are 
exactly  its  counterparts  in  modern  excellence,  and 
those  who  have  visited  these  places  can  draw  the  picture 
for  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  every  hotel  that  is  placed  such  as  this. 
It  stands  about  a  mile  to  the  West  of  the  main  town 
upon  a  lofty  bluff  of  rock  that  is  smothered  for  the  most 
part  in  vegetation,  while  at  its  base  shine  the  blue 
waters  that  are  referred  to  in  the  poem.  One  may  reach 
the  spot  by  the  main  road  to  the  West,  or  by  a  launch 
that  skirts  the  shore  and  arrives  at  the  landing  stage 
at  the  base  of  the  rock.  Close  by  this  landing  stage  is 
the  bathing  pool  where  one  can  splash  about  in  pro- 
tected waters  if  the  plunge  into  the  deep  outer  ocean 
be  beyond  the  taste  of  the  unskilled  swimmer.  Climbing 
upwards,  one  mounts  flight  after  flight  of  stone  steps, 
each  of  which  leads  to  a  terrace  more  fascinating  than 
the  last,  until  one  arrives  at  the  main  gardens  them- 
selves.   It  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe  these  without 
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a  dangerous  prodigality  of  adjective.  Broad  masses  of 
Bougainvillea  of  every  colour  from  purple  and  scarlet 
to  terra-cotta  make  splashes  of  colour  that  stand  out 
even  from  the  surrounding  wealth  of  flowers.  Bignonia 
in  golden  red  lanes,  wistaria  with  its  lilac  blossom 
hovering  amidst  the  trees,  solandra  with  its  white  and 
gold  trumpet-shaped  flower,  the  blue  and  orange 
strelitzia  regina,  and  the  white  and  blue  strelitzia 
augusta,  the  scarlet  passion  flower — these  alone  suffice 
to  bewilder  the  eye  at  the  first  glimpse.  But  the  number 
of  curious  growths  here  is  legion.  One  may  walk  along 
a  couple  of  miles  of  path  to  discover  hedges  of  rosemary, 
pepper  trees,  the  great  sedum  with  its  fleshy  leaves  and 
cactus-like  flower,  the  towering  blossom  of  the  aloe,  the 
quaint  schottia  tree  that  sprouts  its  flower  direct  from 
the  branch,  and  hedges  and  stacks  of  geranium.  Here, 
too,  in  May  blooms  the  wonderful  peacock-blue  of  the 
jacaranda — colloquially  known  as  the  peacock  tree 
since  it  holds  its  gorgeous  blossom  aloft  as  proudly  as 
does  the  bird  its  fan-like  tail.  The  tennis  court  itself  is 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  blossoms  that  one  sees 
discouraged  almost  with  regret.  More  terraces,  further 
glowing  paths,  and  then  the  main  building  rears  itself 
before  one,  with  the  great  verandah  that  runs  nearly  its 
entire  length,  before  which  stretches  the  panorama  of 
Funchal  and  of  the  Bay  beneath  in  all  its  wealth  of 
light  and  shadow. 

Having  seen  it  all,  one  comes  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  many  ways  of  creating  hotel 
surroundings,  and  that  the  majority  exhibit  a  lack  of 
taste  and  intelligence  which  the  visitor  has  grown 
accustomed  to  expect,  but  which  he,  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously,  resents.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
grounds  of  many  an  otherwise  good  hotel  bear  the 
resemblance  to  a  genuine  garden  that  an  unkempt  bar 
ioes  to  a  private  sitting  room.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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I  think  such  stress  should  be  laid  upon  these  gardens 
with  their  innumerable  nooks  and  comers  in  which  one 
can  obtain  privacy  and  panorama  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  New  Palace  is  a  spot  to  which 
not  all  travellers  attain.  Indeed,  there  is  occasionally 
much  heart-burning  and  complaint  on  this  head.  Now 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Messrs.  Reid,  the  proprietors  ; 
but  this  is  a  point  on  which  they  are  frequently  blamed 
— I  think  altogether  unjustifiably.  Those  who  have  not 
previously  visited  Madeira  are  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  the  influx  to  which  the  island  is  now  subjected 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year — an  influx  that 
is  growing  more  serious  with  each  season.  There  are 
many,  moreover,  who  consider  that  the  four  days'  sea 
voyage  constitutes  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  ample 
accommodation  at  the  other  end.  Yet  they  must  now 
place  Madeira  in  the  same  category  as  other  places  of 
popularity,  and  should  write  for  rooms,  here  as  else- 
where, in  good  time.  At  the  New  Palace,  at  all  events, 
notwithstanding  its  two  large  annexes  and  the  fact 
that  its  accommodation  is  being  increased,  disappoint- 
ment may  await  them  should  they  fail  in  this. 

I  am  perhaps  dilating  upon  the  subject  at  a  length 
which  may  appear  unjustifiable  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
I  will  even  go  further,  and  urge  very  earnestly  all 
visitors  to  stand  by  a  British  hotel  such  as  this.  I  do 
this  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  hotel  itself,  although 
it  richly  deserves  its  popularity,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  far 
larger  and  more  important  issue  which  is  involved.  This 
is  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
attempted  conquest  of  the  island  by  a  German  syndi- 
cate— for  the  proceeding  amounted  to  that.  Fair 
competition  is  an  admirable  thing,  and  should  these 
enterprising  gentlemen  found  an  even  better  built  and 
better  managed  establishment  in  open  and  concession- 
less  rivalry,  the  case  would  be  different.    As  it  is,  there 
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is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  form  companies  with  the 
aid  of  foreign  capital  and  English  nomenclature.  One 
has  heard  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin.  But  the  metaphor 
applies  only  in  part  here.  From  beneath  the  lion's  skin 
comes  an  infinitely  more  subtle  voice  that  bodes  no 
particular  good  for  the  genuine  lion  cubs.  So  far  the 
methods  have  failed,  and  the  New  Palace — an  estab- 
lishment that  has  effected  so  much  towards  the  in- 
creased popularity  of  the  place — is  secure  for  the 
present,  at  all  events.  There  are  other  hotels  under  the 
same  management,  smaller,  but  amazingly  home-like 
and  comfortable,  and  rival  establishments  that  are 
sound  in  every  way — but  he  who  has  not  paced  the 
gardens  of  the  great  building  upon  the  headland  has 
failed  to  know  Madeira  as  it  is. 

Madeira,  like  the  majority  of  spots  favoured  by 
nature,  has  its  Casino.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  by 
the  way,  that  the  more  beautiful  the  locality,  the  greater 
is  the  certainty  that  a  Casino  will  be  found  in  its  midst. 
Occasionally  the  result  is  a  painting  of  the  lily.  Not  in 
this  instance,  however,  nor — and  this  must  be  noted — 
are  the  lilies,  feminine,  bien  entendu,  that  visit  the 
Funchal  Casino  painted.  It  is  an  establishment  to 
which  a  daughter  of  the  present  day  might  conduct 
even  the  most  ingenuous  of  mothers  with  perfect 
confidence  and  safety.  It  is  innocent  of  patchouli, 
of  the  demimonde,  and  of  all  its  attributes.  Palm- 
dotted,  flower-strewn  gardens,  blue  sea  beneath  the 
rock,  seductive  music,  sunshine  and  balmy  air — with 
even  all  these  it  is  a  Casino  in  long  skirts — by  which 
must  be  understood  lengthy,  to  the  point  of  demure 
sedateness.  In  a  word  the  place  savours  of  that  fetich 
state — select ! 

At  the  same  time  let  me  not  convey  the  impression 
by  this  that  the  place  is  devoid  of  life.  A  few  minutes 
upon  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  terrace  will  dissipate  any 
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illusion  of  the  kind.  There  are  the  usual  throngs  of  men 
and  well-dressed  women — some  promenading,  others 
taking  their  pleasure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cloth  of 
a  green  shade — while  in  the  afternoon  there  is  the  usual 
clamour  for  that  most  popular  of  all  meals — afternoon 
tea.  Far  down  below  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  Bay 
are  the  liners,  while  beyond  these  again  to  the  left  are 
the  mountains,  green,  mauve,  or  even  purple  at  the 
mood  of  the  atmosphere — a  panorama  that,  com- 
mercially speaking,  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
tea. 

The  Casino,  moreover,  carries  out  matters  with  an 
unusually  liberal  hand.  I  do  not  place  this  generosity 
to  their  credit  for  one  moment ;  for  judging  by  the 
increasing  number  of  visitors,  the  policy  in  all  prob- 
ability pays  them  well.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  one  which  suits  the  visitor  admirably. 
When  one  has  paid  an  admittance  fee  of  one  shilling, 
one  expects  a  certain  amount  of  return — say  a  shilling's 
worth — even  the  most  avaricious  could  scarcely  hope 
for  much  more  than  this.  Therefore,  when  in  the 
evenings  solid  refreshments  and  confectionery,  flanked 
by  tea,  coffee,  and  wine — genuine  grape  juice  at  that, 
and  unimpeachable  ! — are  handed  round  by  a  company 
of  waiters,  one  suspects  a  mistake,  and  fears  an  addition. 
And  when  none  arrives,  and  one  realises  that  one  has 
obtained  something  for  nothing,  one  is  exhilarated  to 
the  point  of  calling  for  a  second  glass.  One  begins,  in 
fact,  rather  to  like  the  Casino.  If  one  would  dance 
there  is  a  large  ball-room  with  a  floor  almost  perfect  for 
the  purpose  ;  the  orchestra,  too,  is  decidedly  above 
the  average.  One  may  play  tennis,  moreover,  on  an 
excellent  court,  to  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
that  one  has  obtained  the  use  of  both  balls  and  court 
free  of  charge.  And  the  reading  room  and  biUiard  room 
both  bear  the  same  fieeceless  character.    It  is  all  very 
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amazing  and  very  pleasant.  One  wonders  how  it  is 
done — and  returns  to  the  place  time  after  time  to  try 
and  find  out.  After  a  few  such  visits  one  comes  in- 
variably to  the  conclusion  that  the  Casino,  with  its 
inner  comforts  and  its  beautiful  surroundings,  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  Madeira. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SOME  HINTS  FOR  TOURISTS — FACILITIES  OF  COMMUNICATION 
— MADEIRA   IN    APRIL 

Although  this  small  work  professes  in  no  sense  to  be  a 
guide  book,  perhaps  a  few  hints  to  those  on  their  first 
visit  to  Madeira  will  not  be  out  of  place.  One  is  per- 
fectly safe  in  giving  these  hints — providing  it  is  made 
quite  clear  that  the  writer  accepts  no  responsibility  for 
any  possible  results  that  may  follow  their  adoption ! 
This  once  understood,  one  can  proceed  straight  ahead 
with  the  dogmatic  confidence  that  freedom  from 
liability  induces.  Yet  on  perusing  this  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  have  perhaps  suffered  from  an  excess  of  caution. 
The  reader  may  have  noticed  the  placards  that  now 
adorn  the  refreshment  rooms  at  railway  stations.  They 
state  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  are  unable  officially  to  guarantee  the 
purity  of  their  milk.  Yet  I  must  ask  the  public  to 
believe  that  both  the  milk  in  question  and  the  following 
hints  are  genuine  of  their  kind. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  means  of 
getting  to  the  island.  The  facilities  to  this  end  have 
increased  year  by  year,  and  the  service,  as  it  is,  is  an 
exceptionally  excellent  one.  The  Booth,  Union  Castle, 
Forwood,  and  Elder  Dempster,  are  only  some  of  the 
first-class  Hues  whose  vessels  make  Madeira  a  regular 
port  of  call.  Personally,  I  have  always  entertained  a 
great  weakness  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  who  run  a  fortnightly  service  to  the  island. 
Their  vessels — of  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  tons — are 
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truly  magnificent.  Indeed,  I  have  always  disembarked 
from  these  perfectly  appointed  and  ably  staffed 
leviathans  with  a  certain  sense  of  regret  that  even 
scenery  such  as  that  of  Madeira  takes  some  while  to 
dispel.  Narrow-mindedness  in  international  com- 
Detition  is  admittedly  reprehensible .  Yet  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  wont  to  listen  with  some  impatience  to  the 
clamourings  of  those  Englishmen  who  advocate  foreign 
lines.  Admitting  freely  that  some  of  them  are  quite 
excellent,  the  preference  might  surely  still  be  given  to 
am  English  company  of  equal  merit.  At  the  present 
juncture  there  is  more  involved  than  the  mere  advantage 
of  one  company  over  another.  The  foreigners,  with 
patriotic  common  sense,  travel  by  their  own  lines  ;  a 
number  of  Englishmen  with  what  they  would  term 
broad-minded  impartiality,  spread  their  custom  over 
all.  A  man  has  a  right  to  travel  by  any  line  he  chooses, 
I  think  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Perfectly  true. 
There  is  no  more  law  to  stop  him  than  there  is  to  prevent 
him  from  dropping  a  bag  of  sovereigns  into  the  English 
Channel  if  the  proceeding  amuses  him.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  this  boasted  impartiality  that  has  wrought 
such  a  change  in  British  commerce  during  the  past  two 
decades.  Even  if  the  powers  that  be — to  use  some 
hackneyed  metaphor — elect  to  fight  with  boxing  gloves 
and  windy  dogma  against  a  mailed  fist  that  strikes 
practical  commercial  blows  with  perfect  logic,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  public  should  hasten  the  inevitable 
result  by  its  indifference  to  the  future.  And  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  that  has  already  been  wrought  is  as  yet 
clear  to  very  few  indeed.  There  are  many  human 
ostrich  heads  in  England,  and  a  desert  of  sand  for  them 
to  wallow  in ! 

The  topic — an  engrossing  one  to  one  who  has  visited 
foreign  parts — has  led  me  away  from  the  subject  of  the 
hints — and  must  be  dissociated  from  the  clause  of 
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irresponsibility  that  heads  the  chapter.  It  does  not 
affect  the  line  to  which  I  referred  as  a  matter  of  fact ; 
for  what  between  globe-trotters,  British  land-owners 
and  merchants,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  South  American 
millionaires,  there  are  too  few  vacant  berths  on  the 
R.M.S.P.  I  have  to  thank  the  line  for  the  photographs 
that  accompany  this  article.  In  response  to  a  modest 
request  for  two,  it  sent  two  dozen.  I  wish  I  could 
produce  them  all  as  a  proof  of  that  of  which  British 
companies  are  still  capable. 

In  connection  with  the  Forwood  Line,  the  vessels 
touch  at  Madeira  fortnightly  en  route  from  Morocco 
to  London,  and  since  my  return  to  England  the 
R.M.S.P.  Company  have  acquired  this  service.  Con- 
sequently the  vessals,  which  were  specially  built  for 
the  route  during  the  last  twelve  months,  are  now 
being  run  under  the  R.M.S.P.  flag,  and  on  the  lines 
for  which  the  Royal  Mail  have  estabHshed  so  well- 
deserved  a  reputation  for  comfort  and  luxury  while 
travelling  on  the  high  seas. 

To  resume  the  hints,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  their 
rightful  order — having  arrived  in  Funchal  Bay,  one  will 
find  the  launches  at  the  gangway  of  the  liner  in  readiness 
to  take  the  passengers  ashore.  Visitors  are  frequently 
given  to  disembark  in  rather  a  flurry  in  order  to  catch 
the  first  or  second  of  these.  Unless  one  is  landing 
merely  to  break  the  voyage  for  a  few  hours,  and  time, 
in  consequence,  is  valuable,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
this.  There  are  plenty  of  launches,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually passing  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 

On  landing  at  the  jetty  it  is  unwise  to  have  any 
luggage  whatever  about  one.  To  take  even  hand- 
baggage  to  the  passenger  landing  stage  is  an  infraction 
of  the  customs  regulations,  and,  although  the  official 
stationed  there  will  usually  consent  to  inspect  it  and 
pass  it,  it  is  simpler  to  avoid  the  procedure.    An  official 
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from  the  hotels  takes  charge  of  all  the  baggage,  and 
sees  that  it  is  passed  through  the  customs  house  itself 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Rubber  heels  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  boots 
if  the  wearer  would  know  any  comfort  in  walking  the 
streets  of  Funchal.  An  attempt  to  negotiate  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  town  without  these  involves  an  unpleasantly 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  slippery  surface  of  the 
cobbles.  If  the  visitor  has  not  provided  himself  with 
these  rubber  heels  ere  his  arrival,  he  may  rely  on  the 
native  bootmakers  performing  the  task  very  efficiently. 
The  cost,  however,  owing  to  the  duty  on  rubber,  is  far 
greater  than  it  would  be  in  England. 

Elaborate  instruction  is  occasionally  vouchsafed  con- 
cerning the  particular  type  of  clothes  that  it  is  desirable 
to  wear  in  Madeira.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  all- the-y ear- 
round  use  in  the  island  one  needs  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  English  summer  garments,  and  one  or  two 
known  to  the  tailor  by  the  peculiarly  euphonious  term 
of  '*  spring  suitings."  It  is  true  that  an  odd  solah- 
topee  makes  its  appearance  at  rare  intervals.  But 
these  are  brought  to  the  island,  it  is  believed,  for 
the  purpose  of  startling  the  natives  from  their  wonted 
lethargy. 

The  abundant  supply  of  fruit  is  peculiarly  tempting 
to  the  new  arrival.  It  is  unwise,  however,  to  partake 
too  freely  of  this  until  one  has  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate.  The  consequences,  though  not 
serious,  may  be  unpleasant.  One  of  the  English  doctors, 
in  a  moment  of  rash  expansiveness,  has  stated  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  income  is  derived  from 
the  fusion  of  the  new-comer  and  the  succulent  but 
treacherous  custard  apple. 

Funchal  is  well  supplied  with  able  British  medical 
practitioners.  The  best  known  of  these  are  Doctors 
Grabham,  Scott,  and  ConoUy.    To  the  first,  whose  name 
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is  well  known  for  its  literary  and  scientific  associations 
with  the  island,  I  am  referring  in  another  place. 

English  silver  is  accepted  everywhere  in  Funchal, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  island.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  change  these  coins  into  Portuguese  money. 
The  natives  are  apt  to  place  the  shilling  on  a  par  with 
the  200  reis  piece.  Considering  that  the  latter  is  only 
of  the  value  of  tenpence,  this  financial  arrangement  is 
a  little  arbitrary,  and  costly  to  the  owner  of  the  shiUings. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  the  exchanging  of  the 
money. 

When  on  excursions  one  must  be  prepared  for  the 
pourboire.  The  attendants  of  "  carros,"  hammocks, 
and  horses,  in  the  words  of  the  advertising  appeal,  all 
ask  for  it,  and  see  that  they  get  it.  The  custom  is  a 
recognised  one  in  the  island.  If  remaining  for  any 
while,  it  is  advisable,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  make 
arrangements  with  one  particular  owner  of  *'  carros  " 
or  horses. 

Madeira  constitutes  the  half-way  house  for  parrots 
between  Africa  and  Europe.  When  in  Funchal  it  is  the 
proper  and  regulation  thing  to  purchase  one.  According 
to  their  salesmen,  they  are  all  hardened  and  acclimatised 
birds.  Their  average  price  ranges  from  ten  shillings  to 
a  sovereign.    About  one  in  every  ten  survives. 

One  can  never  judge  a  native  by  appearances.  To 
paraphrase  a  well-known  "  bull,"  he  wears  the  heart  of 
a  lamb  under  the  countenance  of  a  brigand.  In  con- 
nection with  this  some  ludicrous  misconceptions  have 
arisen  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  tourists  landing  for  the 
day.  One  of  these  wrote  a  fearsome  letter  to  the  news- 
papers some  years  ago.  His  "  carro  '*  had  been  dragged 
down  a  narrow  street,  it  appeared,  where  it  had  been 
surrounded  by  a  threatening  crowd  of  ruffians.  A  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  town  would  have  shown 
him  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  thorough- 
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fares,  nearly  every  street  is  narrow.  The  threatening 
ruffians  in  all  probability  were  desirous  of  offering 
their  services  as  salesmen  or  guides.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  predatory  element  of  the  kind  suggested  is  en- 
tirely unknown  in  Funchal.  Its  streets,  indeed,  one 
regrets  to  admit,  are  safer  than  those  of  an  average 
English  town. 

If  a  beggar  be  importunate — a  very  rare  occurrence — 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  either  strong 
measures  or  phrases.  The  single  word  ''  amanha " 
(to-morrow)  will  completely  paralyse  his  eloquence. 
He  does  not  believe  it,  and  is  not  intended  to  ;  but  the 
polite  ethics  of  the  land  compel  him  to  accept  it  with 
some  appearance  of  gratitude. 

It  is  indispensable,  when  engaged  on  an  expedition, 
that  food  should  accompany  the  party — unless  one  be 
prepared  to  exist  on  eggs  and  maize.  From  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  one  might  do  worse  ;  but  the  simplicity 
of  the  menu  is  apt  to  pall  after  a  while.  The  hotels 
supply  luncheon  baskets  free  of  charge. 

If  purchasing  an  article  for  which  one  has  immediate 
use  it  is  best  to  resist  the  courteous  entreaties  of  the 
shopkeeper  for  permission  to  send  it — within  five 
minutes.  He  will  fully  intend  what  he  says,  when  he 
says  it !  But,  time  being  valueless  in  Madeira,  the 
difference  between  five  minutes  and  two  hours  is 
seldom  understood  or  appreciated. 

When  bathing,  it  is  as  well  not  to  tread  upon  the 
rocks  that  are  favoured  of  sea  urchins.  These  latter 
have  a  weakness  for  making  a  pin-cushion  of  a  human 
foot,  and  the  extraction  of  the  collection  of  tiny  spikes 
is  an  unpleasant  operation. 

If  a  letter  be  brought  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
bearer  awaits  an  answer,  it  is  as  well  to  take  immediate 
measures  in  order  to  secure  the  person  of  the  bearer. 
Otherwise,  by  the  time  that  a  reply  has  been  written,  it 
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will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  he  has  concluded 
his  waiting,  and  has  gone. 

It  is  as  well  that  the  intending  visitor  should  bear  in 
mind  the  winter  popularity  of  the  island,  and  that  he 
should  arrange  for  his  accommodation  some  while  in 
advance. 

Finally,  it  should  be  known  that  one  of  the  most 
glorious  months  in  Madeira  is  that  of  May.  The 
majority  of  visitors  are  wont  to  have  fled  before  then, 
and  to  have  lost  much  by  their  departure. 

April  in  itself  is  delightful  enough.  The  landscape  is 
almost  at  its  best  then.  The  mists  have  been  growing 
lighter  and  less  frequent  among  the  mountain  tops  that 
eat  into  the  sky  high  above.  When  they  are  there  they 
hang  over  peak  and  gully  in  fleecy  coils  that  scarcely 
break  the  dark  background  against  which  they  float. 
Down  the  rocky  beds  of  the  rivers  the  waters  trickle 
with  a  more  subdued  sound.  They  would  even  seem 
to  leap  less  riotously  along  the  stone  lengths  of  the 
*'  levadas  " — those  tiny  irrigation  canals  whose  network 
covers  the  mountain  sides.  Each  terrace,  moreover, 
with  its  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes,  drinks  in  its  specified 
allowance  of  the  water  with  ever-increasing  greed. 
The  sugar  cane  is  being  cut.  Broad  patches  of  land  are 
already  shorn  of  their  leafy  covering,  while  the  cane 
itself  is  stacked  upon  countless  crude  sledges  that  go, 
slithering  and  sliding  behind  their  oxen,  towards  the 
mills  in  the  town  below.  It  is  seldom  that  the  loads 
fail  to  arrive  in  a  more  dishevelled  condition  than  that 
in  which  they  left,  it  is  true.  For,  once  in  the  streets  of 
the  town,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  com- 
panies of  predatory  youngsters  who  break  off  large 
fragments  from  the  pink  cane  as  it  passes,  and  nibble 
them  with  fierce  content  until  the  cobbled  roadways 
are  littered  far  and  wide  with  the  rejected  outer  peelings. 

In  the  Bay  the  boats  ghde  to  and  fro  in  the  shelter 
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of  newly-stretched  white  awnings.  The  diving  boys 
are  even  busier  than  before  at  the  sides  of  the  great 
liners  as  they  steam  in  majestically  from  the  open  sea. 
Sources  of  wonder  as  they  are,  they  have  their  rivals — 
honest,  hard-working  swimmers  who  perform  similar 
feats  to  the  accompaniment  of  neither  spectators  above 
nor  silver  in  the  water  below.  A  tug  from  the  northern 
coast,  laden  to  the  brim  with  brand  new  wine,  has  come 
to  an  anchor  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  She 
is  flinging  the  great  casks  from  her  down  into  the  sea  by 
twos  and  threes,  and  as  each,  when  the  splash  of  its 
fall  has  died  away,  floats  just  awash  it  is  pounced  upon 
by  an  amphibious  creature  who  has  been  paddling 
expectantly  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  they  go 
spinning  through  the  waves  towards  the  shore,  trundled 
at  an  amazing  pace  by  the  swimmer  behind  them. 

The  markets,  too,  in  April  are  brisker  and  more  filled 
with  life  than  ever.  The  peasant,  in  Sunday  clothes 
and  best  black  slouch  hat,  comes  to  town,  filled  with 
great  expectations,  and  driving  before  him  every  avail- 
able pig.  Not  that  his  herd  will  be  imposing  in  point  of 
numbers.  It  may  consist  of  anything  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  members.  In  the  latter  case  each  will  probably 
be  guided  by  string  reins  attached  to  a  string  harness 
cunningly  wound  about  the  reluctant  black  body. 
Should,  however,  the  entire  stock-in-trade  consist  of  a 
unit,  and  a  young  and  tender  one  at  that,  the  pigling 
will  go  to  town  nursed  carefully  in  its  owner's  arms, 
squealing  in  porcine  ingratitude  the  while.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  there  is  bargaining  in  the  warm 
April  sunshine  of  the  market-place.  And  bargaining 
of  no  mean  order.  One  may  watch  the  seller  as  he  winds 
his  arms  firmly  about  the  shoulders  of  the  tentative 
purchaser  and  breathes  out  the  price  in  a  shuddering 
whisper.  None  else  may  hear  it  but  the  privileged 
buyer — a  method,  one  gathers,  that  permits  a  certain 
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elasticity  in  the  rates  demanded.  The  companies  of 
black  goats,  too,  and  the  flocks  of  turkeys  change  hands 
to  a  similar  darkly-mysterious  accompaniment. 

But  the  glory  of  the  spot,  after  all,  hes  neither  in  its 
flesh  nor  in  its  fish.  April  is  the  herald  of  that  most 
charming  month  of  all — May.  And  it  has  decked  itself 
out  fittingly  for  the  occasion.  The  great  golden-red 
masses  of  the  bignonia  have  gone,  it  is  true  ;  but  the 
wistaria  has  taken  its  place.  CUmbing,  feet-deep  in 
blossom,  over  pergolas  and  walls,  it  mounts  the  very 
trees  themselves,  smothering  even  the  topmost  branches 
with  its  lilac  flower.  The  datura,  with  its  large  white, 
trumpet-shaped  bloom,  has  overflowed  from  the  gar- 
dens, and  haunts  the  open  watercourses  in  company 
with  the  arum  lily,  and  a  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
creepers.  Roses,  camellias,  cactus,  broad  hedges  of 
rosemary — all  flowers,  from  the  exuberant  tropical 
blossoms  to  the  homely  primrose  and  forget-me-not| 
have  broken  into  being  in  a  glowing  confusion  of  wealth. 
On  the  hill  where  the  castle  stands,  just  beneath  its 
grey  battlements,  is  a  broad  purple  space,  an  open, 
flaming  wound  in  the  rock  it  w^ould  seem  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  It  is  a  curtain  of 
Bougainvillea,  a  clustering  together  of  miUions  of  the 
blossoms  that  make  the  great  screen.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  Madeira.  Without  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  blossoms  life  in  the  island  might  appear — as  it 
doubtless  really  is — much  as  elsewhere.  It  is  their 
flowery  setting  that  exalts  even  the  very  pig  dealers  of 
Madeira  to  strange  realms  of  romance. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  OXEN  OF  MADEIRA — THEIR  BIRTHPLACE — PORTO  SANTO 
— SOME  MADEIRA  NATURE  NOTES 

Although  the  oxen  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  animal  world  of  Madeira,  they  are  not  bred  in  the 
island  itself.  The  water  of  Madeira,  it  is  said,  contains 
too  little  lime  for  the  successful  raising  of  these  useful 
creatures.  They,  in  consequence,  are  imported  from 
Porto  Santo,  the  small  island  that  Res  twenty- three 
miles  to  the  North-East,  and  that  was  lit  upon  by  the 
explorers  before  its  larger  neighbour  was  visited  for  the 
purposes  of  colonising.  A  pair  of  good  bullocks  can  be 
obtained  for  about  twenty-five  pounds,  and,  in  view  of 
the  labour  they  undertake,  the  price  seems  cheap 
enough. 

The  patience  of  the  animals  in  trying  circumstances 
is  extraordinary — although  it  is  true  that  little  chance 
is  afforded  them  of  displaying  anything  beyond.  Their 
life  is  strenuous  to  a  degree.  No  hill  is  too  steep  for 
them  to  toil  up,  whatever  the  weight  of  the  load  behind, 
and  there  are  times  when  they  become  amphibious, 
much  against  their  will.  One  may  see  them  as  they 
stand  upon  the  shore  at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  the  water 
now  falling  to  their  knees,  now  rising  almost  to  their 
shoulders.  Thus  they  wait,  until  some  object — from  a 
boat  to  a  floating  barrel — is  attached  to  their  harness. 
Then  ensues  the  upward  strain,  the  trampling  of  hoofs 
upon  the  steep,  yielding  shingle,  the  cries  of  men,  and 
the  beating  of  sticks  upon  hides  and  horns.  Neverthe- 
less, they  look  sleek  and  well  enough  as  a  general  rule, 
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despite  their  arduous  tasks.  They  are  amply  fed,  the 
sticks  of  their  owners  are  considerately  light,  and  the 
goad  is  practically  unknown. 

Porto  Santo  itself,  although  it  exports  lime  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  to  Madeira,  is  a  place  of  httle 
importance,  its  whole  population  scarcely  exceeding 
two  thousand  souls.  Like  the  larger  island,  it  has 
suffered  from  piratical  raids  in  the  past,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  could  have  been  of  any 
great  profit  to  the  buccaneers.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  the  island  suffered  from  an  invasion  of  another 
kind.  Rabbits  were  introduced  by  some  well-meaning 
but  inexperienced  person.  So  rapidly  did  they  increase 
that  in  a  short  while  they  effected  a  signal  conquest  of 
the  island.  Beyond  even  this,  they  drove  every  human 
inhabitant  from  the  spot  for  a  while.  But  in  the  end 
the  returning  colonists  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and 
kept  the  invading  hordes  in  check.  Thus  Porto  Santo 
forestalled  in  its  own  small  way  the  similar  disasters 
that  occurred  so  many  centuries  later  in  our  own 
Antipodean  colonies. 

The  natural  history  of  Madeira  itself  has  already 
received  so  great  an  amount  of  serious  attention,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  authoritative  books, 
that  any  lengthy  treatment  of  the  matter  here  would 
be  superfluous.  I  will  therefore  confine  any  remarks  on 
the  subject  to  the  more  picturesque  aspects  which  the 
fauna  of  the  island  display.  And,  even  here,  the  range 
is  not  great.  Madeira,  like  other  volcanic  islands  that, 
ere  their  colonisation  by  man,  were  densely  wooded 
from  shore  to  shore,  can  lay  claim  to  an  extraordinarily 
small  number  of  creatures  that  are  really  native  to  the 
spot.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  a  very  few  days  of  riding  or 
walking  will  convince  the  traveller  of  the  rarity  of 
island  hfe  of  all  kinds.  Sea  birds,  such  as  herring  gulls, 
shearwaters,  petrels,  and  others  abound,  it  is  true ; 
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but  the  land  birds  are  lamentably  wanting.  The  most 
characteristic  of  these  latter  is  the  canary.  The  song  of 
this  bird  is  as  sweet  on  the  island  as  elsewhere,  and 
when  a  number  of  them  are  congregated  for  a  chorus  of 
trills  the  effect  is  charming  in  the  extreme.  The  birds 
are  green,  with  a  faint  touch  of  yellow  here  and  there, 
a  colour  scheme  that  is  wont  to  puzzle  not  a  Httle  those 
new-comers  who  are  loth  to  associate  the  canary  with 
any  tint  less  jaundiced  than  yellow. 

Beyond  the  song  of  these  canaries  there  are  few  bird 
notes.  The  blackbird  exists,  but  is  rare  in  the  extreme. 
Occasionally  one  may  hear  his  outbreak  of  frightened 
duckings,  and  his  full-throated  bursts  as  well ;  but  a 
lengthy  stretch  of  road  is  wont  to  intervene  between 
each  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  these,  some  black- 
caps, finches,  and  wagtails,  a  few  doves  and  pigeons 
flitting  from  one  side  of  a  ravine  to  another,  and  a 
kestrel  or  two  floating  higher  in  the  air,  the  landscape 
has  seldom  any  feathered  occupant  to  show. 

The  air,  moreover,  is  singularly  void  of  the  more 
briUiant  kinds  of  butterfly  that  the  temperature  and 
the  array  of  blossoms  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Of 
these  lepidoptera  a  species  of  fritillary  is  the  most 
imposing.  The  varieties,  however,  do  not  exceed 
eleven  in  number,  and  are  all  of  European  origin.  The 
range  of  moths  is  greater,  and  includes  the  "  death's 
head  " — the  largest  of  all  the  family  known  in  England. 

Madeira  is  fortunately  innocent  of  all  poisonous 
reptiles  and  insects.  Even  the  mosquito  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and,  compared  with  other  lands  in  corres- 
ponding latitudes,  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  island,  however,  is  suffering 
to  an  increasing  extent  from  the  ravages  of  a  peculiarly 
voracious  species  of  ant.  These  have  been  unwittingly 
introduced.  It  is  believed  that  they  arrived  as  stow- 
away passengers,  concealed  in  the  leaves  of  plants  that 
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have  been  imported  into  the  island.  As  a  beginning  to 
their  career  in  the  new  land,  it  is  asserted,  they  eat  up 
the  original  and  harmless  ants  of  the  place,  after  which 
they  have  gradually  increased  and  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions until  they  have  grown  to  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  plants  in  general. 
They  are  often  unpleasantly  common  in  houses,  and  are 
much  given  to  haunt  sugar  basins  and  other  receptacles 
of  sweetstuffs.  Even  in  death  they  contrive  to  annoy, 
as  one  may  reflect  grimly  on  watching  them  drown  in 
the  cup  of  morning  tea.  The  brown  rat  of  Europe,  by 
the  way,  came  to  the  island  originally  with  similar 
cannibalistic  tendencies,  for,  having  practically  exterm- 
inated the  black  rat  of  the  country,  it  knows  no  rival 
of  its  own  tribe.  The  lizard  exists,  its  representatives, 
though  variously  coloured,  being  all  held  to  be  of  the 
same  species. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  living  creatures  of 
Madeira  is  the  insect  known  as  the  writing  spider.  And 
this,  a  handsome  brown  and  yellow  specimen  of  its 
kind,  is  notable  rather  for  its  achievements  than  for  its 
actual  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  each  writing  spider's 
web  is  a  pattern  worked  out  in  far  denser  material  than 
the  rest.  No  two  of  these  are  exactly  alike  ;  but  in 
every  case  the  collection  of  upward  and  downward 
strokes,  drawn  out  in  a  straight  line,  exactly  resembles 
a  signature  effected  in  white  ink.  The  insect  is  com- 
mon, and  at  times  one  may  notice  the  plants  in  a  garden 
thickly  covered  with  these  purely  instinctive  writings. 

River  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the  eel,  are  un- 
known. The  neighbouring  sea,  however,  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  finned  inhabitants,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  majestic  tunny,  a  sleek,  rounded  creature  whose 
bulk  is  to  be  measured  by  the  hundredweight.  The 
flesh  of  this  fish,  by  the  way,  forms  a  favourite  article  of 
food  of  the  peasantry.     When  the  "  catches  "  have 
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proved  successful  the  price  of  the  dehcacy  is  cheap  in 
the  extreme,  and  men,  women,  and  children  may  be 
seen  sallying  out  from  the  precincts  of  the  fish  market 
laden  with  tunny  steaks.  The  flesh  resembles  that  of 
beef  rather  than  that  of  fish.  It  is  distinctly  coarse  in 
flavour.  In  fact,  though  by  no  means  unpalatable,  the 
general  experience  of  the  majority  is  that  a  little  tunny 
goes  a  very  long  way. 

There  is  one  creature  against  which  it  is  as 
well  to  guard  when  bathing.  The  sea  urchin  lies  in 
wait  on  many  a  submarine  shelf  of  rock,  and  the 
incautious  treading  upon  one  is  the  cause  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  painful  inconvenience.  The  animal, 
with  unpleasant  generosity,  has  a  habit  of  leaving  a 
number  of  his  spikes  in  the  bather's  foot  or  leg.  The 
occurrence,  however,  is  not  a  frequent  one,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  circumspection  suffices  to  prevent  it. 


A    V  ATER   CARRIER. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    DESERTAS    ISLANDS — THEIR    HISTORY    AND    ASPECTS — 
GOAT  SHOOTING  IN  THE   ISLANDS 

Some  dozen  miles  to  the  South- West  of  Madeira  He  the 
Desert  as,  three  islands  of  rock  that  sit  upon  the  ocean 
in  the  mystical  fashion  of  these  latitudes.  I  know  of 
no  three  islands  that  indulge  more  in  spectacular  moods 
than  these.  Seen  from  Funchal  their  precipitous  sides 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  suffused  with  a  colouring 
almost  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  Aden  coast,  or  the  inner 
fastnesses  of  the  Andes.  Viewed  from  the  mountain 
tops  their  glamour  is  of  a  more  elusive  order.  Their 
bluffs  and  precipices  melted  in  a  mysterious  softness, 
they  would  seem  to  hang  high  aloft,  poised  between  sea 
and  sky.  To  complete  the  mysteries  of  their  aspect, 
there  are  many  days  on  which  they  refuse  to  show 
themselves  at  all,  and  sulk  behind  a  wall  of  cloud,  the 
appearance  of  which  promises  the  continuance  of  fine 
weather  in  Madeira. 

The  history  of  these  islands  is  soon  told.  A  year  after 
the  discovery  of  Madeira,  Zargo  caused  them  to  be 
explored.  On  receiving  the  report  that  they  were  very 
precipitous  and  without  water,  he  refrained  from 
sending  colonists  to  the  islands.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
came  by  their  name  Desertas,  or,  the  uninhabited. 
Some  years  later,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
utilise  the  land,  and  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  were 
sent  over  to  them  in  fair  numbers.  The  first  known 
owner  of  these  Desertas  was  a  certain  Luiz  Gon^alvez  de 
Atayde,  who  was  wont  to  receive  an  annual  profit  from 
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grain,  flesh,  wool,  and  the  gathering  of  orchilla  for 
dyeing  purposes. 

From  some  of  the  preceding  chapters  it  will  be 
evident  that  buccaneering  was  a  favourite  pastime  in 
these  latitudes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that  the 
hobby  should  have  been  carried  to  the  length  of  in- 
cluding these  three  rocky  islands,  the  largest  some  half 
dozen  miles  in  length,  is  more  difficult  to  credit.  Yet 
it  was  so.  In  the  year  1503  a  Portuguese  outlaw  named 
Penteado  piloted  three  English  vessels  to  the  largest  of 
the  three  in  order  that  the  crews  might  raid  the  spot  for 
supplies  of  fresh  meat.  Penteado  was  undoubtedly  a 
traitor  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  spot  was  useful,  he 
having  been  engaged  in  former  years  in  the  sugar  trade 
between  Funchal  and  Flanders.  The  renegade  landed, 
in  company  with  some  eighty  men  armed  with  bows. 
The  party,  with  commendable  forethought,  had  brought 
with  them  a  number  of  dogs  to  assist  in  the  cattle  drive. 
Hardly,  however,  had  they  commenced  to  scale  the 
precipitous  cliffs  when  they  were  discovered  by  some  of 
the  herdsmen  on  the  summit.  The  result  was  discon- 
certing. A  hail  of  great  stones  was  rained  upon  them 
as  they  struggled  to  climb  the  steep  rocks.  Tn  the  end 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  their  vessels,  leaving  a  certain  number  of  bows 
and  arrows  and  wounded  dogs  behind  them. 

Writing  in  1590,  Fructuoso  states  that  "  Wheat  and 
rye  are  sown  on  these  islands,  but  not  in  large  quantities, 
as  most  of  the  land  is  retained  for  pasture.  Eight  men 
and  a  factor  live  there.  They  have  a  chapel,  to  which  a 
priest  comes  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  mass.  These  men  drink  rain-water,  which  the}^ 
catch  in  gourds  for  themselves  and  the  cattle.  The 
goats  have  now  become  so  wild  that  they  have  to  be 
hunted  with  dogs  when  the  men  wish  to  catch  them." 

There  are  now  neither  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  nor  crops 
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upon  the  Desertas.  Of  the  original  animal  inhabitants 
the  goats  alone  remain.  These  have  become  absolutely 
wild,  and,  wearing  great  horns  now,  have  returned  to 
their  primitive  state.  The  islands,  moreover,  except 
on  odd  occasions,  are  as  void  of  humanity  as  they  were 
when  first  discovered.  Even  after  agriculture  had  come 
to  an  end  the  spot  proved  fairly  profitable  for  a  period. 
Orchilla  was  gathered  for  the  manufacture  of  purple 
dye,  and  Barila  for  that  of  soda.  They  served  their 
former  owners  in  another  way,  too.  A  more  perfect 
smuggling  centre  could  scarcely  be  imagined  the  whole 
world  over.  Even  now  some  of  the  older  beaters  are 
able  to  point  out  caves  in  which  their  fathers  were  wont 
to  store  goods  that  would  never  pay  duty.  The  islands 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  two  Enghshmen,  Messrs. 
Cossart  and  Hinton,  who  visit  them  periodically  for 
sporting  purposes.  It  is  to  Mr.  Charles  Cossart  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  matter  of  this  chapter,  including 
the  description  of  goat  shooting  which  follows. 

Of  the  three  islands,  Ilhev  Chao,  the  Northernmost, 
is  the  smallest.  It  has  recently  been  stocked  with  a  few 
rabbits,  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  and  of  the  sea 
birds,  no  other  animal  life  exists.  The  ruins  of  a  hut, 
a  threshing  floor,  and  of  three  ponds  can  still  be  seen 
here. 

The  central  and  largest  island,  Deserta,  possesses 
some  good  grass  land  on  the  summit.  There  are  a  few 
pine  trees  here,  and  bracken  and  furze  cover  some  of 
the  slopes.  The  spot  is  comparatively  wealthy  in  ruins. 
There  are  those  of  threshing  floors,  a  chapel,  two  or 
three  huts,  and  a  stone  granary.  The  remains  of  a  road, 
leading  from  the  landing  place,  still  exist,  and  there  are 
several  ponds,  one  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  full  of  water. 
There  are  a  number  of  stone  enclosures,  moreover,  into 
which  the  cattle  and  sheep  must  have  been  wont  to  be 
driven 
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The  goats  on  this  island  are  brown  in  colour,  although 
here  and  there  one  may  meet  with  a  light  grey  buck. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  great  numbers  of  rabbits, 
and  a  few  cats  who  exist  by  their  wits  and  by  the 
prowess  of  their  claws  and  teeth.  The  ancestors  of 
these  were  either  left  behind  by  the  herdsmen  who  once 
occupied  the  spot,  or  were  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  down  the  rabbits. 

Bugio,  the  Southernmost  and  most  precipitous  of 
these  islands,  has  never  known  inhabitants  nor  cultiva- 
tion. Some  ruined  ovens  in  which  the  Barila  was  wont 
to  be  burned  in  order  to  obtain  soda  are  to  be  met  with 
here.  These,  however,  are  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  the  ruins  on  the  other  islands.  There  are  a  number 
of  both  rabbits  and  goats  on  this  rocky  spot.  The 
latter  are  of  much  larger  size  than  those  on  Deserta, 
and  are  of  a  jet  black  colour. 

Numerous  canaries  inhabit  these  two  latter  islands, 
their  plumage  being  rather  more  yellow  than  those  of 
Madeira.  The  caves  on  the  shores  of  the  Desertas  are 
favourite  haunts  of  the  Monk,  or  Mediterranean  seal. 
These  are  frequently  found  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in 
length. 

There  is  one  pendant  of  rock  attached  to  this  group 
of  Desertas  which,  though  it  cannot  claim  rank  as  an 
island,  is  worthy  of  notice.  **  Sail  Rock  "  pricks  up- 
wards from  the  waters  at  a  little  distance  to  the  North  of 
Chao.  It  is  nothing  but  a  needle  of  rock,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  was  mistaken  on  one  occasion  for  a  hostile 
sail  by  a  British  frigate  on  a  misty  day,  and  suffered 
a  temporary  bombardment  until  the  error  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  shooting 
expeditions  that  the  owners  of  the  island  periodically 
undertake.  It  is  necessary  to  start  from  Funchal  in  the 
very  early  morning  in  a  steam  laimch  equipped  with 
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every  necessity,  both  living  and  inanimate.  These 
include,  amongst  others,  food,  water,  camp  kit,  cook, 
and  beaters.  Once  landed  at  the  Castanheira,  the 
Northernmost  point  of  Deserta,  the  ascent  along  the 
remains  of  the  old-time  road  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff  is  comparatively  easy.  Once  on  the  summit,  the 
camp  is  pitched  in  an  old  threshing  floor,  and,  after  a 
mid-day  lunch,  the  beaters  go  out  to  drive  a  three  mile 
valley,  in  which,  owning  the  best  pasture  as  it  does,  the 
chances  of  good  sport  are  greatest  of  all.  The  shooting 
here,  however,  is  difficult  in  the  extreme,  for  as  the 
goats,  disturbed  from  their  feed,  come  full  tilt  down  the 
valley,  they  are  lost  to  sight  at  every  other  moment 
behind  the  great  boulders  with  which  the  place  is 
strewn.  Snap-shooting  of  the  most  rapid  order  is  all 
that  can  be  hoped  for  here.  By  the  time  the  drive  is 
over  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  camp  ere  the  darkness 
falls  in  order  that  the  men  may  attend  to  the  bucks 
that  have  been  shot.  With  the  advent  of  the  night  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  island  commence  to  assert 
themselves.  The  sea  birds,  shearwaters  mostly,  begin 
their  wierd  cries,  and,  attracted  by  the  lights  in  the 
tents,  come  nearer  and  nearer  in  feathery  companies, 
keeping  up  their  calling  and  shrilling"* all  the  while. 

The  next  morning  a  start  is  made  up  the  same  valley, 
then  onwards  along  the  crests  until  two-thirds  of  the 
Southern  stretch  of  the  island  has  been  covered.  It  is 
certain  that  the  goats,  having  been  disturbed  from  their 
pastures,  will  now  be  down  amongst  the  steep  and 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  rifles  post  themselves  at  points 
of  vantage  along  the  summit,  while  the  beaters  descend 
the  precipitous  cliffs  with  marvellous  dexterity.  After 
a  while  the  goats,  disturbed  by  the  beaters,  are  to  be 
seen  advancing  far  beneath,  working  their  way  so  as  to 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  island.  W^hen  the  rifles 
begin  to  speak  the  shooting  is  no  easier  here  than  it 
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was  on  the  previous  day,  even  though  the  animals  may 
be  moving  only  at  a  compulsory  walk.  It  is  nearly 
always  necessary  to  shoot  from  a  cramped  position 
straight  down  the  side  of  a  precipice.  In  the  circum- 
stances, too,  the  buck  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice 
necessarily  only  presents  his  back  to  the  rifle,  an 
irritatingly  narrow  target  at  times.  At  this  stage  of 
the  work  broadside  shots  are  rare  indeed. 

After  lunch  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  pinewood 
similar  manoeuvres  are  repeated  until  the  party  arrives 
abreast  of  the  camp.  Then,  while  the  bucks  are  being 
skinned  and  salted,  a  skirmishing  expedition  sallies 
out  once  more  in  order  to  obtain  some  rabbits  for  the 
pot. 

-^On  the  following  day,  after  a  few  prehminary  shots, 
and  a  pause  for  a  meal  in  one  of  the  ancient  deserted 
huts,  occurs  one  of  the  most  exciting  drives  that  the 
island  has  to  afford.  The  scene  of  this  is  a  chff  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  from  which  a  long  tongue  of 
grassland  juts  out  over  the  sea.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  goats,  knowing  as  they  do  that  none  can  approach 
them  here,  and  that  they  possess  a  sanctuary  near  by 
whence  not  even  the  most  daring  beater  can  dislodge 
them.  Peering  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  well  above 
this,  one  can  make  out  a  couple  of  herds,  some  good 
bucks  amongst  them.  The  beaters,  descending  as  far 
as  possible,  commence  to  roll  stones  down  upon  them. 
The  herds  speed  off  towards  their  sanctuary  ;  but  ere 
they  reach  the  sheltering  corner  they  have  to  pass  along 
the  open  cliff.  Several  pay  the  penalty  as  they  run. 
One  big  fellow  has  all  but  reached  the  spot  of  refuge. 
He  is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  and  four  hundred 
feet  below,  when  a  well  aimed  bullet  catches  him  fairly. 
The  next  instant  he  is  falling  like  a  stone  hundreds  of 
feet  down  the  sheer  cliff. 

It  is  the  turn  of  the  beaters  now  to  go  down  into  the 
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depths  and  to  retrieve  the  spoil.  Carrying  iron-shod 
poles  of  about  ten  feet  in  length,  they  make  their  way 
along  the  stupendous  rock  walls,  hovering  giddily  over 
places  where  none  would  have  believed  that  human 
beings  would  have  found  hand  or  foothold.  When  they 
have  secured  the  buck  they  tie  his  legs  together,  and 
place  the  body  on  their  backs,  with  the  fastening  across 
their  foreheads.  Then,  with  free  hands,  they  commence 
the  ascent,  mounting  with  confidence  the  same  sheer 
and  appalling  places.  Of  the  big  buck  that  fell  so  far 
there  is  unfortunately  but  little  left. 

There  are  many  similar  expeditions  to  be  made, 
some  slightly  easier,  and  others  far  more  difficult. 
There  are  spots  where  one  can  proceed  only  at  a  snail's 
pace,  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  knowing  full  well  that 
the  sea  is  breaking  directly  beneath  one's  body  many 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  is  necessary  to  steam  across 
to  Bugio,  too,  where  the  climbing  contains  a  new  factor 
of  danger.  For  here  the  rocks  are  not  firm,  and  practice 
alone  will  reveal  to  the  scrambler  which  of  them  are 
likely  to  prove  treacherous,  and  which  of  them  safe. 
But,  in  compensation  for  this,  the  bucks  are  especially 
good  here,  and  the  shooting  is  worth  the  risk. 

There  is  another  form  of  sport  in  these  islands  which, 
though  it  entails  no  climbing,  is  fraught  with  no  little 
excitement.  When  high  up  on  the  cliffs  one  has  been 
able  to  make  out  the  seals  playing  and  fishing  below 
in  the  marvellously  transparent  water.  One  may  beard 
them  in  their  dens.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  first  move 
is  to  swim  at  low  water  into  one  of  the  caves  that 
shelters  them.  After  breasting  the  waters  for  some 
twenty  yards  or  so,  one  will  strike  upon  the  shore 
within  the  cave  ;  but  it  is  creepy  work,  this  swimming 
in  the  darkness.  Then,  after  a  period  of  waiting  in 
order  to  accustom  the  eyesight  to  the  gloom,  a  few 
shouts  will  disturb  the  seals  within.    Down  they  come 
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towards  the  water,  moving  fiercely  and  roaring  hard, 
to  be  despatched  by  blows  from  clubs. 

Fishing,  too,  in  order  to  provide  the  camp  with  fresh 
fare,  is  an  important  procedure  in  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions. Altogether  a  fascinating  outing,  for  men  as  well 
as  masters.  For  the  beaters  enjoy  the  life  to  the  full — 
and  the  ample  rations  put  the  seal  to  the  content. 
Some  dozen  of  these  of  an  evening  will  make  short  work 
of  a  goat  and  a  number  of  rabbits  boiled  in  an  enormous 
cauldron  with  a  heap  of  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  rice, 
and  a  variety  of  other  ingredients.  And  when  the 
shooters  can  point  to  a  bag  of  thirty  good  buck,  they 
are  equally  content  likewise.  Then,  after  all  this,  back 
once  more  to  Madeira  and  the  green  and  purple  moun- 
tains. 
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Modern  Argentina 

The  El  Dorado  of  To-day 

WITH     NOTES     ON     URUGUAY     AND     CHILE 

BY 

W.   n.    KOEBEL 

With   One    Hundred    and    Twenty-three    Illustrations 

Demy  8vo.    Cloth.    Gilt  top.     12/6  net. 

(This  is  an  entirely  new  work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Argentine.  The  book  deals 
exhaustively  with  this  great  republic  of  Southern  America,  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  European  atten- 
tion. The  book  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  situation — political 
and  commercial — of  this  astonishing  country,  but  with  the  intimate 
life  of  its  inhabitants  as  well.  The  field  afforded  by  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  modern  Argentine  has  been  but  little  exploited.  The 
study,  therefore,  of  the  blending  of  old  and  new,  of  the  ethics  of  the 
Gaucho  knife  and  of  the  temperament  of  these  picturesque  riders  of 
the  plains  with  the  up-to-date  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  come  to 
flood  the  land  is  a  fascinating  one.) 


MODERM  nRQENTmn -Press  Opinions. 

"  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Koebel's  becomes  a  necessity  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  work  of  reference." — Tatler. 

"  Mr.  Koebel's  book  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  progress  already 
accomplished  by  the  great  South  American  Republic." — Graphic. 

"  The  writer  has  mastered  the  happy  art  of  serving  up  information 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  all  jam  and  no  powder,  and  his 
book  in  consequence  will  appeal  to  a  far  wider  public  than  is  directly 
interested  in  Argentina." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  It  is  certainly  worth  the  while  of  intending  tourists  or  intending 
settlers  to  read  what  he  has  to  say." — Yorkshire  Post. 

"  We  close  the  book  with  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure  and  interest, 
and  wish  the  writer  every  success  in  his  endeavour  to  enlighten  his 
stay-at-home  brethren  on  ....  this  great  far-spreading  South 
American  Republic." — Western  Morning  Neivs. 

"  Will  be  found  most  interesting." — Industria. 

"  Mr.  Koebel's  book  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
interest  in  Argentine  industries." — Bulletin  Imperial  Institute. 

"  It  is  to  prospective  emigrants  that  this  book  should  be  specially 
valuable. " — Geographical  Journal. 
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MODERN  ARGENTINA— Press  Opinions  (Continued). 

"  It  is  full  of  information  and  entertainment." — John  Bull. 

"  Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  can  be  confidently  recommended 
to  our  readers." — South  American  Journal. 

"  A  perfect  mine  of  information  on  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries." — Pitman's  Journal. 

"  Presents  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  picture  of  all  the  phases  of 
life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  of  to-day." — La  Nacion  {Br  enos  Aires). 

"  The  best  book  that  has  been  published  for  many  years  on  this 
great  Southern  Repubhc." — La  Prensa  {Buenos  Aires). 

"  In  a  thoroughly  readable  book  Mr.  Koebel  presents  a  highly 
favourable  impression  of  Argentina." — The  A^e  {Melbourne). 

"  He  has  told  a  capital  story  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests 
in  the  Argentine." — Live  Stock  Journal. 

"  It  is  such  books  as  Mr.  Koebel's  that  cause  a  desire  to  see  the 
country  for  oneself." — Mala  da  Europa  {Lisbon). 

"  Mr.  Koebel's  book  is  just  what  is  required.  It  is  not  filled  with 
dry  statistics,  but  describes  the  country  as  he  sees  it,  and  he  is  a  bom 
observer." — Natal  Mercury. 

"  The  story  is  admirably  told  ....  as  he  goes  through  page  after 
page  of  an  entrancing  tale." — B an  f  shire  Journal. 

"  Vivid  sketches  by  an  observing  traveller  ....  altogether  a 
complete  and  accurate  picture." — Etudes  Colonialcs  {Brussels). 

"  The  writer  ....  gives  as  complete  an  impression  of  the  coun- 
try as  is  possible." — De  Indische  Mercur  {Amsterdam). 

"  The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  is  very  readable,  and  contains 
much  interesting  information.  ...  It  is  the  pleasantly  written 
work  of  a  man  with  observant  eye  and  ready  ear  who  has  made  the 
most  of  his  time  spent  in  the  country  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
vivid  and  intelligent  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard." — Times. 

"  What  our  author  has  to  say  about  the  country  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. .  .  There  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  read  about  rural  matters 
and  about  other  states  in  South  America,  as  Uruguay  and  Chile." — 
Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  readable  book, 
which  will  do  much  to  give  Englishmen  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Republic.'- — Globe. 

''  A  cordial  welcome  should  be  extended  to  this  new  book  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Koebel.  The  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  only  one 
of  its  good  features  ;  another  is  the  ease  and  engaging  style  in  which 
that  information  is  conveyed." — Tribune. 

"  It  gives  a  vivid,  clear,  brightly  written  and  interesting  summary 
of  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent  traveller  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  a 
pen  to  describe  the  ever-changing  scenes  that  passed  before  him." — 
Morning  L^ost. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  is  an  enthusiast,  but,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  he  is  an 
enthusiast  well  equipped  with  knowledge." — Standard. 

*'  The  whole  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with  numerous  photo- 
graphs, gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  country,  which  ought  to  be 
read  with  general  interest  and  attention." — Daily  News. 

"  We  can  highly  praise  Mr.  Koebel's  book." — Athentsum. 

"  The  greatest  usefulness  of  his  well  written  book  will  lie  in  giving 
the  general  reader  a  knowledge  of  all-round  conditions  in  '  the  coming 
country.'  " — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  must  be  congratulated  on  bringing  to  his  subject  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  literary  skill." — Manchester  Guardian. 


MODERN  ARGENTINA— Press  Opinions  (Continued). 

"  Delusions  die  hard,  and  the  popular  imagination  refuses  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  sober  statements  of  a  well-informed  author.  This  resist- 
ance to  enlightenment  ...  is  bound,  however,  to  break  down 
and  disappear  by  dint  of  time,  and  the  book  that  has  just  been  written 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel  on  Argentina  should  hasten  the  process." — 
The  Academv. 

"  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Argentines,  stimu- 
lated by  European  enterprise  and  capital  .  .  .  are  now  availing 
themselves  of  their  opportunities  to  profit  from  the  natural  riches  of 
their  country,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel's  instruc- 
tive pages." — The  Outlook. 

"  Since  Hinchliff's  '  South  American  Sketches  '  there  has  not  been 
so  bright  and  interesting  a  book  on  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Uruguay." — Mr.  R.  B.  Cnnninghame  Grahame  in  the  Nation. 

"  The  author  treats  of  the  inhabitants,  physical  features,  industries, 
resources,  natural  history,  etc.,  of  the  Republic  in  a  manner  which 
will  appeal  both  to  the  ca]ntalist  and  the  general  reader." — West- 
minster Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Koebel's  book  would  have  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to 
descriptions  of  unknown  lands,  even  were  it  less  well  done  than  it  is. 
But  it  is  a  lively  and  vivid  description  .  .  .  full  of  first  hand 
observation,  and  illustrated  at  every  step  by  good  snapshot  photo- 
graphs, the  book  cannot  but  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
readers  curious  concerning  the  life  of  the  South  American  Republics." 
— Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  has  done  his  work  so  conscientiously,  he  has  left  no 
aspect  of  the  country  untouched.  .  .  .  He  has  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  task  not  only  first-hand  knowledge,  but  an  agreeable 
Hterary  style,  the  humour,  crispness,  and  lucidity  of  which  make 
every  chapter  a  delight  to  read." — Reynold's  Newspaper. 

"  A  comprehensive,  straightforward  account  of  a  Republic  concern- 
ing the  present-day  aspects  of  which  the  average  Englishman  has  but 
the  haziest  knowledge." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  All  the  aspects  of  the  settler's  life,  the  natural  scenery  and  natural 
history  of  his  surroundings  are  vividly  treated  in  not  too  scientific  a 
manner,  with  the  result  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page." — Birmingham 
Post. 

"  'There  exists  probably  no  other  civilised  country  of  the  magnitude 
of  Argentina  of  which  less  is  known  in  Europe.'  With  this  statement 
W.  H.  Koebel  begins  his  fascinating  volume  .  .  .  and  the  reader, 
after  perusing  the  great  amount  of  information  which  Mr.  Koebel  has 
brough  together,  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion." — Dundee  Adver- 
tiser. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  has  given  us  a  most  readable  and  interesting  volume." 
— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  This  picturesque  record  of  the  territories  and  resources  of  the 
El  Dorado  of  to-day  .  .  .  has  a  wide  and  varied  range,  and  will 
go  far  to  dissipate  the  European  ignorance  of  which  Mr.  Koebel  justly 
complains." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  possesses  the  literary  faculty  in  no  mean  degree,  and, 
beyond  the  elaborate  treatment  of  its  subject  matter,  his  work  is  in 
itself,  pleasant  reading." — Mining  Journal. 
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A    NOVEL 

By  W.  M.  KOEBEL. 

Large  Crown  8vo.        Cloth.  Price  6/- 


PReSS  OPINIONS 


"  A  good  adventure  story  with  plenty  of  colour  and  incident." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  in  part  a  clever  political  satire,  but  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  well-told  love  story  that  holds  the  attention  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last." — Scotsman. 

"  A  brisk  and  vivacious  book,  and  quite  to  be  recommended." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  most  striking  character  is  the  President  of  Neuvonie,  a 
bombastic  and  benevolent  personage  who  might  have  stepped  out 
of  a  novel  by  Daudet." — Athcnamm. 

"  The  picturesque  happenings  of  its  rise  and  fall  are  marked  in 
effective  and  adequate  style." — Graphic. 

"  Each  character  is  drawn  with  power." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  Written  in  that  free  and  forceful  style  which  those  who  have  read 
the  author's  earlier  writings  have  generally  admired." — Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  a  long  one,  but  one  is  not  tempted  to  wish  it  shorter. ' ' 
— Evening  Standard. 
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BY  J.  CATHCART  WASON,  M.P.. 

WITH    A    PREFACE    BY 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

With  33  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Borup,  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society,  Uganda  ;  Mr.  Cunnington,  of  Uganda  ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cathcart  Wason, 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  Gilt  Top.     Price  35.  6d.  net.     By  Post  35.  lod. 

A    HISTORY    OF    RHODESIA 

COMPILED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 
By  HOWARD  HENSMAN. 
With  a  Map.      Crown  8vo.       Price  6s.       By  Post,  6s.  4d. 
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THE    RETURN    OF    JOE 

And  other  New  Zealand  Stories 

By    W.    M.    KOCBCL 

Crown    8vo.       Cloth.  Price    6/- 

PRess  opinions 


"  There  is  a  touch  of  individuahty  about  these  stories  of  hfe  in  New 
Zealand  that  it  is  very  acceptable.  One  misses,  and  gratefully,  too, 
the  straining  after  sensation  and  the  trumped  up  adventures  of  the 
t\T)ical  melodramatic  story,  and  welcomes  in  their  stead  the  record 
of  things  done  and  suffered  by  pioneers  in  a  strange  land.  The  yarns 
are  of  varied  descriptions,  but  each  is  full  of  interest." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"  We  can  confidently  point  out  the  '  Return  of  Joe  '  as  deserving 
perusal.  The  author  writes  well,  sees  widely,  and  has  a  vivid  pen. 
The  title-story  is  perhaps  the  best  in  its  strength,  simplicity,  and 
pathos.  .  .  .  Altogether  this  is  an  attractive  volume  which 
should  find  many  friends." — Globe. 

"  Mr.  Kocbel  ....  writes  easily  and  without  pretence. 
The  result  is  that  the  book  is  agreeable  reading,  all  the  more  because 
it  deals  with  new  and  strange  elements." — Athenaum. 

"  Fresh  and  vigorous  stories  of  New  Zealand  life  with  excellent 
local  colour." — Review  of  Reviews. 

"  To  the  merit  claimed  for  them  by  their  author,  that  their  local 
colour  was  not  obtained  at  second  hand,  we  can  add  more  merits — 
notably  a  strong  impression  of  reality,  and  a  simple,  straightforward 
style  of  concise  narration  which,  by  avoiding  any  apparent  striving 
after  effect,  is  all  the  more  effective.  His  pathos  and  humour  have, 
for  English  readers,  the  freshness  of  the  scenes,  situations  and 
characters  to  which  they  belong." — Graphic. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  is  an  authority  upon  New  Zealand  ....  thus 
far,  therefore,  the  stories  have  some  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  public  ;  but  they  have  more — they  prove  the  author's  powers 
of  strong  originality  and  able  characterisation." — Tatler. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel  has  been  well  advised  in  bringing  together 
a  collection  of  yarns  treating  of  life  in  that  far  away  corner  of  the 

British   Empire The   chief  charm  of  his  book  to  the 

discerning  reader  will  be  in  the  skilful  verisimilitude  with  which  he 
paints  in  his  background.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  collection  arc 
merely  sketches,  but  we  do  not  feel  for  a  moment  the  lack  of  the 

story,  so  vivid  is  the  local  colour '  Joe  '  is  a  character 

which  might  have  appealed  to  Bret  Harte." — Reynolds  Newspaper. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  clearly  knows  his  colony.  His  stories  have  atmos 
phere,  and  read  like  actual  transcripts  from  life.  He  has  that  sense 
of  the  essential  without  which  no  good  story  can  be  written,  and  a 
quick  eye  for  the  incongruous  and  grotesque  ;  he  can  depict  the 
tragedy  and  the  tears  of  things  simply  and  without  straining  after 
effect." — Manchester  Guardiar. 


THE  RETURN  OF  JOE— Press  Opinions  (Continued). 

"  The  first  tale  is  the  best ;  it  reaches  a  high  level  of  finished 
pathos.  But  it  is  in  good  company.  All  the  stories  in  this  New- 
Zealand  batch  have  a  fine  colour,  and  many  possess  deeper  qualities 
as  well." — Morning  Leader. 

"  In  his  new  book  Mr.  Koebel  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  given 
in  his  engaging  miscellany,  '  The  Seat  of  Moods.'  ....  The 
title  piece  of  the  volume  is  a  well-knit  and  touching  little  tale.  .  . 
Several  other  sketches  are  remarkable  at  once  for  vivid  realism 

and  the  plangent  note  of  their  intrinsic  pathos The 

humorous  stories  serviceably  illustrate  their  themes,  and  they  invari- 
ably disclose  keen  perception  of  character  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment."— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  The  tales  .  .  .  are  both  powerful  in  themselves  and  racy  of 
the  soil  that  gave  them  birth.  They  make  a  book  which  New 
Zealandcrs  must  heartily  enjoy,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a  keen 
interest  by  many  in  the  old  country." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Koebel  excels  in  a  certain  vividness  of  descriptive  power  and 
a  gift  of  rendering  the  wry,  grim  pathos  of  hard  and  rugged  lives." — 
Reader. 

"  Some  of  the  tales  are  dramatic,  others  to  be  valued  for  their  local 
colouring.  Alcove  all  else,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  comradeship 
that  subsists  amongst  men  whose  lot  is  set  in  lonely  places." — 
Academy. 

"  Anyone  who  comes  across  the  book  will  assuredly  find  it  worth 
while  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover." — Madame. 


THE     ANCHORAGE 

Tlie    Story     of    a     New     Zealand     Slieep     Farm 

By  W.  M.  KOtBCL 

Crowrt  8vo.       Cloth.  Price  6/- 


PRCSS  OPIMIOIiS 


"  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel  has  come  forward  at  a  bound  in  his  new  novel 
.  .  .  .  The  Anchorage  is  an  excellent  story,  and  Mr.  Koebel's 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  a  New  Zealand  sheep 
ranch  deserve  high  praise." — Black  and  White. 

"  He  finds  within  a  narrow  range  materials  for  a  stirring  drama 
of  love  and  good-fellowship  and  vindictive  rancour." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  Pen-pictures  of  scenes  in  and  around  a  New  Zealand  sheep  farm 
that  are  faithfully  and  beautifully  done  by  a  man  who  both  sees  and 
feels,  and  can  convey  to  another  his  own  vivid,  warm,  and  loving 
sense  of  nature." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Koebel's  latest  story  is  a  remarkably  able  piece  of  work. 
.  .  .  .  With  such  an  admirable  set  of  characters,  a  romantic 
country,  with  which  be  is  obviously  familiar,  and  the  gift  of  story 
telling,"  success  was  practically  assured,  and  is  in  any  case  real." — 
Scotsman. 
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THE  ANCHORAGE— Press  Opinions  (Continued). 

"  Described  with  sympathetic  power.  The  story  loses  nothing 
because  it  is  quietly  told,  without  vehemence  or  straining  after 
effect." — Birminfham  Daily  Post. 

"  He  shows  acute  insight  into  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  Anchorage  is  decidedly  a  book  to  read." — The  Acadetny. 

"  In  Mr.  Kocbel's  record  there  is  plenty  of  action  ....  and 
his  elaboration  freshly  ilhistrates  his  familiarity  with  his  favourite 
ground." — Glasgow  Herald. 

''  A  pleasant,  wholesome  narrative,  with  the  picture  of  New 
Zealand  life  and  Mildred  Barry's  love  story  woven  into  it." — Times. 

"  That  the  story  is  capitally  told  has  already  been  indicated, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  add  is  that  interest  is  maintained  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  rt^ader  will  have  no  temptation  to  skip  bits 
here  and  there." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vivid,  and  the  characters  are  well 
drawn,  as  is  also  the  effect  of  the  rough,  breezy,  outdoor  life,  spent 
mostly  in  the  saddle." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  A  book  of  unusual  merit.  In  a  sense  an  adventure  story ;  it  is 
one  that  interests  even  more  by  virtue  of  its  people  than  of  its  inci- 
dents  The  scenes  describing  Colonial  life  are  fresh  and 

invigorating." — The  Globe. 


E5SAY5    ON    ART 

By  JOHN  MOPPNCR,  Rfi. 

EDITED    BY 

FRANK     RUTTER 


Foolscap  8vo.  2/6  net. 


These  Essays  of  John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  whose  writings  on  the  art 
he  practised  with  such  distinction,  have  never  been  re-printed  since 
their  first  appearance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  reviews  of  the  early 
19th  century.  Hoppner 's  views  on  portrait  painting  and  the  art 
of  his  contemporaries  are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  sound 
judgment  in  these  essays,  which  have  been  re-discovered  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutter,  the  art  critic  of  the 
Sunday  Time.-. 


London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 
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The  World  that  Never  Was 

A     LOIMOOIM     FAIMXASV 

By  n.  St.  JOHN  HDCOCK. 

With    27  full-page   Illustrations   by  TOM  BROWNE,  R.I. 


An  entirely  new  and  original  book  for  children. 

Large  Post  Quarto.     Price  6\-  net. 

"  The  World  that  Never  Was  "  is  a  children's  book  of  an 
entirely  novel  kind.  It  is  specially  written  for  children,  but  the 
interest  and  humour  of  it  appeal  almost  as  strongly  to  adult  as  to 
younger  readers.  The  story  is  of  Olive  and  her  brother  Tony, 
who  go  out  at  night  to  see  what  the  city  is  like  when  everybody  is 
at  home  in  bed.  They  find  that  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  statues 
and  the  people  in  the  poster  pictures  come  to  life  and  step  down 
from  their  hoardings  and  pedestals,  and  become  leading  characters 
in  the  fantastic  romance  that  is  played  out  in  the  streets,  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  on  Primrose  Hill,  betwixt  midnight  and 
dawn.  Children  will  like  to  know  why  Old  Mother  Hubbard  was 
turned  into  an  aged  mermaid  and  doomed  to  live  nightly  in  one  of 
the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains.  They  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
why  when  Sunny  Jim  kissed  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  she  woke  up 
and  did  not  love  him,  but  went  off  with  the  elderly  Quaker,  Mr. 
Peckwater.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they  know  what  became 
of^Gog  and  Magog  after  they  exploded  in  the  Strand,  and  why  the 
two  hideous,  small  idols  in  the  British  Museum  frightened  Olive 
by  winking  at  her.  They  will  read  of  Magog's  magic  Snuff-Box, 
which  kept  growing  till  it  was  too  big  for  Olive  to  carry,  and  when 
they  reach  the  part  where  the  Black  Kangaroo  snatches  it,  leaps, 
and  vanishes,  with  the  faithful  policeman,  P.C.  i^,  clinging  round 
its  neck — knowing  what  is  to  happen  if  Olive  fails  to  get  it  back 
again,  they  won't  shut  the  book  till  they  know  whether  she  does. 
It  is  the  newest,  quaintest  children's  book  that  has  appeared  since 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland." 


Albert  Moore,  His  Life  U  Works 

By    HLFRCD    LYS    BHLDRY 
With  70  Illustrations 

Demy  Quarto.     21/-  net. 

London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 
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A    LIST    OF    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

FRANCIS   GRIFFITHS, 

34  Maiden   Lane,   Strand,  London,  W.C. 


:  o: 


THE    ENGLISH   PEOPLE    OVEBSBAS.       A    History.        By   A.    VVyatt 
TiLBY.     To  be  completed  in  three  volumes.     Vol.  I  just  ready.     Demy  8vo. 
cloth.     Price  15/-  net.       In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  "  it  has  been 
his  first  principle  that  no  settlement  of  the  English-speaking  people  over- 
seas should  be  left  unnoticed  ;  and  his  second  that  the  actors  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  speak  for  themselves  from  the  records  they  have  left  behind." 
He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  existing  and  original  authorities  :  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  found  both  accurate  and  impartial. 
MODEBN   ABGENTINA.       The   El   Dorado  of  To-day.       With   notes  on 
Uruguay    and    Chile.        By    W.    H.    Koebel.       With    123    illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  12/6  net. 
[This  is  an  entirely  new  work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Argentine.     The  book  deals  exhaustively   with 
this    great    republic    of    South    America,    which    at    the    present    moment    is 
occupying   so   large   a  share   of   European   attention.     The  book   is  concerned 
not    only    with    the    situation — political    and    commercial — of    this    astonishing 
country,    but    with    the   intimate   life   of    its   inhabitants   as   well.        The   field 
afforded  by  the  manners  ^nd  customs  of  the  modern  Argentine  has  been  but 
little  exploited.     The  study,  therefore,  of  the  blending  of  old  and  new,  of  the 
ethics  of  the  Gaucho  knife  and  of  the  temperament  of  these  picturesque  riders 
of  the  plains  with  the  up-to-date  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  come  to  flood 
the  land   is  a  fascinating  one.] 

"  The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  is  very  readable,  and  contains  much 
interesting  information.  .  .  .  It  is  the  pleasantly  written  work  of  a  man 
with  observant  eye  and  ready  ear  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  time  spent 
in  the  country  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  vivid  and  intelligent  account 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard." — Times. 

"  What  our  author  has  to  say  about  the  country  is  very  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  read  about  rural  matters  and  about  other 
states  in  South  America,   as  Uruguay  and  Chile." — Spectator 

"  Mr.  Koebel  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  readable  book,  which 
will  do  much  to  give  Englishmen  a  better  understanding  of  the  Republic." — 
Globe. 

"  A  cordial  welcome  should  be  extended  to  this  new  book  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Koebel.  The  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  only  one  of  its  good 
features  ;  another  is  the  easy  and  engaging  style  in  which  that  information  is 
conveyed. " — Tribune. 

EAST  AFBICA  AND  UGANDA;  or.  Our  Last  Land.  By  J.  Cathcart 
Wason,  M.P.,  v^'ith  a  preface  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G,, 
K.C.B.  With  33  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Borup,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Uganda  ;  Mr.  "Cunnington,  of  Uganda  ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  Wason.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.  Price 
^^  3/6  net. 

"  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason  has  published  a  most  entertaining  volume  on  East 
Africa  and  Uganda.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  written  a  most  noteworthy 
preface  to  the  book,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  excellent 
photographs." — People's  Journal. 

"  A  readable  book.  Gives  many  insights  into  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  an  interesting  people." — Shetland  News. 


A  HISTOBY  OF  KHODESIA.  Compiled  from  Official  Sources.  By 
Howard  Hensman.  With  a  map.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6/- 
**  We  would  not  forego  any  portion  of  Mr.  Hensman 's  work.  ...  It 
is  very  fair,  surprisingly  so,  if  we  take  the  nearness  of  the  events  which  he 
relates,  and  the  style  and  the  treatment  are  intended  to  be  without  bias.  This 
is  an  extremely  difficult  performance,  yet  Mr.  Hensman  seems  to  have 
achieved  it." 

THE  WESSEX  OF  BOMANCE.  By  Wilkinson  Sherren.  Large  8vo. 
6/-  net.  New  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  of  value  and  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  country  life  and  literature.     Containing  several  new  illustrations. 

"  Another   stimulant   to   imagination." — George   Meredith. 

"  I   think  it  a  very  good  book." — /.  M.   Barrie. 

"It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  nineteenth  century 
literature." — Mrs.    Louise    Chandler    Moulton. 

"  A  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  South-West  England, 
which  is  quite  worthy  to  stand  by  itself  and  to  be  read  for  its  own  intrinsic 
interest. — The   Outlook. 

"  Apart  from  Mr.  Hardy  there  is  not  a  work  of  fiction  that  can  give  one 
quite  the  atmosphere  of  Wessex  peasant  life  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  Sherren 
manages  to  convey  into  his  pages  of  fact." — 5/.  James's  Gazette. 

**  All  that  anyone  can  care  or  need  to  know  about  the  originals  of  the 
scenes  and  personages  of  Mr.   Hardy's  novels  he  will  find  here." — Truth. 

"  The  largest  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  fine  descriptive  accounts 
of  Wessex  towns  and  villages." — New   York  Times. 

THE  DICKENS  CONCOBDANCE.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Names  and 
Characters  and  principal  places  mentioned  in  all  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Containing  first  a  List  of  the  Works,  secondly  a  Summary  of 
Chapters  in  each  book  or  pamphlet,  and  thirdly  a  complete  Alphabetical 
Index  of  names  with  the  title  of  book  and  number  of  chapter  quoted. 
By  Marv  Williams.     Price  3/6  net 

THE  TBUE  STOBY  OF  QEOBGE  ELIOT.  In  relation  to  Adam  Bede, 
giving  the  life  history  of  the  more  prominent  characters.  With  83 
illustrations.  By  William  Mottram,  grand  nephew  of  Seth  Bede,  and 
cousin  to  the  Author.     Large  8vo.     Gilt  Top.     7/6  net. 

"  The  reading  public  will  welcome  anything  that  throws  a  light  upon  its 
favourite  character.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  author  for  these  lucid 
chapters,  and  shall  read  with  renewed  zest  our  old  favourite  'Adam  Bede.' 
One  word  as  to  the  excellency  of  the  '  get-up  '  of  the  book  and  the  beautiful 
illustrations  which  adorn  it.  They  are  admirable  in  every  way.  The  book 
should  command  a  ready  sale,  especially  among  the  multitude  of  lovers  of 
George   Eliot's   writings." — Sphere. 

**  Seldom  has  an  important  literary  task  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly 
as  a  labour  of  love  than  this  story  of  the  author  and  character  of  *  Adam 
Bede.'  Here  we  are  told  all  about  Adam  and  Seth  Bede,  Dinah  Morris,  Mrs. 
Poyser,  and  George  Eliot  herself.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  and  to  every 
lover  of  *  Adam  Bede  '  it  will  be  deeply  interesting.  To  see  precisely  the 
materials  out  of  which  George  Eliot  constructed  her  great  romance  is 
profoundly   interesting." — The   Aldersgate. 

"  Every  reader  of  '  Adam  Bede  '  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr.  W. 
Mottram 's  true  story  of  George  Eliot.  The  book  is  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the  actual  personages  introduced  into  the  famous  novel.  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  its  interesting  illustrations,  some  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
before." — The  Sphere. 

"  To  those  who  know  their  George  -Eliot  well  this  book  will  be  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  writer." — Western  Daily  Press. 

'*  The  autobiography  of  Dinah  Morris  are  intensely  interesting  chapters. 
All  students  of  the  famous  novelist  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Mottram 's  book." 
— The  Crusader. 

IBISH  AND  ENGLISH  POBTBAITS  AND     IMPBESSIONS.  By 

Robert  Lynd,     Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  price  5s.  net. 
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HYDBOMEIi  AND  BUE.  Rendered  into  English  from  the  German  of 
Marie  Madelaine,  by  Ferdinand  E.  Kappey.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top, 
price  5s.  net. 

ALBEBT  MOOBE,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WOBKS.  By  Alfred  Lys  Baldry. 
With  70  Illustrations.     Demy  Quarto.     21/-  net. 

ESSAYS  ON  ABT.  By  John  IIoppner,  R.A.  Edited  by  Frank  Rutter. 
Foolscap  8vo.,  Cloth.  Price  2/6  net.  These  Essays  have  never  been  re- 
printed since  their  first  appearance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  reviews  of 
the  early  19th  century.  Hoppner's  views  on  portrait  painting  and  the  art 
of  his  contemporaries  are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  sound  judgment 
in  these  essays,  which  have  been  re-discovered  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.   Frank  Rutter,  the  art  critic  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

SONGS  OF  OLD  FBANCE.  By  Percy  Allen.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
top.     Price  6/-  net. 

"  Mr.  Allen  has  been  noticeably  successful  in  making  these  verses  of  philo- 
sophical and  serious  frivolity  dance  gracefully  to  the  alien  music  of  English. 
The  book  should  arouse  a  hearty  interest  and  no  little  admiration  in  readers 
who  can  understand  how  Montmartre  may  relieve  the  solemn  pomposities  of 
the  Institute  of  France." — Scotsman. 

"  The  volume  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  romance  rendered 
lyrically  :  such  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his  selection  from  French 
Songs." — Daily   Telegraph. 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAB;  WITH  "  DE  OMNIBUS"  BHYMES.  By 
F.  J.  Cox.     Illustrated  by  Howard  Somerville.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  3/6  net. 

*'  Mr.  F.  J.  Cox's  clever  verses.  Many  of  these  we  have  already  met  in  the 
columns  of  '  Mr.  Punch  ' ;  and  are  glad  to  meet  again.  Mr.  Cox  has  wit  and 
humour;  and  the  means  of  expressing  both." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Cox  is  a  skilful  writer  of  humorous  verse.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  of 
his  many  gifts  is  the  ingenuity  of  his  rhymes." — Spectator. 

"  His  verses  not  infrequently  contain  the  soul  of  wit.  Whether  as  parodist 
(the  motor  parodies  are  particularly  happy)  or  as  original  composer  of  frivolity, 
he  is  a  most  diverting  companion.  His  technique  is  versatile  and  finished,  his 
humour  agile,  pointed,  and  never  bitter.  These  scattered  verses  were  well 
worth  collecting." — Morning  Leader. 

Skilful,   cheerful,   philosophic,   his  verses  ought  to  appeal  to  all   lovers  of 
light  rhymes." — Black  and  White. 

A  LIFE'S  LOVE  SONGS  AND  OTHEB  POEMS.  By  N.  Thorpb  Mayne. 

Foolscap  8vo.,   Cloth,   Gilt  top.     Price  4/-  net. 

JEZEBEL:  A  DBAMA.  By  P.  Mordaunt  Barnard,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth.     Price  2/-  net. 

LIFE  OF  THE  BIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  HENBY  SMITH,  M.P.  By 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,   Bart.,   M.P.     Illustrated.     Price  3/6. 

MBMOIB  OF  EDWABD  CBAVEN  HAWTBEY,  D.D.,  Head-ma.ster 
and  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton.  By  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Illustrated.     Price  7/6. 

SIB  JOHN  MOWBBAY'S  BEMINISCENCES.     Seventy  years  at  West- 
minster.    With  other  Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  Bart,  M.P.     Edited  by  his  daughter.     With  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.     Large  Crown  8vo.     7/6. 
"  Emphatically,  Miss  Mowbray  has  done  the  reading  public  excellent  service 
in  placing  this  volume  before  them.     .     .     .     Infinitely  more  agreeable    and 
instructive  reading  than  many  more  ambitious  and  self-conscious  essays  in  the 
same  line.     .     .     .     Every  chapter  will  repay  perusal. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  commend  to  our  readers  this  modest  and  true  record  of  a  member  of 
the  old  school.  As  the  book  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  good  reading  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  it  compares  favourably  with  the  prolix  and  pretentious 
biographies  that  are  too  much  the  fashion. — Literature. 


THE  TBXJMPETEB.     A  Romance  of  the  Rhine.     By  Joseph  Victor  Von 
ScHEFFEL,        Translated    from    the    Two    Hundredth    German    Edition    by 
Z^  Jessie  Beck  and  Louise  Lorimer.     With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Theo- 

<^'  dore  Martin,  G.C.B.     Long  8vo,  3/6. 

"  No  German  poet  is  more  original.  .  .  .  But  most  original  and  most 
charming  of  all  is  the  humour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  No  modern  poetical  work  in  any  other  country  of  the  world  has  reached  so 
great  a  position,  and  readers  of  this  delightful  rendering  will  readily  under- 
stand the  reason.  .  .  .  It  is  spontaneous  and  fresh,  and  gives  one  the 
feeling  that  it  must  have  been  created  in  the  open  air." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE    NEW    OBDEB.        Studies    in    Unionist  Policy.       Edited   by   Lord 
Malmesbury. 

CONTENTS  :— 
UNIONIST  PHILOSOPHY.     By  Lord  Malmesbury. 
THE  CONSTITUTION,   1907.     By  Lord  Morpeth,  M.P. 
IRELAND.     By  the  Hon.  Hugh  O'Neill. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.     By  Lord  Winterton,  M.P. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  EMPIRE.     By  the  Hon.  Bernhard  Wise 
HOME  INDUSTRIES.     By  E.  G.  Spencer  Churchill. 
FOREIGN  POLICY.       By  T.  Comyn-Platt. 
SHIPS.     By  Alan  H.  Burgoyne. 
THE  ARMY.     By  Wilfred  Ashlev,  M.P. 
THE  CITIZEN  ARMY.     By  Henry  Page  Croft. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.     By  Michael  H.  Temple. 
LAND.     By  G.  L.  Courthope,  M.P. 
SOCIALISM.     By  Ronald  McNeill. 
LABOUR.     By  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland. 

THE  FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE.     By  Sir  J.  Rolleston. 
DEMY  8vo.     CLOTH.     PRICE   12/6  NET. 

JOHN-  BULL'S  ABMY  FBOM  WITHIN.     Facts,  Figures,  and  a  Human 
Document  from   One  Who  has  been  "Through  the  Mill."     By   Robert 
Edmondson,    Ex-Sergeant    21st    Hussars    (now    21st    Lancers),    and    Ex- 
Squadron-Sergeant-Major  35th   Imperial  Yeomanry,   with  an   introduction 
by  Arnold  White.     Crown  8vo.     Price  6/-  net. 
"  We  agree  entirely  with   Mr.   Arnold   White,   who  contributes  its   preface, 
that  the  remarkable  book  by  Ex-Squadron-Sergeant-Major  Edmondson  ought 
to  arouse  more  interest  in  real  military  reform   than  anything  that  has    yet 
appeared." — Weekly  Times  and  Echo. 

"  The  author  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  his  criticisms  of  militarv  adminis- 
tration, and  more  particularly  discipline,  are  well  worth  attention." — Truth. 

THE  CONSTBUCTION  AND  BECONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.     A   Manual   of   the  Therapeutics  of   Exercise.      By    Eugen    San- 
Dow,    with  a   Foreword  by   Sir   Arthur  Conan    Doyle.     Demy   Quarto, 
Cloth.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Price  12/6  net.     With  a  Manikin. 
The  Contents   include  : — Exercise — With   Apparatus,    Without  Apparatus, 
The  Habit  of  Exercise,   Relaxation.     Physical  Degeneration,   Racial  and  Indi- 
vidual.    Structural    Effects    of    Exercise.     Functional    Effect    of    Exercise — I. 
Organic  Function,  II.  Cellular  Function.     Moral  Effect  of  Exercise.     Exercise 
for    Men.     Exercise   for   Women.     Exercise    for   Children.     Exercise    and     the 
Digestive  Process — I.  The  Digestion  of  Food,  II.  The  Absorption  and  Assimi- 
lation of  Food,  III.  General  Summary,   IV.  The  Effect  of  Exercise  upon  the 
Processes  of  Digestion,  Absorption  and  Assimilation.     Exercise  and  the  Respi- 
ration.       Exercise    and    the    Muscles.        Exercise    and    the    Nervous    System. 
Exercise  and  the  Bones  and  Cartilage.     Exercise  and  Reproduction.     Exercise 
and  Metabolism.     Exercise  and  the  Ailments  it  is  Known  to  Cure.     Exercise 
and  the  Diseases  it  may  be  Expected  to  Cure.     The  Cells  and  Tissues  of  the 
Body. 


THE  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James  Lorimer, 
LL.D.  In  2  volumes.  Published  at  16/6  net.  Purchased  separately  : 
Vol.   I..  7/6;  Vol.   II.,  9/-. 

Book  I. — Of  the  Sources  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Book  II. — Of  the  Recognition  of  State-Existence  as  the  Fundamental  Doctrine 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Book  III.— Of  the  Normal  Relations  of  States. 

Book  IV. — Of  the  Abnormal  Jural  Relations  of  Political  Entities. 

Book  V. — The  Ultimate  Problem  of  International  Jurisprudence. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Crown  8vo,  2/6  net. 
Contents  : — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Problem  of  Kant.  The  Schools  of  Philosophy  :  Materialism, 
Agnosticism,  Idealism,  Christianity.  Subjective  Idealism  :  Berkeley,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Conscience.     The  Freedom  of  the  Will.     The  Physical  Basis  of  Life. 

PEOSE  COMPOSITION,  PLAIN  PBINCIPLES  OF.  By  Professor 
MiNTO.     Price  i/-  net. 

Chapter  I.  General  Considerations. — Introductory.  The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciple. The  Starting  Point,  'the  Body  of  the  Composition  and  the  Method  of 
Procedure.  Chapter  II.  The  Structure  of  Sentences  and  Parar^raphs. — Over- 
crowded Sentences.  Right  Words  in  Right  Places.  Arrangement  of  Sen- 
tences.— Paragraph  Method.  Balanced  Structure.  Periodic  Structure.  The 
Climax.  Chapter  III.  Figures  of  .Speech. — Meaning  of  "  Figure."  Interro- 
gation. Exclamation.  Apostrophe.  Vision.  Personification  Hyperbole. 
Irony.  Inuendo.  Epigram.  Similes  and  Metaphors.  Metonymies  Chapter 
IV.  Concluding  Remarks. — Meaning  of  Earnestness.  Saxon  and  Latin 
Words.     Simplicity  must  be  Relative.     Purity  of  Style.     Character. 

'■  A  little  book  full  of  indispensable  hints  for  the  public  speaker." 

LECTUBES  AND  ESSAYS.  By  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  First 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh.     Demy  8vo,  price  6/6    net. 

Contents  : — I. — Do  States,  like  Individuals,  inevitably  tend,  after  a  Period 
of  Maturity,  to  Decay.  II. — On  Taste.  III. — Accuracy.  IV. — Desultory 
Reading.  V. — On  the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  VI. — Schools  and  School 
Life.  Vll. — On  Nothing.  VHI. — The  Closing  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
II.  in  1672.  IX. — Names  and  Nicknames.  X. — Archseology  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  XL — On  Distant  Correspondence.  XII. — On  Moli^re,  etc.,  etc. 
THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  KEYS.  Essays  on  Christian  Thought  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  By  the  Rev  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     Price  5/-  net. 

"  Reflective  Essays  written  with  effect." — The  Times. 

'■  One  of  the  freshest  and  most  invigorating  books  that  have  recently  come 
within  my  purview.  Pervaded  everywhere  by  the  force  of  an  original  mind." 
— Hibhert  Journal. 

"  Deeply  interesting  and  intensely  suggestive." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Much  depth  of  thought  and  clever  handling." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Not  commonplace — too  much  to  say — so  many  new  modern  thoughts." — 
Expository  Times. 

Distinctly  stimulating." — Academy. 
THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH  and  Other  Historical  Studies.     Bv  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Price  6/-  net. 

"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  in  the  company 
of  a  vigorous,  versatile,  strenuous,  and  withal  a  refreshing  personality." — 
AthencBum, 

*'  Dr.  Wright  has  done  well  to  republish  the  essays  contained  in  the  present 
volume  ....  marked  by  rich  fulness  of  learning  and  by  what  does  not 
always  accompany  it,  by  sobriety  of  treatment." — Record. 

"  Probably  the  ablest  article  on  Isaiah  written  from  a  conservative  and 
orthodox  point  of  view." — Church  Family  Newspaper. 


NEWMAN",    PASCAL,    LOISY,    AND    THE    CATHOLIC    CHUECH. 

By  W.  J.   Williams.     Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Price  6/-  net. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give,  in  outline,  the  philosophic  basis  of  the 
Liberal  Catholic  movement.  It  attempts  to  show  that  Liberal  Catholicism  is 
founded  on  the  best  traditions  in  Catholic  thought 

"  As  the  title  denotes,  this  is  a  thoughtful  treatise  on  the  works  and  views 
of  the  eminent  writers  whose  names  are  set  out  above.  The  author  enters 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of  each  of  the 
writers.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  in  a  dis- 
passionate tone,  and  thus  can  be  profitably  read  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike." — Irish  Independent. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  Liberal  Roman 
Catholic  position  should  read  this  hook/ ^-r-Spectator. 

"  Mr,  Williams'  book  should  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  To  many  it 
will  open  out  a  new  realm  of  philosophic  thought.  It  is  a  book  that 
must  be  read  with  an  intensity  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  one  reading." — 
Catholic   Weekly. 

LUX  HOMINUM.  Studies  of  the  Living  Christ  in  the  World  of  To-day. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth 
Price  7/6  net. 

The  Contributors  include  Professors  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  Allan 
Menzies,  D.D.,  Principal  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Hewlett  Johnson 
B.A.,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  A.  Major,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  S.  Lawrence  Brown,  B.A., 
and   the   author  of  "The   Faith  of  a  Christian." 

"  This  able  volume  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  character  of  Christ 
in  its  various  complexions,  as  revealed  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
through  a  recovery  of  all  the  permanent  features  of  His  Divine  personality 
and  human  passion.  The  articles  are  of  varying  merit,  but  maintain  a  high 
level  of  scholarship  and  literary  ability." — Alder sgate   Magazine. 

"  Lux  Hominum  "  is  a  volume  of  essays  of  the  *  Lux  Mundi  '  type,  and 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  create  as  great  an  excitement,  it  is  certainly  no  less 
worthy  of  popular  esteem." — Baptist  Times. 

"  We  owe  Mr.  Orde  Ward  much  gratitude  for  bringing  together  these 
essays,  which  give  his  undertaking  real  justification,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  Modern  Theology." — 
Guardian. 

CUB  OWN  ENGLISH  BIBLE:  Its  Translators  and  their  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Heaton,  F.R.Hist.S.,  with  56  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.     Price  5/-  net. 

"  He  gives  us  what  has  to  be  told  in  an  attractive  way.  Coedmon, 
Aiahelm,  Baeda,  are  described.  Further  on,  we  hear  of  King  Alfred,  of  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the  Rushworth  Gloss.  Finally  we  come  to  Wycliffe, 
of  whose  character  and  work  there  is  an  interesting  account,  written  in  a 
judiciously  sympathetic  spirit." — Spectator. 

"  This  is  a  distinctly  good  book.  It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information 
in  a  small  compass.  Mr.  Heaton  is  an  eminently  safe  guide." — Methodist 
Times. 

"  This  is  a  noble  work,  and  one  hitherto  greatly  needed.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  Bible  Lovers  who  wish  to  know  how  we  got  our  Bible. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  good  photographs  and  drawings." — British   Weekly. 

"  There  is  a  ready  market  for  books  about  the  English  Bible.  But  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Heaton  has  almost  no  competition,  whilst  he  has  all  the 
popular  interest,  when  he  publishes  a  book  on  the  age  before  printing.  He 
tells  the  diflftcult  story  easily,  and  it  is  made  memorable  by  many  excellent 
engravings. " — Expository  Times. 

CBEED    AND    CIVILISATION.        Their    alliance    in    the    Experience     of 

History.     Being     studies      in     Pagan      Naturalism,     the      Founding     of 

Christianity,   and  the  career  of  the  Latin  Church.     By  Thomas  Gordon, 

M.A.,  B.D.     Crown  Svo.,  Cloth    Price  5/-  net. 

'   The   historical    reader    will    be    rewarded    by    a   good    deal    of    interesting 

matter  in  these  Studies.     There  are  some  attractive  chapters." — Guardian. 


THE  WOBLD'S  QUEST.  Aspects  of  Christian  Thought  in  the  Modern 
World.     By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.     Large  8vo,  7/6  net. 

PAGANISM  AND  CHBISTIANITY.  By  J.  A.  Farrer.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,   pp.   xviii  and  256.     Price  3/6  net. 

Contents  : — Introductory. — I.  Pagan  Monotheism. — II.  Pagan  Theology. — 
III.  Pagan  Religion. — IV.  Pagan  Superstition. — V.  The  Pagan  Belief  in 
Heaven.— VI.  The  Pagan  Belief  in  Hell.— VII.  The  Fnd  of  the  World.— 
VIII.  Pagan  Philosophy. — IX.  Pagan  Morality. — X.  Christianity  and 
Civilisation. — Conclusion. 

'*  The  writer  of  this  singularly  able  book  wins  the  attention  of  his  readers 
at  once  by  his  very  lucid  style  and  his  manifest  earnestness.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last  an  unflagging  interest  is  maintained,  and  one  does  not  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  candour  and  the  courage  or  the  scholarship  and 
intelligence  to  which  the  book  bears  witness.  Mr.  Farrer  says  at  the  outset  : 
'  The  conviction  under  which  the  following  pages  were  written,  and  which 
they  are  meant  to  enforce,  is,  that  the  triumph  over  Paganism  of  that  type 
of  Christianity  which  issued  from  the  cauldron  of  theological  strife  as  the 
only  really  orthodox  form  ;  which  became  stereotyped  in  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
which  produced  the  Crusades,  the  Religious  Orders,  and  the  Inquisition  ; 
and  which  is  now  striving  to  assert  its  blighting  supremacy  over  Protestant 
Christianity,  has  been,  not  a  gain,  but  a  misfortune,  to  the  world,  and  has 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  civilisation.'  There  are  persons  who  would 
turn  with  alarm  from  a  book  introduced  by  such  words  as  these,  but  .  .  . 
the  reactionary  tendency  in  the  present  day  towards  mere  priestcraft  is  again 
reducing  the  higher  Christianity  to  inferior  and  unspiritual  levels,  in  view  of 
which  it  is  well  to  be  reminded,  not  only  of  the  suprnme  spirituality  of  Christ, 
but  also  of  those  almost  faultless  types  of  moral  virtue  in  combination  with 
great  intelligence  which  belong  to  the  old  world,  and  shame  this  latest  age  of 
the  new  world.     Mr.   Farrer  renders  us  this  service." — Yorkshire  Herald. 

LOVE  LETTEBS  OF  KING  HENBY  THE  EIGHTH  TO  ANNE 
BOIiEYN.  With  an  introduction  by  Ladbroke  Black.  F'cap  8vo. 
Paper,  Price  6d.  net.     Cloth,  Price  i/-  net. 

THE   WOBLD    THAT   NEVEB   WAS.     A   London    Fantasy.     By    A.  St. 

John  Adcock.     With  27  full-page  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne,   R.I.  An 

entirely   new   and   original   book   for   children.     Just   ready.        Large  pott 
quarto.     Price  6/-  net. 

"  The  World  that  Never  Was  "  is  a  children's  book  of  an  entirely  novel  kind. 
It  is  specially  written  for  children,  but  the  interest  and  humour  of  it  appeal 
almost  as  strongly  to  adult  as  to  younger  readers.  The  story  is  of  Olive  and 
her  brother  Tony,  who  go  out  at  night  to  see  what  the  city  is  like  when  every- 
body is  at  home  in  bed.  They  find  that  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  statues  and 
the  people  in  the  poster  pictures  come  to  life  and  step  down  from  their  hoard- 
ings and  pedestals,  and  become  leading  characters  in  the  fantastic  romance  that 
is  played  out  in  the  streets,  at  the  British  Museum,  and  on  Primrose  Hill, 
betwixt  midnight  and  dawn.  Children  will  like  to  know  why  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  was  turned  into  an  aged  mermaid  and  doomed  to  live  nightly  in  one 
of  the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains.  They  will  be  anxious  to  learn  why  when 
Sunny  Jim  kissed  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  she  woke  up  and  did  not  love  him,  but 
went  off  with  the  elderly  Quaker,  Mr.  Peckwater.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  know  what  became  of  Gog  and  Magog  after  they  exploded  in  the 
Strand,  and  why  the  two  hideous,  small  idols  in  the  British  Museum  frightened 
Olive  by  winking  at  her.  They  will  read  of  Magog's  magic  SnufT-Box,  which 
kept  growing  till  it  was  too  big  for  Olive  to  carry,  and  when  they  reach  the 
part  where  the  Black  Kangaroo  snatches  it,  leaps,  and  vanishes,  with  the  faith- 
ful policeman,  P.C.  ij,  clinging  round  its  neck — knowing  what  is  to  happen  if 
Olive  fails  to  get  it  back  again,  they  won't  shut  the  book  till  they  know 
whether  she  does.  It  is  the  newest,  quaintest  children's  book  that  has 
appeared  since  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GBEEK  WOESHIP.  By  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith, 
M.A.     Price  2/6  net. 

"  This  admirable  little  work  is  referred  to  by  its  author  as  a  handbook.  The 
book  displays  a  learning  and  an  intimacy  with  the  most  recent  research  on  the 
subject  which  render  it  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  the  professed  student 
of  Greek  life  and  literature." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  satisfactory  volume  in  its  way  than  Mr. 
Kaines  Smith's  work.  In  a  short  and  readable  form  he  gives  a  most  admir- 
able account  of  the  most  recent  researches  into  the  origins  and  manifestations 
of  Greek  worship.  This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  in  which  ceremonial  religion  plays  so  large  a 
part."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  liOIiLAEDS  OF  THE  CHILTEBH-  HILLS.     By  W.  H.  Summers. 

Price  3/6  net. 

"  A  new  history  of  the  Lollards  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Summers.  No  man  living  is  better  fitted  to  write  it.  Mr.  Summers  has  sympathy 
and  catholicity.  He  has  knowledge  and  he  has  outlook.  The  book  is  probably 
meant  to  be  popular,  and  may  God  grant  it  popularity.  But  it  is  the  kind  of 
popular  writing  that  the  keenest  scholar  will  delight  in." — Expository  Times. 

'*  Mr.  Summers'  work  is  of  far  more  than  local  interest,  and  will  be  prized 
by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  inwardness  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
whether  in  Bucks,  in  London,  or  elsewhere." — Baptist  Times. 

NOTES  ON"  NAMES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.  By  Frances  Har/ott 
Wood.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     Price  3/6  net. 

"  This  is  a  much  more  interesting  book  than  its  somewhat  unattractive  title 
might  seem  to  imply.  Its  plan  is  to  group  round  the  name  of  each  place  in 
the  Holy  Land  a  list  of  events  which  Scripture  recounts  as  having  happened  at 
the  place  dealt  with." — Crusader. 

"  This  book  is  reliable  in  its  information,  it  is  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  it 
abounds  in  interesting  incidents  from  the  fascinating  story  of  exploration  and 
research  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  full  of  Scripture  references,  and  is  arranged 
on  such  a  natural  plan  that  the  information  is  easily  accessible  at  the  shortest 
notice." — Methodist  Times. 

OLD    ENGLISH    PLAYS. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F.  J.' Cox. 
F'Cap  8vo.       Paper  Cover,  6d.  net.       Cloth,   i/-  net. 

1.  THE  TRAGICAL  HISTOBY  OF  DB.  FAUSTUS.     By  Christopher 

Marlowe. 

2.  A  WOMAN  KILLED  WITH  KINDNESS.     By  Thomas  Hevwood. 
3    EVEEY  MAN  IN  HIS   HUMOUB.     By   Ben  Jonson. 

4.  THE  MAID'S  TBAQEDY.     By  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher. 

The  series  is  specially  designed  for  the  book  lover  and  student  anxious  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  eras.  Th©  great  playwrights  who  made  that  wonderful  literature 
are  little  more  than  names  to  the  average  reader — a  circumstance  which 
renders  expert  guidance  an  absolute  essential.  Their  works  are  so  rich,  so 
extensive,  so  varied,  that  the  tvro  who  approaches  the  study  of  them  is  apt 
to  be  confused  by   their  number  and   brilliance. 

The  old  texts  have  been  adhered  to.  and  the  plays,  without  exception,  are 
put  forth  in  an  unexpurgated  form.  Where  necessary  to  clear  up  obscure 
allusions,  notes  have  been  supplied,  while  the  Editor's  aim  in  the  introduction, 
which  prefaces  each  volume,  has  been  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  play 
and  its  author,  relating  the  former  to  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  showing 
how  the  latter  stands  in  comparison  with  his  contemporaries. 


London:  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34.  Maiden  Lane,  Strand    W.C. 


